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Advertiſement to the firſt Edition. 


Ta E following Reflections, | Eſſays, 
Characters, and Poems, on the moſt uſeful, 
important, and intereſting ſubjefs, reſpect- 
ing life and manners, the Editor hopes 
will meet the approbation of the Public ; 


as promoting the cauſe of Virtue and Mo- 


rality, was all he had in view, in commit- 
ting them to the Preſs. 


Advertiſement tothe ſecond Edition, 


THE favourable reception this work 
hath met with, a large impreſſion having 


Editor to hope the addition of a ſecond. 


volume, now in the preſs, will meet, as it 


has been his endeavour it ſhould equally ' 


merit, the ſame candour and acceptance. 
Iohn-Street, Tottenham Court . 
Road, January, 1788. FP; 
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PLEASING REFLECTIONS 
. ON 
LIFE AND MANNERS 
I N 
PROSE AND VERSE. 


THE RESULT OF MATURE REFLECTION. 
1 LE S8OW FOR On © : 
Youth is not rich in time, it may be poor. Dr. Youno, 


WILL ſuppoſe a virtuous, thoughtful young 
inan, forming in his mind the principles of his 
future conduct, and uttering * ult of his 
reflections in the following foliloquy : | 
Im placed in a 9 abounding with exter- 
nal objects; I experience within me powers and 
paſſions, formed to be excited and affected with the 
objects which every where ſurround me; hence I am 
naturally led to interrogate myſelf, What am I? 
whence came I? and whither am I going *? 
With a view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, I 
conſider others who appear. to be juſt like myſelf; 
J liſten to the inſtructions of thoſe who have ob- 
tained a reputation for wiſdom, and I examine-with- 


Py 4 


* * 


* Every young man ſhould ſeriouſly aſk himſelf theſe 
queſtions, and let mature reflection anſwer them. - - 


ſerious 


} 
| 
| 


2 I i NS 


ſerious attention the volumes in which are written 


the words of the wiſe. > 
The reſult of the whole enquiry is a ſincere con- 


viction, that I am placed here to perform many 


duties; that I originate from an all-wiſe Creator, 
whoſe I am, and whom I ought to fear, love, and 
obey. | 

] divide my duty into three parts. They con- 


ſiſt of the obligations which I owe to myſelf, to 


others, and to the great Supreme. 

« With reſpect to myſelf, as I conſiſt of two 
parts, a body and a mind, my duty to myſelf na- 
turally includes two correſpondent ſubdiviſions, 
My body is a machine curiouſly organized, and 
eaſily deranged by exceſs and irregularity. When 
difturbed in its ceconomy, it ſubjects me to pain, 
and diſables me from all neceſſary and pleaſant exer- 
tions. I oweit therefore to myſelf to taſte the cup, 
partake the banquet, and gratify my ſenſes, no 


further than thoſe limits which are obviouſly pre- 
ſcribed by reaſon, temperance, and moderation. 


J further learn, from the ſacred ſcriptures, that 


my body is the temple of the Holy Spirit. To pol- 


Jute it with wilful tranſgreſſion, is a ſpecies of pro- 


Phaneneſs ; to devote myſelf to gluttony, drunken- 


neſs, and debauchery, 1s at once to deaden the 


8 energies of ſpiritual life, and to weaken 
and deſtroy the ſubordinate yet neceſſary parts of 


my animal and material fabric; it is to ſhorten 


life, and diſable me from performing its duties 


while it laſts. —** The wicked live not half their 

A K i 
But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing to 
high improvements by culture, and of ſinking to a 
brutal ſtupidity by neglect. I will make uſe of all 
the advantages of 3 I will devote my 
hours of leiſure to reading and reflection. Elegant 
| | Ws letters, 
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REFLECTIONS. 3 


letters, as well as uſeful ſciences ſhall engage my 
attention; for all that tends to poliſh the mind, 
tends alſo to ſweeten the temper, and mitigate the 
remains of natural ferocity. | 

« My mind, as well as my body, is greatly con- 
cerned in avoiding intemperance. Eating to exceſs. 
clouds its brightneſs, blunts its edge, and, as it 
were, drags it down to all the groſſneſs of mate- 
riality. Intemperate drinking not only reduces it 
at the time of 1ts immediate influence to a ſtate of 
brutality, but gradually deſtroys all its faculties and 
vigour. The ſenſual indulgencies in general; when 
inordinate and exceſſive, debaſe, corrupt, and bru- 
talize, Their delights are tranſient, and their 
pains ſevere and of long duration. 

« Inſtead then of running into the danger of 
temptation nog the ardour of my youth, I will 
fly from the conflit, in which my own paſſions are 
ſure to fight againſt me, and will probably betray 
me to the enemy. I ſee, indeed, thouſands pur- 
ſuing pleaſure, and eee to have found it in 
the 3 of diſſipation. But I ſee them but for 
a little while, Like the filly inſect that flutters 
with delight around the taper,' they ſoon receive 
ſome fatal injury in their minds, their perſons, or 
their fortunes, and drop into irrecoverable ruin . 
Alas! I find myſelf too much inclined to vice from 
the depravity of my nature, and the violence of my 
paſſions, I will not therefore add fuel to the fire, 
nor increaſe the violence of that natural tempeſt _ 
within me, which of itſelf is ſufficient for my de- 
ſtruction. | | | 

«© But, at the ſame time, I will not be a cynic, 


The world abounds with innocent enjoyments. 


* Where vice runs, ruin follows, 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautem. | | 
" = 4 The 
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The Author of nature intended that I ſhould taſte 
them. But moderation is eſſential to true pleaſure. 
My own experience, and the experience of man- 
kind in all ages, has declared, that whenever plea- 
ſure exceeds the bounds of moderation, it is not 
only highly injurious, but becomes diſguſtful. In 
order truly to enjoy pleaſure, I ſee the neceſſity of pur- 
ſuing ſome buſineſs with attention. The viciſſitude 
is neceſſary, to excite an appetite and give a reliſh. 
Nay, the very performance of buſineſs with {kill and 
fucceſs, is attended with a delightful ſatisfaction, 
which few boaſted pleaſures are able to confer. 
% My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately con- 
nected with my duty to others. By preſerving the 
faculties of my mind and body, and by improving 
them to the utmoſt, I am enabled to exert them 
with effect in the ſervice of ſociety. 

« am connected with others by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity and friendſhip, and by the common 
bond of partaking in the ſame humanity. As a 
ſon, I will be dutiful and obedient ; as a brother, 
uniformly affectionate; as a huſband, loving and 
faithful; as a father, kind and prudent; as a man, 
benevolent to perſons in all circumſtances, and 

however ſeparated from me by country, religion, 
or government. | 

4 J will learn humility of the meek and humble 
Jeſus, and gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines 
and glorious offers, which his benign religion 
reaches out to all who ſincerely foes them by 
prayer and penitence. 

« Human life abounds with evils; I will ſeek 
balſams for the wounds of the heart in the ſweets 
of innocence, and the conſolations of religion *. 


— 


# The moſt poignant ſhafts of adverfity and misfortune 
— eaſily blunted, by the united force of virtue, innocence, and 
region. | ; | 

| Virtue, 
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Virtue, I am convinced, is the nobleſt ornament of 


1 humanity, and the ſource of the ſublimeſt and the 


ſweeteſt pleaſure, whilſt true piety leads to that in- 
ward peace, which the world and all that it inhe- 
rit cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy the pride 
and pleaſure of being called philoſophers, eiſts, 
ſceptics, &c. ; be mine, the real, unoſtentatious qua- 
lities of the honeſt, humble, and charitable Chriſ- 
tian“. When the gaudy glories of faſhion and 
vain philoſophy ſhall have withered like a ſhort- 
lived flower, ſincere piety and virtue ſhall flouriſh 
as the cedars of Lebanon, without decay,” | 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS. 
8 elf. government is the ſpring of inward peace. 


ASSIONS are ftrong emotians of the mind, 
occalioned by the view of apprehended good 
or evil. They are 1 parts of the conſtitu- 
tion of our nature, and therefore to extirpate them 
entirely is a miftaken aim. Religion requires no 
more of us than to moderate and govern them. 
Paſſions, when properly directed, may be ſub- 
ſervient to very uſeful ends. They coll the dor- 
mant powers of the ſoul; they are even ſometimes 
found to exalt them. They often raiſe a man above 
himſelf, and render him more penetrating, vigo-. 
rous, and active, than he generally is in his calmer 
hours. Actuated by ſome high paſſion, he con- 
ceives great deſigns, and ſurmounts all difficulties 
in the execution. He is inſpired with more lofty 


——— * 


* Chriſtian is the higheſt ſiy le of man. 
3: ſentiments, 
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ſentiments, and endued with more perſuaſive ut- 


terance than he poſſeſſes at any other time. Paſſions | 


are the active forces of the ſoul; they are its high- 
eſt powers brought into movement and exertion ; 
but, like all other great powers, they are either 
uſeful or deſtructive, according to their direction 
and degree - as fire“, wind, and water are inſtru- 
mental in carrying on many of the moſt uſeful * 
rations of nature; but when they riſe to undue 


violence, or deviate from their proper courſe, their 


path is marked with ruin and deſtruction. 

Indeed, if there be any fertile ſource of miſchief 
to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the miſgovern- 
ment of our paſſions. It is this which ary ./i the 
enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of ſo- 
ciety, and ftrews the path of life with ſo many mi- 
ſeries, as to render it truly a vale of tears. All thoſe 
great ſcenes of public calamity, which we behold 
with aſtoniſhment and horror, have originated from 
the ſource of violent and unſubdued paſſions. Theſe 
have overſpread the earth with bloodſhed ; theſe 
have pointed the aſſaſſin's dagger, and filled the 


poiſoned bowl. Theſe, in every age, have fur- 
. . niſhed too copious materials for the orator's pathe- 


tic declamations, and the poet's tragical me- 
lancholy ſongs. | 

When from public life we deſcend to private 
conduct, though paſſion operates not there in ſuch 
a wide and JefirQive ſphere, we ſhall find its in- 
fluence to be no leſs baneful. I need not mention 
the black and fierce paſſions, ſuch as envy, jea- 
Jouſy, and revenge, whoſe effects are obviouſly 
noxious, and whoſe agitations are immediate mi- 


3 
— 
* 


* Fire and water are, with great propriety, called good 
ſervants, but bad maſters, 4 propriety 8 


ſery „ 
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ſery. But take any of the licentious and ſenſual 
kind. Suppoſe it to have unlimited ſcope; trace 
it throughout its courſe; and you will find that 
gradually as it riſes it taints the ſoundneſs, and 
troubles the peace of his mind over whom it reigns ; 
that in its progreſs it engages him in purſuits which 
are . þ either with danger or with ſname; that 
in the end it waſtes his fortune, deſtroys his health, 
or debaſes his character; and aggravates all the 
miſeries in which it has involved him, with the 
concluding pangs of bitter remorſe. Through all 
the ſtages of this fatal courſe, how many have here- 
tofore run? what multitudes do we 47 behold 
purſuing it with blind and headlong ſteps! | 

But on the evils which flow from unreſtrained 
paſſions it is needleſs to enlarge. Hardly are there 
any ſo ignorant or inconfiderate as not to admit, 
That where paſſion is allowed to reign, both happi- 
neſs and virtue muſt inevitably ſuffer, 
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ON TEMPTATIONS TO VICE AND 
 IMMORALITY. 


' 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG MEN. 
Touch not, taſte not, handle not. Coloſ. ii. 212. 


OUNG men are encompaſſed with ſnares; all 
- 1s enchantment around them. 'Their fancies, 
like florid painters, give too much colouring to 
every object: their paſſions, like ſpirited horſes not 
yet broke, diſdain the curb. Pleaſure invites, and 
appetite impells them. Opportunity preſents itſelf _ 
in endleſs ſhapes; and ignorance of the world pro- 
miſes concealment, where concealment is wiſhed; 
B 4 | where 
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where it is not, the notion of liberty is ever grate- 
ful to the pride of juvenile ſpirits. The ardour of 
enterprize blends with the flame of deſire, while 
both are fanned by adulation and carreſſes. In the 
hurry of impatience, and the heat of 22 fu- 
ture conſequences are unthought on and neglected ; 
if a few friendly adviſers ſhould ſtep in, da. offer to 
remonſtrate, however diſcreetly, Faſhion, that petu- 
lant and over- bearing power, ſtands forward, urges 
the authority of as, | 
and aughs to ſcorn the ſingularity, unmodiſh air, and 
ſuppoſed awkwardneſs of Virtue. 

Is it all enchantment round me, will the well- 
reſolved youth reply? I care not; it is the magic 
of the blood: I will not truſt it: the leaſt ſobriety 
of thought, or ſeriouſneſs of reflection, is ſufficient 
to break the ſpell: ſomething whiſpers me at this 
moment, that there is nothing ſo beautiful, ſo ſweet 
as innocence. Would the glare of imagination im- 
poſe on my underſtanding ? I will guard againſt it, 


as an illuſion of the former, and produced by nearly 


the ſame cauſe*®. The ſenſes have lent their too 

ready aſſiſtance; but God my creator has given me 
a judgment to correct both. As for chale paſſions 

which were formed to ſubmit and ſerve, ſhall they 

uſurp the command, and precipitate me whitherſo- 

ever they will, in ſpite of reaſon, and in ſpite of 
conſcience? Dignity and independence diſdain the 

thought. As to appetite; were I to follow blindly 

its headlong impulſe, in what ſhould Iexcel the beaſts 

that periſh ? It is eaſy to talk and boaſt of pleaſure; 

but in the opinion of a reaſonable being, no grati- 

fication that is inconſiſtent with virtue or purity, 

can deſerve ſo agreeable a name. 


* Young man, beware, be wiſe, take care; 
The blind eat many a fly. 
77 a Does 


with the weight of numbers, 
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REFLECTIONS. 9 


Does opportunity allure ? Opportunity, when it 
would Glee me into Sendo ed expoſe me to 
infamy and ſhame, is a betrayer under the maſk of 
friendſhip. But grant I could be concealed from 
the eye of men; what would it avail me, fince I 
cannot be concealed from my Maker's or my own ? 
—And why ſhould I be tempted to dream of liberty, 
in violating the laws of virtue? Do I not perceive 
that I am then only free and ſelf-poſſeſſed, when I 
follow chearfully the dictates of the ſoul ? When I 
act otherwiſe, do I not feel myſelf enſlaved and 
wretched? If I am to attempt ſomething great in- 
deed, and worthy of ambition, let it be to riſe above 
the vulgar herd, by the power of ſuperior worthT.— 
With regard to adulation ; how empty a thing, when 
the heart ſpeaks a different language ! What were the 
careſſes of thouſands, if Kaos ſhould chaſtiſe, 
or reaſon ſhould condemn ? The effects of guilt are 
only divided from it by a moment, and the more 
dreadful often for that ſhort interval. 8 

As to Faſhion, with her whole gaudy and fan- 
taſtic train; how frivolous, impotent, and contemp- 
tible, when oppoſed to the ſingle dominion of 
Truth, 1 in her native and unadorned majeſty? 
What poor ſupport could the applauſe of the former 
yield me, were I unhappy enough to incur the re- 
buke of the laſt? Be gone, ye gay, glittering, but 
conſtant and deceitful phantoms of criminal and 
vain delight. By whatever ſpecious names ye may 
be called, whatever plauſible appearances ye may 
aſſume ! begone ! and give place to the ſublime and 
invariable honours of true Wiſdom, to the ſolid and 


jp IT 


+ Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 


Hirth makes the man, the want of it the fellow. 
| Porz. 
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PLEASING 


-unprecarious joys of Virtue and Goodneſs, Come 
and poſſeſs this breaſt, ye faireſt offspring of Hea- 
ven! to you I devote myſelf with eternal attach- 
ment ; of you I can never be aſhamed or weary. 


10 


ON HUMAN HAPPINESS. 


Content and Virtue are the ſource of bliſs. 


THAT “ Virtue alone is happineſs below,” the 
moſt en e will not deny. Vet Pleaſure 
ſtill exerts her ſyren voice, and ſpreads her ſilken 
net with much ſucceſs; whilſt the trains of Ava- 
rice and Ambition continue as numerous as ever. 
The gentle gales by which Man was intended to 
waft his little veſſel through the ocean of life, he has 
ſwelled to his own deſtruction. The paſſions de- 


ſigned to excite the ſoul to action, aſſume, when in- 


dulged, the moſt deſpotic influence, and the ſevereſt 
of all ſlavery is the lubjection to their ſway. 

- » Obſerve the votary of Ambition, how abjectly 
he crouches to a wretch that he deteſts and deſpiſes ; 
with what care he regulates his looks; how he ſmiles 
and fawns, and flatters! Can ſuch a one be ſaid to be 
free? 'The man who voluntarily lives in a ftate of 
ſervility, who had rather cringe at the levee of a 
prince than enjoy the dignity of independence, is a 
ſlave, a baſe, a ſhackled ſlave! Let 
height of his defires, let him be exalted above bis 
rivals, and rewarded with the honours of the ſtate ; 
yet then, even then, he has only plunged himſelf 
deeper into miſery, He is ſurrounded by para- 
fites and ſycophants, whom he dreads and diftruſts ; 
he has no friend whom he can conſult, no confident 
to whom he can open his boſom ; and the meaneſt of 
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REFLECTIONS. 11 
his enemies that languiſhes in a dungeon, may 
look down on him with pity, N his brow be 

rone encireled 

with guards. | 
Can a more melancholy object be conceived than 
the man of pleaſure who complies with the impulſes 
of appetite, and deſtroys his health in the indul- 
ence of licentious paſſions? The animal ſpirits 
Gon ſubſide, the fund of life is ſoon exhauſted, 
and he ſinks into a ſtate of weakneſs and decay, 
alive only to the terrors of conſcience and the pains 
of diſeaſe *. | | 5 
From theſe terrors from theſe pains is the peaſant 
free? Ves, happy man! thy pleaſures are perma- 
ment, and thy life ſerene. Though thy meals be 
ſimple, they are ſweet ; and though thy bed be hard, 


thou ſleepeſt the ſounder for it. 


The fituation of the wretch who 1s ſentenced to 
dig the mine, is not ſo deplorable as that of the 
man whom Avarice has n He may poſſeſs 
all the riches of the Indies; he may build his pa- 
lace, incloſe his parks, wind his canals, and ſhoot 


his fountains to the ſkies; yet no ſooner has he 


aſcended the ſteps to his manſion, than the inchant- 
ment breaks; no ſooner has he viewed his pro- 
ſpects, his lawns, his woods, and his hills, than the 
pell diſſolves, and he diſcovers, with a ſigh, the 


1mpotence of the deity he has worſhipped. 


A man may devote his whole life to the attain- 


ment of knowledge ; he may read all the books 


oy 


— 


8 


* Moſt truly happy they, who can 
Govern the little empire Man ; 
Bridle their paſſions, and direct their will, 
Thro' all the glitt'ring paths of charming ill. 
1 8 STEPNEY. 
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that ever have been written, ſtudy all the ſyſtems 
that ever have been formed ; yet all his reading and 
ſtudy will amount to no more than this — That 
Virtue alone is productive of true felicity *. 

If this — be juſt, the virtuous have 


no reaſon to repine. The ſweet reflection of having 


acted right, is a higher reward than the ſovereignty 
of an empire. _ like health, renders the 
mind more ſuſceptible of real pleaſure, caſts a light 
on every object, and brightens every ſcene. If a 
man be engaged in a good cauſe, it is compara- 
tively of little conſequence to himſelf, whether he 
ſucceed or not. The patriot who fails in an at- 
tempt to free his native country, may be condemned 
to exile, or loaded with chains; yet he has no right 


to complain; he has done his duty, and ought on 


that account to be ſatisfied. 


What nothing earthly gives or can deſtroy, 
The mind's calm funſhine and the heartfelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize. Pop k. 


Good Heavens! and what would he have beſides? 
Dejection is only to be expected from the villain, 
when guilt points the arrows of adverſity and diſ- 


treſs. The enjoyments of the reflective mind are 
the higheſt of all enjoyments, and thoſe who poſ- 


ſeſs them are ſuperior to the evils of human life. 


Philoſophers may talk juſt as they pleaſe ; they may 
declaim a thouſand and a thouſand times, on the 
folly of expecting happineſs in this ſublunary ſtate. 


A man's happineſs does not depend on his ſituation, 


# To be good is to be happy. Rowe, 


but 
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REFLECTIONS 13 
but chiefly on himſelf * ; and he who has reduced 


his paſſions to obedience, may fear no reverſe of for- 
tune; proſperity cannot intoxicate, adverſity can- 
not depreſs him ; while he reſembles the ſturdy oak, 
that continues firm and erect, whether the ſun ſhines, 
or the impending ſtorm threatens its deſtruction. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF THE PRESENT LIFE. 


Kind Heav'n ſome bleſſings in our cup has thrown, 
To make the nauſeous draught of life go down. 


HOUGH it muſt be admitted, that unmixed 
and complete happineſs is a ſtranger upon 
earth; yet ſurely no one will aſſert, that no happi- 
neſs of any kind can be attained by the virtuous in 
this preſent life. No regulation of conduct can al- 
together prevent our paſſions from diſturbing our 
peace, and misfortunes from wounding our hearts. 
But after this conceſſion is made, will it follow 
that there is no object on earth which deſerves our 
purſuit, or that all enjoyment becomes contemp- 
tible which is not perfect? Let us ſurvey our ſtate 
with an impartial eye, and be juſt to the various 
Fier of Heaven. How vain ſoever this life, con- 
dered in itſelf, may be, the comforts and hopes 


* Dear friend, expect not real bliſs to find, 
In this or that condition of mankind ; 
Where is it then, ſay you? Where can it be? 
This wiſh't-for phantom, TRUE FELICITY ? 
In what bleſs'd region, on what happy ſhore ? 
Why—1a yourſeif/ Content's the golden ore; 
Whate'er your ſtate may be, remember this, 
Make ſure of Virtue, and you're ſure of bliſs, 


of 


14 PLEASING 


of Religion are ſufficient to give ſolidity to the 
enjoyments of the truly righteous. | 
In the exerciſe of good affections, and the teſti- 
mony of an upright conſcience; in the ſenſe of 
ace and een with God through the great 
Radar of mankind; in the firm confidence of 
being conducted through all the trials of life by in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs; and in the joyful pro- 
ſpect of arriving in the end at immortal felicity, 
they poſſeſs an inward peace, or in other words a 
happineſs, which, deſcending from a pure and more 
perfect region than this preſent ſtate, partakes not 
of its vanity *. | 
| Beſides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there 
are other pleaſures of our preſent ſtate, which tho 
of an inferior order, muſt not be overlooked in the 
eſtimate of human life. It 1s neceſſary to call at- 
tention to theſe, in order to check that repining 
and unthankful ſpirit to which man is always too 
prone. Some degree of importance muſt be allow- 
ed to the comforts of health, to the innocent grati- 


fications of ſenſe, and to the entertainment afford- 


ed us by all the beautiful ſcenes of nature; ſome to 
the purſuits and amuſements of ſocial life ; and more 
to the internal enjoyments of thought and reflec- 
tion, and to the pleaſures of affectionate intercourſe 
with thoſe whom we love. Theſe comforts are 
often held in too low eſtimation, merely becauſe 
they are ordinary and common ; although that be 
the circumſtance which ought, in reaſon, to enhance 


— 
N — — 


* Fleeting and vain are all our joys below; 
But real pleaſures from religion flow; 
Pleaſures as laſting as they're truly ſweet, 
Solid, unfading, endleſs, and compleat. 
| RURAL CHRISTIAN. 
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REFLECTIONS . ib 


their value. They lye open, in ſome degree, to all; 
extend through every rank of life; and fill up 
agreeably many of thoſe ſpaces in our preſent exiſt- 
ence, which are not occupied with higher objects, 
or with more ſerious cares. . 
We are in ſeveral reſpects unjuſt to Providence in 
the computation of our pleaſures and pains. We 
number the hours which are ſpent in diſtreſs or ſor- 
row ; but we forget thoſe which have paſſed away, 
if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midſt of thoſe 
gentle ſatiskactions, and placid emotions, which 
make life glide ſmoothly on. We complain of the 
frequent diſappointments which we ſuffer in our pur- 
ſuits ; but we recollect not that it is in purſuit, more 
than in the attainment, that our pleaſure now con- 
fiſts “. In the preſent ſtate of human nature, man 
derives more enjoyment from the exertions of his 
active powers in the midſt of toils and efforts, than 
he could receive from a ſtill and uniform poſſeſſion 
of the object which he ſtrives to gain f. The ſolace 
of the mind under all its labours, is hope; and 
there are few ſituations which entirely exclude it. 
Forms of expected bliſs are often gleaming upon us 
through a cloud, to revive and exhilarate the moſt 
diſtreſſed. If pains be ſcattered through all the 
conditions of life, ſo alſo are pleaſures}; | 
Happineſs, as far as life affords it, can be engroſ- 
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* Poſſeſſion is the grave of enjoyment. BLAIxR's SERMONS, 


+ In wiſhing nothing, we enjoy ſtill moſt, 
For een our with is in poſſeſſion loſt; 
Wbilſt all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain. Drxypew. 


+ Pleaſure and pain are, more or leſs, the chequer'd lot 
of ail the ſons and daughters of mortality. 


{ed 


16 TP. ,TATING 


ſed by no rank of men, to the excluſion of the reſt*; 
on the contrary, it is often found where, at firſt view, 
it would have been leaſt expected. When the hu- 
man condition appears moſt depreſſed, the feelings 
of men, through the gracious appointment of an 
all- wiſe Providence, adjuſt themſelves wonderfully 


to their ſtate, and enable them to extract ſatisfac- 


tion from ſources that are totally unknown to others. 
Were the great body of mankind fairly to compute 
the hours which they paſs in eaſe, and even with 
ſome degree of pleaſure, they would be found far 


to exceed the number of thoſe which are ſpent in 


abſolute pain either of body or mind. 


Night is fair Virtues immemorial friend, SE 
Ey night an atheiſt half believes a Gd. Dr. Youxa- 


HE 22 of night naturally intimidates 
even the boldeſt men; its ſolemn ſilence, and 
its aweful gloom, creates in the benighted travel- 
ler's breaſt, a ſudden fear of danger when none is 
near, and even makes the hardy ſoldier ſtart and 
ſtand aghaſt at the ruſtling of a leaf, who but the 
day before, could face, undaunted, the cannons' 
roaring, and the claſh of arms. 
This is the ſeaſon when man is expoſed to innume- 


rable dangers, and unleſs protected from on high, 


— ——— 


* Remember man, the univerſa! Cauſe, 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 
And makes what happineſs we juſtly call, 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. Pop. 
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REFLECTEONS © 


#. | 
2h will fall into them; ſleep locks up his ſenſes, and 
nu renders him incapable of the leaſt reſiſtance. The 
198 bloody murderer may ſtand beſide his couch, ready 
an to transfix the fatal blow. The devouring flames 
lly may be even burſting through his chamber-door, 
CY while faſtened in ſleep's infatuating chains, he lyes 
rs. as ſenſeleſs of his 1 as the child unborn. In 
te theſe dreary hours, ſuch are the vagaries of the 
th wiſeſt brain, that the moſt ſocial breaſt frequently 
ar uts on the moſt pitileſs ſavage, or in the words 
in of Mr. Hervey, Knows not the father that begat 


him, and takes no notice of the friend that is as 
his own ſoul; the wife of his boſom may ex- 
pire by his ſide, and he lye more unconcerned than 
a ſavage Barbarian.” The bloody monſter to com- 
paſſion, may be glutting his cruelty in the murder 
of his children, and he, though in the ſame cham- 
ber, remain as untouched at their diſmal fate, as 
though he knew them not“. 

This is the ſeaſon when Senſe reſigns her ſeat and 
office, and man becomes the captive of each filly 
dream i, eagerly purſues the fleeting phantom of each 
inventive 3 and is made perhaps a monarch, 
though a beggar ſtretched on à bed of ſtraw; or 
ſhudders at the fight of the dangers that ſurround 
him, though all the while he lyes reclining on a 
ſoft and eaſy couch; or is ſtarving wich hunger, 
though ſurrounded with the mw plenty. 

Here it is that the intrepid warrior, who never 


declined the battle, is ſeen to fly with timidity be- 


— 
— — 


— —„— — — — 


See Hervey's Meditations on Night. 


+ Now mimic Fancy takes her nightly reign, 
While airy ſongſters reſt on every ſpray; 
And draws freſh terrors in the ſickly brain, 
Or paints anew the labours of the day. | 
RURAL CHRISTIAN. . 


fore 


GS  PLEEASING 


fore imaginary foes : it is here the abſtemious ſtoic, 
who contemns all the pleaſures in the field of ſenſe, 

is found purſuing ideal pomp, and eagerly catching 
at the airy lures of inventive thought. Such are 
the mad delufions of the brain while ſleep maintains 
its dominion over the ſenſes, and keeps our bodies 


locked within its chains: but too juſt a picture of 


thoſe unhappy ſons of folly, whoſe minds are over- 
ſpread with darker ſhades even than the duſky 
ſhades of night; and all the faculties of whoſe ſouls 
are faſter bound in folly's chains, than ever the 
chains of ſleep bound the limbs and ſenſes of the 
man repoſed within its arms. 

Thus even dull night may become inſtructive, and 
teach us the moſt important truths, even to embrace 
and ſpend in virtue's cauſe the preſent ſhort- liv d 

day of life; that ſo we may be well prepared for 
that long and darkſome night, the night of death, 
which ſoon will ſpread its aweful ſhades around us 
all; -at which deciſive period, if the ſhort and 
fleeting day of this life, has not been ſpent and laid 
out in purſuits after celeſtial wiſdom, little will all 
our other purſuits then ſtand us in any ſtead. Such 
are ſome of the important truths the wiſe may learn 
from the dark and ſilent night; which, notwith- 
ſtanding its darkneſs and filence, conveys to the 
attentive mind, inſtruction truly heavenly and 
divine.  Th1s even night itſelf 
tive; © nor ſport vain dreams in vain,” fince their 
fleeting ſhadows, which inſtantly diſappear when 
morning light awakes the man, preſent to our view 
a near reſemblance of what this world calls happi- 
neſs and joy; whoſe higheſt ſatisfactions but too 
nearly picture the empty ſhadows of each tranſitory 
dream, and whoſe faireft promiſes will at. the laſt as 
much deceive its unhappy votaries, as ever the airy 
viſions of the night, did the man awakened from a 
pleaſing ſlumber, | 

| ON 
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ON THE TRUE FELICITY OF MAN. 
Dream not of perfect happineſs below the ſun. 


HOEVER reflects on the objects that ſur- 
round him, will find abundant reaſon to ad- 
-mire the works of nature, and adore that all-wiſe 
Being who directs ſuch 2 operations. He 
will be convinced, that infinite Wiſdom could alone 
deſign, and infinite power finiſh ſuch wonderful and 
amazing works. | | 
A few evenings ago, after the earth had experi- 
enced the bounty of its Creator, by refreſhing 
ſhowers, TI left the crowded city to viſit the open 
fields, where filent Meditation has fixed her abode. 
Nature ſeemed animated with freſh vigour, and to 
exhibit again the glowing beauties of the ſpring. 
The beaſts greedily cropped the ſucculent paſtures, 
and the birds, aſſembled in the hawthorn's ſhade, 
poured forth their enchanting and harmonious lays. 
Whence, ſaid I to myſelf, has this renewal: of 
the beauties of nature derived its exiſtence ? Are 
the cooling drops of rain, that lately deſcended 
from the clouds of heaven, transformed into theſe 
beautiful trees that adorn the lovely productions of 
the earth? or have chryſtal ſtreams of water preci- 
Pitated with them the glowing colours of the won- 
derous bow, ſo often painted on their parent 
clouds“? Here, ye votaries of human reaſon, ye 


1 


*The wiſdom of the great Creator of heaven and earth 
appears in all his works, — de r ; 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glos in the ſtars, and blofſoms in the trees 
Lives thro” all life, extends thro? all extent, | 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent. Por x. 


ſons 


{ 
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ſons of philoſophic ſpeculation, exert your boaſted 
powers to explain this aſtoniſhing, this pleaſing 
phenomenon. It is a ſubject worth your atten- 
tion, a problem ſufficiently intereſting, and has 
* the attention of the ſtudious even from the 
infancy of time. 

But ſee with what pleaſing ſatisfaction the beaſts 
crop the luxuriant paſtures, and ſeem entirely con- 
tented with their abode; while man, their maſter 
and their lord, is continually ſearching for happi- 
neſs, and never ſatisfied with his preſent condition. 
Are the beaſts of the field, which are deftitute of 
reaſon, and their mind only a dreary void, happier 
than proud man, who beholds them with contempt, 
as formed only to aſſiſt him, and obey his com- 
mands? Alas! happineſs is not properly under- 
ſtood. The beaſts enjoy it here; they have a re- 
liſn for no other than animal gratifications, and 
therefore enjoy them in perfection. They are not 
endued — the power of reflecting, and conſe- 
quently never miſcrable, by recollecting the paſt, 
or dreading the future hour. But man is endued 
with an immortal ſpirit, enlightened with a ray of 
wiſdom from the Almighty to direct his ſteps. He 
muſt therefore ſeek happineſs in futurity, in the 
manſions of eternal bliſs, where alone it is perma- 
nent and pure. He muſt tread the paths of piety 
and virtue, if his aim he happineſs “, and then he 


will not fail to find it, when death puts a period to 


his preſent exiſtence, and releaſes his immortal part 

from its earthly priſon, 1 | 
Filled with theſe weighty reflections I returned 

to the city, for night had ſtretched her leaden 
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# Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
FViriue alone is happineſs below, | Pop x. 


ſceptre 
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ſceptre o'er the pleaſing ſcene, and cloathed every 
object in a ſable robe. But my reflections conti- 
nued till ſleep overpowered my drowſy eyes, and 
l was both entertained and inſtructed with the fol- 
lowing dream: _ : ; 

3 A boundleſs plain preſented itſelf to my view, 
covered with rural objects, and decorated with 
WB every beautiful flower of the ſpring. The whole 
XZ was wrapt in an aweful ſilence, and I contemplated 
with fear the beautiful proſpects around me. While 
I continued muſing on the ſolemnity of the ſcene, 
l felt the earth tremble, and heard the hoarſe thun- 
ders roll over my head. The lightnings darted 
their corruſcations acroſs the ſkies, and univerſal 
nature was ſeized with convulſions. Multitudes of 
people now entered the plain, and with all the 
. ks of terror in their faces, flew from place 
to place, ſeeking ſome ſecret retreat to hide R cap 
ſelves, ſome place of refuge from the approaching 

=X deftruction. 

1 In the midſt of this univerſal horror and con- 

ſternation I heard a voice from the clouds louder 

than the thunder's roar, proclaiming, © This is 
the harveſt of the King of kings, in which all 

the nations of the world ſhall receive the reward 

of their doings; when the ſecret proceedings of 
Providence ſhall be revealed, and the ways of the 

X Moſt High juſtified before all the inhabitants of 

beaven and earth. Immediately an aſtoniſhing 

2X multitude of perſons from every quarter of the plain 
approached center, and were ſeparated into 

two diviſions; the countenances of the one were 

placid and ſerene, but thoſe of the other gloomy 
and fearful. 

While I ſtood wondering at theſe amazing tran- 
factions, a p-rſon of a ſmiling aſpect accoſted me 
in the following manner: Wonder not, mortal, 

at 


* t 0 


at what thine eyes behold; thou ſhalt ſee yet greater 
things than theſe. This day ſhall put a period to 
the reign of Time, the race of princes, and the 
pomp of worlds ; this day ſhall terminate the ambi- 
tion of kings, the grandeur of nobles, and the 
ſtrife of nations: it ſhall decide the lot of all, diſ- 
tinguiſh the proud from the humble, the ſincere 
from the hypocrite, and the fool from the wile. 

« Look on thy left hand, and behold that de- 
ſponding perſon, dreſſed in the vileſt attire, He 
ormerly rode in a gilded chariot, attended with a 
train of ſervants; his name was celebrated in the 
earth, and his actions were great and famous: the 
children of the duſt gazed oh him with admiration, 
and were almoſt ready to declare him more than 
mortal. His ambition had no bounds; he bid 
dehance to Heaven, and challenged the arm of 
Omnipotence to exert its force. But let mortals 
know, that the moſt ſecret actions are open to the 
Almighty, and he will repay vengeance on thoſe 
who deſpiſe his commands, and trample under foot 
his ſacred laws. | Ty 

« But turn thine eyes to the right, and behold 
the man with his eyes lift up to heaven; how ſe- 
rene and joyful, how pleaſant and ſerene his coun- 
tenance! He was once a mortal like thyſelf, ſur- 
rounded with all the weakneſſes of imperfect na- 
ture, and eypoſed to all the temptations and al- 
lurements of ſenſual life. He was once a wanderer 
in the world, and acted as a ftranger and pilgrim 
on the ſtage of exiſtence; his relations lived in all 


the pomp and gaiety of the world, and his father's | 


houſe was a place of riot. But he deſpiſed the 
fleeting pleaſures, and beheld the gayeſt ſcenes of 
folly, without wiſhing to be a partner in the vain 
enjoyment. He left the giddy company of the 
thoughtleſs, and converſed with the wiſe and vir- 
= tuous ; 


tu. 


& contempt.” 


will be infallibly diſappointed ; whereas he w 
extends his hopes beyond the bounds of animal 
exiſtence, and carefully directs his actions by the 
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tuous; he contracted a familiarity with death; 
a and an alliance with the houſe of corruption: his 


wiſhes aſpired to more rational and ſublime en- 
joyments—to enjoyments adapted to the nature of 


his immortal part, which are found only in the 
| realms of immortality and eternal hte ; his ſpirit 


ſoared to her native regions, and beheld the glit- 
tering magnificence of the world with a ſuitable 


While my director was ſpeaking, one of theſe 
diviſions were caught up into the air, and the 


| piercing cries of the cher made me ſtart with 


terror, and releaſed me from the ſlumbers of the 


night; but impreſſed on my mind this important 


truth, That he who ſearches for, and expects to 
find true happineſs in this tranſitory ſcene o things, 
0 


precepts of virtue and religion, will, in the end, 
receive a reward infinitely ſuperior to his wiſhes, 
even an immortal crown, that ſhall never be taken 


from him, and inherit a kingdom that ſhall never 
have an end. N Ter: N | 
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ON THE FOLLY OF MANKIND IN GENERAL. 


Oh that they were wiſe! Deut. xxxii. 29. 


SHOULD a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a 
ſtranger to human nature, accidentally alight 


upon the earth, and take a ſurvey of its inhabi- 


tants, what would his notions of us be? Would 
not he think that we were a ſpecies of beings made 
for quite different ends and purpoſes than what we 
really are? Muſt not he imagine, that we were 

h | placed 
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placed in this world only to get riches and honours? 
Would not he think that it was our only duty to 


toil after wealth, ſtation, and title? Nay, would 


not he believe we were forbidden poverty by threats 
of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 
pleaſures under pain of endleſs damnation? He 
would certainly imagine that we were influenced by 
a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which 
are in the word of God preſcribed to us: and 
truly, according to ſuch an imagination, he muſt 
conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obe- 
dient creatures in the univerſe ; that we are con- 
ſtant to our duty, and keep a ſteady eye on the end 
for which we were ſent into this preſent ſtate. 

But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when 
he learned that we were beings not deſigned to 
exiſt in this world above threeſcore and ten years; 


and that the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall 


vaſtly ſhort even of that age! How would he be 
Joſt in wonder and aſtoniſhment, when he was told 
that this ſet of creatures, wh6 lay out all their 
endeavours for this life, which ſcarce deſerves the 
name of exiſtence, are to exiſt to all eternity in 
another life *, for which they make no preparations! 

Nothing can be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, than 
that men who are perſuaded of theſe two different 
ſtates of being, ſhould be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of dre years, and ne- 
glecting to make proviſion for that, which after many 
myriads of years, will be {till new, and ſtill begin- 
ning to begin; eſpecially when we conſider, that 


* And is it in the flight of threeſcore years, 
To pulh eternity from human thought, 
Ard ſmorher ſouls immortal in the duſt ? 
| NicyT-TrwovcarTs, 
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vours will ſucceed; and that we 
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our endeavours for making ourſelves great, rich, 
or honourable, or whatever elſe we may place our 
happineſs in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful ; 
whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincerely deſire and 
endeavour to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
in'the world, we may humbly bo e that our endea- 

ſhall not be diſap- 

pointed of our expectations in a future ſtate and 
world. | 

Every wiſe perſon, therefore, will conſider this 
life only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the 
other, and chearfully ſacrifice the plalursof of a ew g 


years to choſe of an eternity. 


Life has no value as an end, but means; 
An end deplorable, a means divine; 


| When tis our all, 'tis nothing; worſe than nought ; 


A neſt of pains z when held as nothing, much, 
moſt worth, when diſeſteem d; 


; T Then“ tis the ſeat of comfort, rick; in pn 

In proſpect, richer far; important! aweful l 

Not to be thought on, but with tides of joy ; 

The mighty baſis of eternal bliſs. Niour Twovor 78. 
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Tit not a ſet of features or cumplexion, 
The tincture of a ſhin that I admire ; 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and pails upon the ſenſes | 
© Avv1SoNs Card, 


HE charms of beauty give to certain indi- * 
viduals of both ſexes a diſtinction impoſſible 


to be deſcribed, though 4 and irreſiſtibly felt. 
* are forced to 44d, that 8 it is a diſtinction in 


Ft = * * 
3 
. 
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| general diſadvantageous to its poſſeſſor*®, The 
0 


lly of parents, the early adulation of intereſted 
admirers, the ſuggeſtions of ſelf-conceit, and a 


thouſand other enemies, conſpire againſt thoſe fa- 


vourites of nature; and, at one time or other, ren- 
der them objects of wearineſs, if not of dif; 
Truſting entirely to external charms, every folid 
and permanent accompliſhment is too often neglect- 
ed, while we ſpend the ineſtimable days of youth 
in acquiring a few ſuperficial and tranſitory trifles, 
as frail as the beauty they are meant to adorn. 
How many delightful forms attract our atten- 
tion, which, upon examination, we quit with a 
ſigh of pity, or a ſmile of contempt; finding their 


minds either mere voids of nothingneſs, blanks | 


of inſipidity, or deſpicable magazines of vanity 
and folly +, How —_ a ns the thus ſteps 
into the world, confident of her charms as Samſon 
of his ſtrength, untutored by Wiſdom, unguarded 
by Prudence ; running wild through all the mazes 


of fantaſtic diſſipation, and in the end, perhaps, 


drawing ruin upon herſelf? How many a young 
man, thus depending on the graces of. his perſon, 
ſpends his beſt years, utterly neglectful of every 
noble purpoſe and rational enjoyment of life, de- 
oiſed by every man (and woman too) of ſenſe, and 
his own! 3» | 
But neither of theſe characters will feel all their 


miſery during the days of youth and health; for 


Beauty in both ſexes, but particularly the female, ex- 


poles its poſſeſſor to unnumbered ſnares, 


* + Beauty, however pleaſing to the eye, will never be 
eſteemed by the wiſe and virtuous a ſufficicat apology for the 
want of good ſenſe. 3 "x 1 

1 then 


only acceptable to beings whoſe frivolity equals 
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then their ſociety will be tolerated by moſt people, 
and even courted by many: yet by how precarious 
a tenure do they hold even that privilege: Their 
enjoyment reſembles his who feaſted royally in a 
room of ſtate with a ſword over his head, ſu- 
ſpended by a ſingle hair. And though they ſhould 
eſcape the ſtrokes of ſickneſs and of accident, yet 
ſoon will the ſcene of joy be cloſed ; ſoon will the 
ruthleſs hand of Time crop every flower of youth 
and beauty: then what a diſconſolate and 
waſte ſucceeds! _ h : 

I am not able to imagine a ſtate on earth more 
wretched than that of a perſon advanced in. life, 
whoſe mind has never known the happy effects of 
cultivation, and whoſe pleaſures have been merely 
conſtitutional. Better were it indeed for that man 
never to have been born, than to drag the languid 
hours of age in liſtleſs wearineſs; neglected, de- 
ſpiſed, and forgotten, even before his death. It is 
a ſtate of deſolation againſt which the young ought 
carefully to fortify themſelves, by a diligent cul. 
ture of their beſt powers, and by acquiring thoſe 
accompliſhments and amuſements, which depend 
not for their reliſh on the fine turn of the limbs, the 
brilliancy of the eyes, or the poliſh and tranſparent 
glow of the ſkin. | | . 
In general, it is wrong to truſt blindly for our 
happineſs to any one natural gift, and neglect every 
other uſeful attainment. This remark greatly widens 
the field of inſtruction; we are not all beauties, 
but we have all received ſome talent in truſt from 
Heaven, for which we are accountable. To miſ- 
take that talent to over- rate it or to miſapply it, 
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force its exertions by every advantage in his power 
to obtain * ; who will not reveal it to the unworthy, 
exhauſt it in vile purſuits, nor proſtitute it to the 
advancement of ſuch ends which religion forbids, 
and wiſdom reprobates. | 

By ſuch rational and manly conduct we may 
3 our characters reſpectable; and it will be 
beyond the power of our moſt malicious enemies 
to make ſport of them: we may ſecure our hap- 
pineſs, at leaſt as far as human happineſs can be 
ſecured; and, while free from outward misfor- 
tune, we may enjoy every hour with reliſh, Age, 
which brings the frivolous, the idle, and the diſſi- 
pated to a ſtate of CO oblivion, will only 
make us more venerable, and turn our enjoyments 
into a current more ſerene and pure. Man will 


admire a life ſo beautiful, and God himſelf will 
approve it. | 
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ON FEMALE PROSTITUTES. 


Ye Heaven's ! if Innocence deſerves your care, 

Why have you made it fatal to be fair? 

Baſe man ! the ruin of our ſex, was born, 

The beaut ous are his prey, the reſt his ſcorn 3 

Alike unfortunate, our fate is ſuch, 

Me pleaſe too little, or we pleaſe too much. = 
| HOUGH in the prime of life, and open to 

every paſſion which female beauty can inſpire, 
I own myſelf truly concerned whenever I ſee or 


— 


* Hence, Reader, lay this truth to heart, 
Not he who acts the greatęſt part; ; 
But they who act the 5:/, will be : | 
The happieſt men eternally. RuRAL CnR15TIANs 
* | | meet 


— 
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meet an unfortunate girl *, who, after having 
parted with her virtue and innocence to ſome crue 
and baſe deceiver, (who perhaps only laughs at her 
credulity, and ſmiles at her misfortunes) comes to 
offer herſelf upon the town, and to the promiſcu- 
ous embraces of thoſe whom, even now, ſhe detefts 
from her very ſoul; and who, added to the diſlike 
ſhe muſt naturally have to thoſe men, who are only 
actuated by brutality and luſt, has the conſtant ap- 
prehenſions of diſeaſe and infamy before her. 

Though the ſun of innocence is, reſpecting her, 
ſet for ever, yet like a-beautiful ſummer's evening, 
her countenance Kill glows with its parting beams, 
and ſome remaining tints of virtue and amiableneſs 
are ſtill viſible ;—but, alas! they cannot long re- 
main ; for ſoon, very ſoon, will even thoſe traces 
be loft, and total darkneſs, with all its attendant 
horrors muſt enſue! In this gloomy, this dreadful 
night, no lefler lights” can chear the boſom of 
the unfortunate victim; — no moon, with her filver 
beams, can penetrate the ſhade, becauſe no light 
or comfort can poſſibly be derived from reflection; 
— the ſtars of heaven are clouded, and nothing pre- 
ſents itſelf but thoſe igues fatui, which having for 
a while diverted her attention, and led her through 
the different mazes of iniquity, leave her at length 
in ſome deep, inextricable ſwamp, expoſed to the 
rude aſſaults of the impending ſtorm, and remote 
from every human aſſiſtance: | A 


Unhappy ſex ! whoſe beauty is your ſnare, 
Expos'd to trials, made too frail to bear. Dxvpen. 


No eye pities her; no hand is ſtretched out to re- 


19 


— 2 


* Alas! how many unhappy women, of all ages, are 
nigghtly to be mer with in the ſtreets of London, abandoned 
to ſhame, the ſubjects of diſeaſe, and the ſlaves of luſt, in- 
temperance, and ſenſuality. | | 

| GY > heve 
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lieve her The virtuous thinking ſuch an object 
unworthy of their attention, are too good to aſſiſt 
or comfort her; — and the vicious, having loſt all 
feelings of humanity, are too bad! 

Deſerted thus on every fide, and worn out by 
calamity and diſeaſe, Death, who alone can put a 


period to her troubles, or terminate her woes, ſoon 


draws the curtain over this tragic ſcene “! — Happy 


is it for her, if ſhe has a friend ſtill remaining, who 
after having challenged every accuſer to caſt the 
firſt ſtone at her, tells her, with a voice full of love, 
mildneſs, and benevolence, neither do I condemn 
thee ! There alone is the only true friend of 
. wretchedneſs to be found, who thinks no object 
too deplorable for his pity and aſſiſtance! | 

It may be perhaps aſked, why a woman, who has 
been long accuſtomed to proſtitution, ſhould not at- 
tract the ſame pity, as one who has but lately been 
. corrupted ? To this it may be anſwered, that the 


former, pr_ by a long continuance in that courſe, 


loft all thoſe finer feelings which at firft rendered her 
miſerable, ſhe at length becomes more callous to 
the ſtrokes of adverfity, which-having been ſo re- 

peatedly inflicted, render her in ſome degree leſs 
| ſenſible of them; and having experienced a ſucceſ- 
ſion of contempt and averſion from the good part of 


mankind, and ill uſage from the bad, ſhe conceives 


an unalterable hatred to the whole human race, and 
is perfectly indifferent in what light ſhe appears to 
them+. The latter, on the contrary, has all that 


Death ends our woes, 


Fe | 
And the kind grave {huts up the mournful ſcene | 
Davor. 
+ Women are govern'd by a ſtabborn fate, | 
Their love's infuperable as their hate; 
No merit their averſion can remove, | | 
No ill requital can efface their lor. WALEER. 


miſery 
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danced before the eye of human vanity, is Wealth. 


fpee? than Poſeſons 
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miſery to go through, (and who that has any feel- 
ing, will not pity her!) before ſhe arrives to that 
infeaſible, (and in compariſon with the other, hap- 
py) ſtate! | 

Give me leave to conclude, with obſerving, that 


| thoſe libertines who behave with unfeeling brutality 


to ſuch unhappy women, ſcarce deſerve the name of 
men ; while they who are continvally talking, or 
writing againſt them, ſhould be informed, that it is 
no ways neceſſary that their invectives or bitter re- 


flections, ſhould add a ſingle pang to what they al- 


. ready ſuffer, 


P _— 
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ON THE VANITY OF RICHES. 
Riches make themſelves wings and flee away. Prov. xxiii. 85. 


\ A TE are too you to imagine the condition of 


others preferable to our own : we change, it 


may be, our fituation, but therein find not the hap- 
pineſs we png; and yet remain unconvinced of 
our folly. 


e purſue, vainly purſue, the fleeting 
phantoms which enfeebled hope raiſes in the diſtem- 


pered imagination, although diſappointment attends 
every ſtep, and mocks every endeavour. We either 


find the objects of our wiſhes recede in proportion 
to our advances, or, if poſſeſſed, that they prove 
inadequate to our ſanguine expectations *. | 

One of the moſt deceitful bubbles that ever 


* Mundane felicity is generally found to be more in pro- 
C 4 | It 
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It glitters at a diſtance, . and appears replete with 
every requiſite eſſential to terreſtrial felicity. It 
attracts the attention of numbers from every other 
object, and kindles, in the breaſts of its candidates, 
an inextinguiſhable ardour to acquire it“. By weak 
minds it is conſidered as the. /ammum bonum of 
ſublunary good; and therefore to attain it, is to 
exclude every want, and to poſleſs every ſatis- 
faction. | 
But, alas! wealth often flies the purſuer, and in 
the end, leaves him tired, languid, and diſappoint- 
ed, with the fruitleſs chace. 7 ſome indeed, ſhe 
grants her favours with peculiar liberality, and ad- 
mits them to rifle her golden treaſury. But are 
theſe in *©* @ ſpot to real happineſs confined ?'* No, 
ſurely: they find, by unprofitable experience, that 
the poſſeſſion of riches falls far ſhort of their fond 
expectations. 7 | 
Riches are not able to confer that felicity they 
promiſe, or to avert thoſe evils which they e ſup- 
poſed capable of preventing. They are unable to 
limit the licentiouſneſs of 3 to fill the graſp of 
avarice, to guard the avenues through which afflic- 
tions enter, or to afford that happineſs which is ex- 
pected from them. The poſſeſſion of wealth intro · 
duces wants not leſs numerous, not leſs importunate, 
than thoſe we eomplain of in a ſtate of poverty f. 
They are, indeed, different in kind, but not leſs de- 
ſtructive of that felicity we vainly ſeek after in this 


— 


# Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians, different tenets hold, 
et all one god acknowledge, that is— God. | 
RE SENTIMENTS OF ExPERIENCEs 


4 In vain our fields and flocks increaſe our ſtore, 


If our abundance makes us wiſh for more, DENHAM. 


imperfect 
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imperfect ſtate. We are very apt to conclude, that 


thoſe are exempt from unhappineſs, on whom pro- 


ſperity beams her radiance, and whoſe dwellings are 


circumfuſed with afluence. In the erring eſtimation 


of ſhort-fighted mortals, © their lines are caſt in 
pleaſant places; but a little reflection will convince 
us, that they are © incompaſſed with many ſor- 
rows.“ | ; \ 

View the men who have free acceſs to the tem- 
ple of Riches, and you will not find them happier 
than others : they have ſtill numerous wants, which 
increaſe with their acquiſitions ; and ftill more nu- 
merous fears, ariſing from their very poſſeſſions ; to 
which thoſe in humbler ftations are utter ſtrangers. 
Some find their deſires ſtrengthened by the increaſe 
of their wealth, and the more they inherit, the 
more unbounded is their graſp. Were it poſſible 
for ſuch to accumulate all the treaſures of the earth, 
they would ſtill be unſatisfied ; and, like Alexan- 
der, weep becauſe there was no other world within 
their reach to plunder*. Others, whoſe defires 
are more circumſcribed, and who appear contented 


* 


with their preſent poſſeſſions, are not leſs unhappy. 


Men cannot eſſentially poſſeſs more than they en- 
joy; the reſt, like a cypher on the left-hand of a 
figure, is of no value: unprofitable as to any uſe- 
ful purpoſe, it is only a barren fplendour, which, 
like the glare of a comet, although it ſhines at a 
diſtance, yet affords no warmth to invigorate him 
who gazes on it: he may contemplate it with bar- 
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_* The more wwe have, the more we want, is a proverb 
2 by the experience of every avaricious perſon in the 
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ren admiration, but cannot render it ſubſervient to 
any of the moſt valuable purpoſes of life. 

Such, therefore, as NE moat wealth than is 
ſufficient to furniſh the reaſonable wants of huma- 
nity, are generally employed in a laborious ſearch 
after pleaſures yet untaſted, in which they hope to 
find unmixed happineſs. There is, indeed, one 
ſource of pleaſure, which the enjoyment of wealth 
opens to a rational mind ; but few there are who 
find it. The extenſion of help to the helpleſs, of 
relief to the miſerable, and of comfort to thoſe 
who dwell in the regions of adverſity, are employ- 
ments attended with the pureſt ſatisfaftion. Io 
awaken joy in countenances overſpread with the 
gloom of 13 is attended with ſenſations of the 
moſt reſined delight, and tunes the ſoul to the 
ſweeteſt harmony. This is the nobleſt uſe to which 
wealth can be applied; the eſſential end for which 
Heaven has diſpenſed it. But, alas! how few are 
there amongſt the great and opulent who exerciſe 
themſelves in ſuch benevolent, ſuch god-like ac- 
tions! how few, whoſe minds are refined enough 
to reliſh the ſatisfaction ariſing from ſuch a bene- 
ficent and praiſe-worthy conduct! | 

The generality of the rich and affluent ſpend 
their time and ſubſtance in a courſe of falſely-eſti- 
mated pleaſure, which, while it affords a momen- 
ary gratification to ſome defires, creates others 
more difficult to be ſatisfied. Every indulgence of 
of the paſſions, beyond the boundaries of reaſon and 
temperance, either increaſes the _ for more 
extenſive enjoyment, or cloys with a languid ſa- 
tiety . Thele are effects equally deſtruQive _ true 
 WpP3= 
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® Reaſon was intended for a bleſſing; and ſuch it is to 
en of reflection and integyty, who defixe no more than 
| what 
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happineſs. In this dilemma the mind is perpetually 
toſſed, like a veſſel without a rudder on the boiſte- 
rous ocean. It is ſtill hurried: on by the gales of 
paſſion in purſuit of ſomething yet untried, which 
is ſuppoſed more capable of conferring happineſs : 
but his, when obtained, leaves us equally unfatis- 
fied *, and at an equal —_— from the object of 


our wiſhes, 
ON SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
Solitude ſometimes is beſt cim. MIL res- 


1 T is not probable that our rational powers and 
faculties were given us to be concealed, like 
ſepulchral lamps intended only to enlighten urns, 
and ſpread their uſeleſs rays around their ſmall 
circumferences. Doubtleſs they were deſigned for 
greater, much nobler purpoſes ; their ſplendour was 
to be more extenſive, like the ſun, to be every 
where conſpicuous : they were to be the objects of 
eſteem, to attract reſpect and veneration, by which 
their influence might become more prevalent, and 
8 2 thereby rendered capable of being univerſal 
ſſings. 8 16 

Such as had exalted underſtandings were not to 
live wholly to themſelves, to ſhine in private, but 


os wg * 


what they are able to give themſelves ; like the happy old 
Corycian, whoſe fruits and fallads, on which he lived con - 
tented, were all of his own growth, and his own plantation. 


That cruel ſomething dnpoſſeft, 
Corrodes and leavens all the reſt; 
That ſomething, if we could obtain 


Might ſoon create a future pain. 
| C 6 to 
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to be guides to thoſe of leſs elevated ſenſe; the 
ignorant, the novices in knowledge, to be ſcholars 
to the maſters of reaſon and ſcience : ſuch as had 
learned only the elements, the firft rudiments of 
virtue, were to be inſtructed both by the precepts 
and examples of ſuch as had made it their long and 
conſtant practice, and who by continual conflicts 
had got the maſtery of their paſſions, the entire 
government of themſelves ; the rich were capaci- 
tated to reward merit, and ſupply the neceſlities of 
the gh the great were made powerful, that they 
might become public bleſſings, defenders of the 
diſtreſſed, * of the innocent, and reven- 
gers of the injured. | 

From hence it appears evident, that we are not 
created wholly for ourſelves, but deſigned to be 
ſerviceable to each other, to do good to all within 
the circle of our acquaintance, and ſome way or 
other render ourſelves uſeful to thoſe whom we 
converſe with *; for which reaſon ſolitude ought 
never to be our choice, an active life including 
in it much greater uſefulneſs and perfection: but, 
if it is our fortune to live retired, to be ſhut up 
in a corner of the world, and denied the pleaſures 
of converſation, thoſe mental delights which na- 
turally reſult from rational and inſtructive dif- 
courſes, we ought to endeayour to become good 
company to oxr/elves; and to conſider, that, if 
we huſband our time 'well, improve our abilities, 
lay in a rich ſtock of knowledge, and, by our 
diligence and induſtry, make a happy progreſs in 
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* But as he fram'd a whole, the whole to bleſs, 
On mutual wants built mutual happineſs ; 
So from the firſt, eternal order ran, 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. Por x. 
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the neceſſary, as well as the pleaſant, parts of learn- 
ing, we ſhall be always agreeably and uſefully em- 


ployed, without calling in auxiliary aids; be chear- 


ful alone, and very entertaining to ourſelves, with- 


out being obliged for any part of our ſatisfaction, 
to thoſe trifling diverſions of which the generality 
of mankind are fond“. 1 8 

What can afford a higher, a more rational plea- 
ſure, a purer, a more tranſporting delight, than to 
retire into ourſelves, and there curiouſly and atten- 
tively inſpect the various operations of our fquls, 
compare ideas, conſult our reaſon, and view all the 
beauties of our intellects, the inimitable ſtrokes of 


divine wiſdom which are viſible in our faculties, 


and thoſe participations of infinite power, which 
are diſcoverable in our wills and abilities? 

Without us, there is nothing but what will be a 
fit ſubject for our contemplation, and prove a con- 
ſtant and delectable entertainment. If we look on 
our bodies, the fineneſs of their compoſure, and 


admirable ſymmetry and exact proportion of their 


parts, that majeſty which appears in the face, that 
vivacity which ſparkles in the eye, together with 
that noble and commanding air which accompanies 
every motion; will afford ample matter for medita- 
tion. If we extend our view to the ſenſitive and ve- 
getative kingdoms, make a ſtrict ſcrutiny into the 
individuals of each reſpective kind, conſider their 
forms, their properties, their uſes, and their pecu- 


* —_ —_ _— 
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** A perſon fond of reading and reſſection, one who has 
a taſte for poetry, painting, muſic, drawing, and the pleaſures of 
a garden, may always find exerciſe and employment, though 
retired from buſineſs ; and is beſt ſuited to lead a life of 
ſolitude, without wearineſs or inactivity. | 
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liar virtues ; and if to theſe we add the inanimate - 
parts of the creation, and obſerve Nature as ſhe 1s 
there luxuriantly exhibiting her ſkill in numberleſs 
productions, we ſhall find abundant matter for 
thought to work upon; but, if we widen our pro- 
ſpect, and look beyond the narrow confines of zhis 
globe, we ſhall pleaſingly, confounded with a charm- 
ing variety of objects, be loſt in a delightful maze, 
ſhall ſtray from one wonder to another, and always 
find ſomething new, ſomething great, ſomething | 
| ſurpriſingly admirable, and every way worthy of 
that infinite, that incomprehenfible wiſdom, to 
whom they owe their original. 


Thus may we delightfully as well as advan- 
tageouſly employ ourſelves in our ſtudies, in our 
gardens, and in the filent retirement of a ſhady 
grove. EE 


Oh! be this retirement mine! 
Retirement crown'd with calm repoſe ; 
The world P& chearfully refign, 
And all the pomp which grandeur knows ! 


By day, the verdant fields, the lofty hills, the 
winding rivers, the murmuring brooks, the bleating 
. flocks, the lowing herds, the warbling birds, the 
beautiful inſects, the numerous little reptiles, to- 
gether with the vaſt expanſe of heaven, and that 
glorious ſpring of light, the ſun, which adorns it, 
and imprints a pleaſing luſtre, imparts a delightful 
diverfity of colours to every thing on which it 
ſhines, will ſuggeſt freſh hints: at night ten thou- 
ſand lovely objects will entertain us; unnumbered 
orbs of light rolling over our heads, may keep our 
thoughts at that time agreeably employed. 
LY If at any time we find that too cloſe an atten- 
tion, too great an intenſeneſs of mind brings a lan- 
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uor on our ſpirits, we. may have recourſe to books ; 
in them (if judiciouſly choſen) we ſhall be ſure to 
meet with rational amuſement, ſomething that will 
inſtruct as well as pleaſe* ; will make our hours 
ſlide pleaſantly along, and by advancement in 
knowledge, prevent their being loſt. . 5 | 

But none can be thus happy in ſolitude, unleſs 
they have an inward purity of mind, their deſires 
contracted, and their paſſions abſolutely under the 
government of their reaſont. Learning, without 
piety and virtue, will not, cannot, beſtow felicity : 
where there is an internal diſturbance, a tumult 
of thought, a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and an anxiouſ- 
neſs of ſoul, there can be no eaſy reflections, no 
ſatisfying pleaſures: no; there muſt be innocence, 
compoſure, and a true underſtanding of the value 
of things, before the ſoul can take a complacency 
in herſelf. 4 
To render a private life truly eaſy, there muſt be 
genuine piety, as well as human knowledge; un- 
corrupted morals, as well as an inſight into nature; 
a regardleſſneſs of wealth; at leaſt, no eager ſolici- 
tude about it; a being weaned from the world; 
from its vanity, its applauſe, its cenſure, its pomp, 
as well as from whatever it has enticing or diſturb. 
ing, and from all that it can either give or take 
away : for, without an abſolute independence on 
all — here, we cannot properly be ſaid to en- 
joy ourſelves; and, without this, we never can be 
happy 1n retirement. . hs 
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* A friend, a book the ſtealing hours ſecure, 2251 
And mark them down for wiſdom. TromPsoN, 


+ Vide Retired Pleaſures, in proſe and verſe. 


. | Vide Lucas on Happineſs, 
| ON. 
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ON THE BENEFITS OF ADVERSITY, 


Good when he gives, ſupremely good, 
Nor kfs when he denies z 
Ev'n croſſes from his ſovereign hand 
Are bleſſings in diſguiſe. | War rs: 


& Fan ſacred writings, in almoſt every page, 
1 war mankind againſt the inſolence of Pro- 
ſperity, and afford the moſt 3 pictures of men, 
who, having been raiſed from nothing to greatneſs, 
became inſenſible to every paſt office of friendſhip, 
and ſinned againſt that very zeal or favour, to which 
they principally owed their elevation. On the other 
hand, Adverſity is deſcribed in the holy volume 
as the ſalutary chaſtiſement of an all-wiſe and affec- 
tionate parent, who wiſhes to reclaim his child, 
and to call back the Prodigal to his Father's home, 
| Proſperity frequently inflates the mind, as parti- 
_ cular diſeaſes enlarge the circumference of the #9] | 
a change which proceeas from ſome powerful relax- 
ation, and which is a ſymptom of danger and de- 
cay. Mental imbecility cauſes the one, and ſome 
kind of corporeal weakneſs occaſions the, other. — 
But fo are we made, that to bear a ſudden elevation 
with humility and temperance, requires an almoſt 
_ gigantic reſolution; and he muſt poſſeſs an eagle's 
eye, who can look at the ſudden ſplendour of pro- 
ſperity without winking. 155 
Io outſtrip every competitor; to ſoar above the 
malice of thoſe who once hated us, and be ſhielded 
from the attacks of thoſe who perſecuted us; to be 
ſuddenly raiſed to the means of conn thoſe who 
had done us evil, and of rewarding thoſe who had 
done us good ;---to be removed from the neceſſity of 
Jooking humble before the proud, and enabled to 
| | | 2 . __ return 
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return the ſupercilious glance of that pride which 
lately had diflained us;—in ſhort, to find every 
wiſh of humble and anx1ous life at once realized into 
gratification :—theſe, ſurely, are circumſtances fo 
flattering to the weakneſs of human nature, that it 
is almoſt impoſſible not to become giddy on a ſud- 
den elevation to them. | 
On the contrary, Adverſity, however great its 
firſt ſhock may be, ſoon yields to time; and, on the 
recovery from it, we begin to ſee every thing in 
1ts true light ; the falſe x ne is at once diffipated, — 
our true are, immediately diſtinguiſhed from our 
Falſe friends* ;—we are no longer dupes to the fal- 
lacy of our own hearts, and the film is ſoon removed 
which prevented us from ſeeing and knowing our- 
ſelves T. Reflection, vigilance, and foreſight, now 
ſucceed to inattention, negligence, and careleſſneſs. 
e reſt upon nothing that will not ſupport us; 
and, finding that the beſt of this world's depen- 
dencies are but weak and uncertain, we ſhall be 
taught to look for permanent ſupport and comfort, 
in the hopes of a better, beyond the grave. 
To this point Adverſity is intended to conduct 
us; and they who patiently attend to its guidance, 
will ſoon be perſuaded that it is only a bleſſing in 
diſguiſe t; the gentle corrections of a tender father, 
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*% He who is a friend in need, may be truly accounted a 
friend indecd. . | 2 
Proſperity makes friends, Adverſity tries them. N 
+ Men in adverſity moſt plain appear, | 
It ſhews us wat and-who they really are; 
Then from the lips truth undiſſembled flaws, 
The maſk falls off, and the juſt features ſnows. 
' 1 LuUCRETIUS. 
1 Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, _ | 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
| Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 8 
0 Wo 
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who wiſhed to work the real good of his children; 
and, looking back with gratitude, mingled with 
diſdain, to the heighths from whence they fell, will 
exclaim with the exiled ſtateſman of Greece, that 
* they ſhould have been utterly ruined, if they had not 


% been undone.” 
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ON THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE. 


. The ways of Providence are dark and intricate, 
PuzzPd with mazes and perplex'd with errors; 
Our underflanding ſcarches them in vain, 
Toft and bewilder d in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 
Nor fees with how much art the windings turn, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. Appisox's CATos 


13 the ordinary courſe of human affairs, we be- 
hold a very mixed and buſy ſcene; the paſſions of 
men variouſly agitated, and new changes daily tak ing 
place upon this ſtage of time, We behold peace 
and war alternately returning; the fortunes of pri- 
vate men riſing and falling; and ftates and nations 
2 of the ſame viciſſitude. In all this, if 
we attend only to the operations of external cauſes, 
and to the mere rotation of events, we view no 
more than the inanimate part of nature; we ſtop at 
the ſurface of things; and contemplate the great 
ſpectacle which is preſented to us, not with the 
eyes of rational and intelligent beings. | 
'The life and beauty of the univerſe ariſe from 
the view of that wiſdom and that goodneſs, which 
animate and conduct the whole, and unite all the 
pars in one great deſign. There is an Eternal 
Mind who puts all thoſe wheels in motion ; himſelf 
remaining for ever at reſt. Nothing is void of God. 
Even in the paſſions and actions of men he is 0 
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the frame of nature from various and jarring 
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be found; and where they imagine they guide 
themſelves, they are guided and controuled hy his 


Almighty hand. What ſolemn thoughts and devout 


affections ought this meditation to inſpire; when 
in viewing the affairs of the world, we attend not 
merely to the actings of men, but to the ways of 
God; and conſider ourſelves, and all our con- 
cerns, as included in his high and gracious admi- 


niſtration! | 


This ſhould prevent us from cenſuring Provi- 


dence, on account of any ſeeming diſorders and 


evils which at preſent take place in the world. 
The various inſtances which might be pointed out, 


of human PR and wickedneſs rendered ſubſer- 


vient to wiſe and uſeful ends, give us the higheft 
reaſon to conclude that, in all other caſes of ſeem- 
ing evil, the like ends are carried on. This ought 
to ſatisfy our minds even when the proſpect is moſt 


dark and e The plans of Divine Wiſ⸗ 
an 


dom are too lar comprehenſive to be diſcerned 
by mortals in all their extent; and where we can 


ſee only by parts, we muſt frequently be at a loſs in 


judging of the whole. The way of God is in 
the ſea, and his path in the mighty waters; and his 
footſteps are not known. But although thou ſayeſt 
thou canſt not ſee him, yet judgment is before him; 


therefore truſt thou in him.“ As in the natural 


world no real deformity is found, nothing but what 
has either ſome ornament, or ſome uſe; ſo in the 


moral world, the moſt irregular and deformed 


pearances contribute, in one way or other, to'tl 


order of the whole. 3 | 
The ſupreme Being, from the moſt oppoſite and 


diſagreeing principles, forms univerſal concord; 


and adapts even the moſt harſh and diflonant notes 
to the harmony of his praiſe. As he hath reared 


ts, 
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elements, and hath ſettled it in peace; ſo he hath 
formed ſuch an union by his Providence, of the 
more various intereſts and more jarring paſſions of 
men, that they all 0 to his glory, and co- 
operate for general good. How amazing is that 
wiſdom, which comprehends ſuch infinite diverſi- 
ties and contrarieties within its ſcheme! How power- 
ful that hand which bends to its own purpoſe the 
good and the bad, the buſy and the idle, the friends 
and the foes of truth; which obliges them all to 
hold on their courſe to his glory, though divided 
from one another by a multitude of purſuits, and 
often differing even from themſelves; and while 
they all move at their own freedom, yet by a ſecret 
influence, winds and turns them at his ſoverei 

will!“ O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God! How unſearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways paſt finding 


13 
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ON THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGE, 


The fweeteſt cordial Axe receives at laſt, 
JJ conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. DENHAM. 


II is the obſervation of a fine writer, that * an 
1 old man who is not a fool, is the happieſt crea- 
ture in the world; for after having afſed the noon 
of life in the hurry of buſineſs, he fits down in the 
evening in his great chair, and, in ſocial, converſe 
or chearful reflection, enjoys the pleaſing retroſpect 
of paſt occurrences. 4 | 
All the events of his active life he recalls to me- 
mory ; he re- acts, in imagination, the characters he 
was once fond to perſonate, Such are the natural 
me " | and 
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and pleaſing amuſements of his ſolitary moments; 


and in his ſocial hours, happy in the enjoyment of 
the friends that revere and love him, and bleſſed 
perhaps, in the ſweet attentions of a virtuous and 
affectionate family, he entertains himſelf and them, 
with a narrative of paſt atchievements, when his 


| heart was fired by the love of virtue, animated by 


the purſuit of its attendant pleaſures, and ardent for 
the acquiſition of honourable fame; The various 
ſcenes and various adventures of days that will re- 
turn no more, afford an inexhauſtible fund of re- 
troſpective pleaſure. The youthful ſtudies that 
now contribute their acquiſitions for the delight and 


ornament of his age; or the days of honeſt induſ- 


try, by which he has gained the bleſſings of compe- 
Jy ch 4 theſe, in wed urs afford him ep 
ſatisfaction *. | 8 

The good old man is ſenſible to pleaſures that are 

culiar to that period of his life. Secure in the 
r e of tranquillity, he revolves in his mind, 
with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, the adventures of his 
laborious life; and the calamities that are now no 
more, he reviews with the glow of extacy and joy: 


for ſo powerful indeed is the influence of contraſt, 
that it may not improperly be termed the Nurſe of 


Happineſs : it teaches us to know the value of our 


preſent enjoyments, by comparing them to the ſuf- 


ferings we once endured, and the miſery from which 
we have happily 3 „ | 

With reſpect to all the rational and worthy plea- 
ſures of exiſtence, and the conſcience of a good 


— 


n 
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= 
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* Bleſs'd ſon of foreſight! TE. 
Whoſe work is done, who triumphs in the paſt, 


Whoſe yeſterdays look backwards with a ſmile. 
NicuT TwoucHTs. 


fame, 
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fame, the reſpet and company of virtuous men, 
and the contemplation of a happy immortality, 
theſe are enjoyments for which our capacities are 
a * by increaſe of years. 

1 


W 


eligible. The recollection of a well - ſpent youth 
fills the mind with a pleaſure, not only the moſt ele- 
ant in itſelf, but pure, tranquil, and unallayed. 
ven thoſe who are ſo unhappy, that they cannot 
advert to their earlier years with ſatisfaction, have 
at leaſt this conſolation left, that they are under no 
temptation to repeat their youthful follies. 
But we muſt not forget to inſtruct the youthful 
votaries of pleaſure, that vicious indulgencies, not 


reſtrained in time, will grow into habits that can- 


not be eradicated“, and will render the aged man 
an object of pity and contempt. In one of the 
Fpectators this conſideration is forcibly exemplified 


in the ſuppoſed letter of an old debauchee: How | 


is it, Sir, that my appetites are increaſed upon me, 


with the loſs of power to gratify them? I write 
this, like a criminal, to warn people to enter upon 


what reformation they pleaſe to make of themſelves 
in their youth, and not expect that they ſhall be ca- 
ble of it, from a fond opinion ſome have often 


in their mouths, that if we do not leave our defires, 


they will leave us. It is far otherwiſe. 
I am now as vain in my dreſs, and as flippant 
when I ſee a pretty woman, as when in my youth 


I ſtood upon a bench in the pit, to ſurvey the whole 


circle of beauties, The folly is ſo extravagant 


— 
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e Ill habits gather by unſeen degrees, 
As brooks make rivers, rivers ſwell to ſeas. 


with 


le we are indulged by the Divine permiſ- | 
fion with the bleſſing of health, a wiſe man will 
conſider the latter part of life as certainly the moſt _ 


1 
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with me, and I went on with ſo little check of my 
defires, or reſignation of them, that I can affure 
you, I ve * merely to entertain my own 
thoughts, fit with my ſpectacles on, writing love- 
letters to the beauties that have long ſince been in 
their graves. | * 
This is to warm my heart with the faint memory of 
delights which were once agreeable to me : but how 
muck happier would my life have been now, if I 
could have looked back on any worthy actions done 
for my country ! If I had laid out that which I pro- 
fuſed in luxury and wantonneſs, in acts of gene- 
roſity and charity! I have lived a batchelor to this 
day ; and, inſtead of a numerous offspring, with 
which, in the regular ways of life,, I might have 
poſſibly delighted myſelf, I have only to amuſe 
myſelf with the repetition of old ſtories and in- 
trigues, which no one will believe I was ever con- 
co_w_ 3 : 5 : 
But Age, on the contrary, in every virtuous per 
ſon, ——4 a degree of e an 3 
which renders it far more eligible than all the plea- 
ſures of youth. If to be regarded, attended, and 
— with deference, are circumſtances of plea- 
ſure, they are ſuch as are the conſtant concomitants 
of a virtuous old age. With reſpect to the ap- 
roach of death, which Tully has enumerated in 
his account of the four objections to old age, it 
may be obſerved with that admirable Philoſopher, 
that youth has greater probabilities of being nearer 
death than age®. What youth can ſay more than 
an old man, that he ſhall live till z9-morrowe ? 5 
Youth are not only more liable to diſorders, but 


i 
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The old u die, we truly ſay, ö | 1 
But tis as true, that younger may. SoltT, WALKS. 


thoſe 
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thoſe diſorders are more violent, and their recovery 


from them, in conſequence, more doubtful. The 
youth, indeed, expects many more days, which the 
old man has no reaſon to do. The expectations of 
the youth are not well founded ; for what can be 


more unwiſe than to put confidence in an uncer- 


tainty* ? But if the aged mgn has not room even 
for hope, he is {till happier than the youth; for he 
has already enjoyed that, of which the other is only 


in expectation. The one wiſhes to live long; but 


the other has already obtained that wiſh. 

After all, is there any thing in human life, the 
duration of which can be called lang? If hours, 
days, months and years paſs away in quick ſucceſ- 
fion, it is of little moment what hour, what day, 
what month, or what year, we may retire from 
ſuch a tranſient ſcene. A is due to the good 
actor, in whatever part o 
exit. Thus it is in the eſtimation of a wiſe man: 
a ſhort life will be ſufficient to evince him a man of 
probity and virtue: when he ceaſes to be ſuch, he 

as lived too long; and while he is ſuch, it is of 
little importance to him how long he ſhall be ſo, if 
he is to continue ſo to the end of his life: for,” 
as it has been admirably obſerved, © honourable age 
is not that which ſtandeth in length of time, nor 
that ts meaſured by number of years; but awi/dom is 
the grey hair unto men, and unſpotted life is old age.” 


* 


* Tis a common and juſt proverb, the old n die, and 
the young may: ? bt 

No age nor ſtation is from death ſecure, | 

He cuts down young and old, the rich and poor. 


A WALK 


the play he makes his 
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A WALK IN A COUNTRY CHURCH YARD. 


Omnes una manet nox, : a 
Es calcanda ſemel 2a Lethri. 


Am juſt returned from indulging a pleaſing me- 

lancholy in a country churchyard, and paying a 
reſpectful viſit to the dead, of which I muft one day 
increaſe the number. As the ſolemnity and aweful- 
neſs of the place inſtantly affect the beholder, the 
ſolitude and filence of it equally diſpoſe him to 
ſeriouſneſs and attention ; ſo that we no where find 
a more ſuitable, uſeful, and improving retirement 
for the ſons and daughters of mortality. Every mo- 
nument has its inſtruction, and every hillock its leſ- 
ſon of morality, for the peruſal of the thoughtful 
paſſenger. 


How bleſs'd the man ! who, fick of gaudy ſcenes, 

(Scenes apt to thruſt between us and ourſel ves, 

Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
Amid Death's gloomy, filent, cypreſs ſhades, 
 Vopierc'd by Vanity's fantaſtic ray; 

To read the monuments, to weigh his duſt, 

Viſit the yaults, and dwell among the tombs !_ 

NiouT TrovenTs; 


J have, by this means, in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
read the hiſtory of the whole village, and could tell 
the names of its principal inhabitants for the laſt 


thirty or forty years“. I might, perhaps, go a lit- 


* Their names, their years, ſpelt by th” unletter'd muſe, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply 3 


And many a holy text around ſhe ſirews, | 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die, Grar's ELEzOv. 


Vol. I. D tie 
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le higher; but here, by the injury of time and 
-weather, the __ begins to be interrupted, and the 


Letters are ſo defaced, that, if an inſcription can 


be made out, it is with great difficulty and con- 
jecture. | | 

It is not, however, without pity and concern, I 
Jee the kind endeavour of the 05 
the memory of a departed friend, ſo ſoon fruſtrated 


And diſappointed. To continue the remembrance 


of the deceaſed, though by a mould of earth, a 
turf of graſs, or a rail of wood, is an inſtance of 


affection and humanity, equal to the moſt coſtly mo- 
numents of braſs and marble, in every __ but 


expence and the duration; and yet how periſhable 
are even theſe! how fruitleſs is the expence ! and 
How ſhort is the duration! | | 

The churchyard I look on as the rendezvous 
of the whole-pariſh, to which people of all ages and 


Conditions reſort. It is the common dormitory, 


where, after the labours of life are over, they all 
repoſe themſelves together in the duſt*. The lit- 
tle cares and concerns they had, when living, are 
Here entirely forgotten ; nor comes there hither an 


aneaſineſs or enmity to diſquiet or interrupt their 


reſt. The jealouſies and fears, the diſcontents and 
ſuſpicions, the animoſities and miſunderſtandings, 
which imbitter men one againſt another, are all de- 


termined inthe grave; here end all reſentments and 
: | 


Contentions. 
The grave very juſtly may be ſtyled a ſtate of 


perfect equality. The rich and the poor, the 


young and the aged, the wiſe and the fooliſh, all 


Jy down together, and are blended in the duſt. 


— — 
* „ 


ons — Tis here all meet; 1 
Where tyrants vex not, and the weary reſt. 
F | © BLaik's Grave. 
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Here it is, that no one is greater or leſs than an- 
other; for rottenneſs admits of no diſtinction, nor 


corruption of ſuperiority: the - faireſt ſhall be a 


ſtench, and the moſt beautiful ſhall be loathſome *. 
Rejoice thou, then, that art now deſpiſed and light. 
ly eſteemed ; for the time cometh when the haugh- 
tieſt ſhall be made low, and the meanneſs of the great 
be as thine; the ſpitefulneſs of the proud, and 
the loftineſs of the ſcornful, ſhatl be humbled to- 
Ne and the foot of the beggar ſhall trample on 
them. | 
I will allow that the pomp of à great man may 
adorn his funeral, and ffattery may attend it with co- 
ronets, pedigrees, and banners; whatever is bes 
yond, is nuiſance only and abhorrence. The ſepul- 
chre, too, may be painted without, but within 18 
Full of filthineſs and uncleanneſs; and the corpſe 
may be wrapped in velvet and fine linen, yet in 
velvet and fine linen it ſhall rot and moulder:; the 
Jeaden coffin, and the arched vault may ſeparate it 
from vulgar duſt-; but even here ſhall the worm 
find it, nor ſhall his hunger be ſatisfied, till he ſtrips 
it to the very bones. In the mean while, the labour - 
ed epitaph is mocking it with titles, and belying it 
with praiſes; the paſſenger muſt be ſtopt to lament 
2 and the reader is called upon to weep, that 
a perſon, 1lluſtriouſly deſcended, ſhould be ſo lik 
the reſt of his fellow- creatures as to 4 t. 
The proceſſion may be long, and ſet off with all 
the finery that pride can invent, or money enn ꝓro- 
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* Ye blooming virgins, beautiful and fair, 
To theſe abodes, this place of ſkulls repair, 
And learn how frail the charms of beauty are.) 
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cure“, inſomuch that women ſhall ſtand amazed, 
and even children behold it with aſtoniſnment and 
wonder; yet all this midnight-ſhew, which has 
raiſed the curioſity of multitudes, and with pur- 
poſed delays has increaſed 1t into impatience, can 
o no farther with him than to the grave; here 
muſt all ſtate leave him, and the honours he poſſeſ- 
ſes, ſhall be his no longer ; hitherto they may go, 
but no farther, and here fall his proud waves be 
layed. > Fes | 523 
Having thus amuſed myſelf in contemplating the 
vanity of human e What is it, aid I, that 
can make us ſtart and ſhudder at the thoughts of 
death? The mighty and the rich of the world may 
tremble; but what is the ſting of death to thoſe 
whoſe lives have been altogether miſery? or what 
power has the grave over the wretched and unhap- 
py? Is it not rather a refuge from violence and 
oppreſſion, and a retreat from inſolence and con- 
tempt? Is it not a protection to the defenceleſs, and 
a ſecurity to him who has no place to fly to? Surely 
in death there is ſafety, and in the grave there is 
ace t; this wipes off the ſweat of the poor la- 
13 man, and takes the load from the bended 
back of the weary traveller: this dries up the tears 
of the diſconſolate, and makes the heart of the ſor- 
rowful to forget its throbbings: it is this which 
eaſes the agonies of the NL and gives a medi- 


2 
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* How rich the trappings ! Now they're all unfurl'd, 
And ghttering in the ſun, triumphant entries 
Of conquerors and coronation pomps 14 | 
In glery ſcarce exceed ! BLAIR's GRAVE. 


+ Here the wicked ceaſe from troubling, and here the aveary are 
Freſt, Job iii. 17. | | Wc 
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cine to the hopeleſs incurable ; this diſcharges the 
naked and the hungry inſolvent, and releaſes him 


from his confinement, who muſt not otherwiſe have 


come thence, till he had paid the uttermoſt farthing : 


it is this that reſcues the ſlave from his cruel taſk- 
maſter, and frees the priſoner from the demands of 
him that cannot pity: this filences the clamours of 
the malicious defamer, the flanders of whiſperers, 
and the voice of ſcandal. 


Ihe infirmitics of age, the follies of youth, the 


blemiſhes of the deformed, the phrenſies of the 


lunatic, and the weakneſſes of the ideot, are here 


all buried together; and who ſhall ſee them? Let 
the men of gaiety and laughter be terrified with the 
thoughts of their departure, becauſe their pleaſure 
is no more; but let the ſons and daughters of wretch- 
edneſs and affliction, who believe on Chriſt, (the re- 
ſurrection and the life) ſmile and be comforted; for 
their deliverance draweth nigh, and their trouble 
ceaſeth ; while ſighing and ſorrowing ſhall be known 
to them no more. | : 972.08 FEY 
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ON THE HAPPINESS OF A FUTURE STATE.” | 


Au, all on earth is ſhadow z | on ans 
All beyond is ſubſtance. Nicur TryovGcHTs- 


"TTHOUT ſociety it is impoſſible for man 

as a ſocialheing to be happy. Place him in 

a region where he was ſurrounded with every plea- 
ſure; yet there, if he found himſelf a ſolitary indi- 
vidual, he would only pine and languiſh. Not 
merely our wants, and mutual dependence, but our 
native inſtincts alſo, in ſome degree, impel us to 
aſſociate together. The intercourſe which we here 
= D 3 maintain 
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maintain with our fellow- creatures, is a ſouree of 
our chief enjoyments. But, alas! how much are 
theſe allayed by a variety of diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances that enter into all our connexions! Some-. 
times we ſuffer from the diſtreſſes of thoſe whom. 
we love; and ſometimes from their vices or their 
Frailties. Where friendſhip is cordial, it is expoſed. 
to the wounds of painful ſympathy,. and to the an- 
guiſh of violent ſeparation. Where it is ſo cool as 
not to occaſion ſympathetic pains, it is never pro- 
ductive of much pleaſure. 

The. ordinary commerce of the world confifts.. 
in a circulation of frivolous intercourſe, in which 
the heart has no concern. It is generally inſipid, 
and often ſoured by the ſlighteſt difference in hu-. 
mour, or oppoſition of intereſt. We fly to compa- 
ny in order to be relieved from weariſome corre- 
ſpondence with ourſelves; and the vexations which 
we meet witk in ſociety, frequently drive us back 
again into ſolitude. Even among. the. virtuous,.. 
diſſenſions will ariſe; and diſagreement in opinion 
too often produces alienation of heart. We form 
very few connections where ſomewhat does not oc- 
cur to diſappoint our hopes. The beginnings are 
often pleaſing. We flatter ourfelves with having 
found thoſe who will never give us diſguſt, But 
weakneſſes are too ſoon diſcovered. Suſpicions ariſe ;_ 
and love waxes cold. We are jealous of one an- 
other, and accuſtomed to live in diſguiſe. | A ſtudi- 
ed civility aſſumes the name, without the reality of 
friendſhip“; and ſecret animoſity and envy are of- 
ten. concealed. under the careſſes of diſſembled af 
fection. | wah 


— 


* 
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. Mankind are in gen'ral full of deceit, 
And friendſhip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet. | 
| Hence 
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Hence the pleaſure of earthly ſociety, like all our 
other pleaſures, is extremely imperfect; and can 
give us but a very faint conception of the joy that 
muſt ariſe from the ſociety of perfecł ſpirits in a 
Happier world. Here, it is with difficulty that we 
can ſelect from the corrupted crowd, a few with 
whom we wiſh to aſſoeiate in ſtrict union. There, 
are aſſembled all the wiſe, the holy, and the juſt, 
who ever exiſted in the world; without any diſtreſs 
to trouble their mutual bliſs, or any ſource of diſ- 
agreement to interrupt their perpetual. harmony. 
Artifice and concealment are: unknown. there. 
There, no competitors ſtroggle ;- no factions con- 
tend; no rivals ſupplant each other.- The voice- 
of diſcord never riſes, nor the whiſper of ſuſpicion: 
never circulates among thoſe innocent and bleſſed 
ſpirits. Each happy in himſelf, participates in the 
happineſs of all the reſt ; and by reciprocal com-- 
munications of love and friendſhip, at once receives 
from, and adds to, the ſum of general felicity.- 

United to this great aſſembly, the bleſſed at the 
fame time renew-thoſe ancient connections avith vir 
tuous friends, which had been diſſolved here below 
by death. The proſpect of this awakens in the 
heart the moſt pleaſing and tender ſentiment which. 
perhaps can fill it in this mortal ſtate; for of all the 
ee which we are ſubject to in the preſent 
world, none is ſo bitter as that occaſioned by the 
fatal ſtroke which ſeparates us, in appearance for 
ever, from thoſe to whom either nature or friend- 
ſhip had intimately joined our hearts“. Memory, 
from time to time, renews the anguiſh ; opens the- 


5 je 
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* Tt is one of the melancholy pleaſures of an old man, to- 
recollect the kindnefles of friends, whoſe kindnefs he will- 
experience no more. ; Dr. JonN so. 
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wound which ſeemed once to have been clofed ; 
and by mowng thoſe joys which are paſt and gone, 


touches every ſpring of painful ſenſibility. 

In theſe agonizing moments how relieving the 
thought, that the ſeparation is only temporary, and 
not eternal *! that there is a time to come of re- 
union with thoſe with whom our happieſt days on 
earth were ſpent; whoſe joys and ſorrows once 
were our's; and from whom, after we ſhall have 
landed on,the peaceful ſhore where they now dwell, 
no revolutions of nature ſhall ever be able to part 
us more !—Such is the ſociety and bleſſedneſs of the 
ſaints above. ok 


*Tis Heaven that points out an Hereaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Appisox's CaTos 


; a 5 

« Suppofing the whole body of the earth were a great ball or 
, maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a fingle grain or par- 
«« ticle of this ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand 

% years: Suppofing then that you had it in your choice, 
« to be happy all the while this prodigious maſs of ſand 
% was conſuming by this flow method, till there was not 
« a.grain of it left, upon condition that you were to be 
, miſerable for ever after: or, ſuppoſing that you were to 

4e be miſerable till the whole maſs of ſand were thus an- 
<< nihilated, at the rate of one grain in a thouſand years: 


„ which of thoſe two would you make your choice?“ 
F OR imaginations like our's, confined within 

narrow bounds, and to natures almoſt entirely 
ſubſervient to error, it might perhaps ſeem impoſſi- 


—— — 
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* Tho' here we meet to part, when time is o'er, 
We then ſhall meet in heay'n to part ns more. 


ble 
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ble that ſuch a vaſt heap of ſand as is mentioned in 
the above query could ever be annihilated; con- 
ſequently we ſhould be apt to prefer immediate to 
future expetart happineſs. But in that we ſhould 
only act according to our natures, not according to 
our intereſts. „ 
Eternity far exceeds the comprehenfion of finite 
beings ® 7 nor can a juft idea of its duration enter 
into the heart of man. We look forward, and at 
firſt fancy we have found it out; but we are ſoon 
overwhelmed with perplexity, and brought to ac- 
knowledge our ignorance; though at the ſame time 
our thoughts are raiſed to contemplate that Divine 
Peing who is infinity himſelf, Who has exiſted 
from, and who will exiſt to, all eternity. Eternity 
we have a faint conception of, as a continual ſeries. 
of ages that will never have. an end +: But how 
that is poſſible, is beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge to aſcertain. This truth, however, is ob- 
vious— That though we are now ignorant of it, we 


ſhall not always remain ſo; and therefore our prin- | 


br apr ought to be, to ſecure, through the aid 
of divine grace, a favourable reception at the end 
of our journey, where we mult all, ſooner or later, 
arrive. paves 

We are allowed a ſmall, but uncertain number of 
years in this life to qualify and prepare us for the 
next #; and what the next will be, depends in a 


W 
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* A ſtill beginning never-ending age; 
Which when ten thoufand years are done, 
Is ſtill the ſame, and ſtill to be begun. Con oRRVYE. 
+ Eternity is not unfitly repreſented by a ring or circle, 
which has neither a beginning nor end, 
: While thou may, 3 


** | 
Provide mere firm ſupport, or fink for ever. 
| | Nickr Taovcnrs. 
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great meaſure on the works we perform in this. 
ö ſhall be eternally happy, or everlaſtingly 

miſerable *! And are theſe ſuch trifling thoughts, 

that nearly all mankind laugh at them? Is not our 

eternal welfare at ſtaxe - and are not we the objects 

who are to be anſwerable for it? Surely we are! and 


can we then neglect ſo great a work? or rather, 


qQught we not to prefer this to every other conſi - 
deration? 2 ball 
The queſtion is, (not that. which is propoſed 
above, but) whether we will chuſe to be happy for - 
the ſpace of threeſcore and ten, nay, perhaps of 
only twenty or ten years, or miſerable to all eter- 
nity: or, on the contrary, miſerable, (even ſup- 
poſing that ſhould be the cafe, which rarely if ever - 
Ey ns) for this ſnort term of years, and happy for 
a whole eternity f? What words are ſufficient to 
expreſs that folly, and want of conſideration, which 
in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice! Indeed, one 
would think it abſolutely impoſſible any rational 
being could do it. But yet we every day ſee that man- 
kind are a ſet of unthinking, degenerate wretches, 
who ſacrifice their real, to imaginary intereſt ; and 
act in direct defiance of that God, who they are aſ- 
ſured by divine revelation will one day be their tre- 
mendous judge. One cannot enough wonder at 
ſuch madneſs and ſtupidity, while the reflection 
cauſes the moſt poignant grief; for to ſuppoſe that 
hundreds and thouſands. of our fellow-creatures wil- 


— 
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* Beyond the grave #wo ftates alone remain, 
Of endleſs pleaſure and eternal pain. RURAL CHRISTIAN 


7. A dread eternity, how ſurely mine! 
And can eternity belong to me ? 
Poor penſioner on the bounties of an hour!“ | 
SOT 4 NigaT THOUGHTS 
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fully plunge themſelves into an abyſs of endleſs mi- 
ſery and woe, muſt raiſe the tender ſigh, and move 
the ſympathizing heart. | 
Tis, I grant, unfaſhionable to reflect /erioyffy on 
any ſubject; but are we to regard faſhion preferably 
to our eternal good Are we to ſubject ourſelves 
to a phantom, a-mere word, which hardly conti- 
nues to have the ſame meaning fix hours together, 
and yet refuſe to obey the precepts of our God ?— 
a benevolent, gracious, and all-wiſe being, at whoſe 
voice we cannot but tremble, and who will ere long 
reward us according to our deeds ! No, ſurely : let 
us then, as it is no leſs our privilege than our duty, 
reflect ſeriouſly in time, that we may not be — 5 
rable to all eternity. | | | 


D E S-I RE AND PLEASURE. 
AN ALLEGORICAL'DIALOGUEs 


Des1RE, HAT is more noble, what more 
| exalted, than to be unconfined ! has 
not this ſomething divine in it?;k· 

PLEASURE. Thou haſt too much of the man 
in thee, to pretend to any thing divine. Thy great 
extent is like a vaſt deſart, a larger field to ſtarve 

in, and only ſhews the greatneſs of thy want, which, 
like an abyſs, is never to be filled. How often haſt 
thou exclaimed—O that I had but this, I aſk no 
more! I have no ſooner given thee that wiſhed-for 
object, but thou haſt ſobeited another, and then 


ſlighted that for a third, which has ſhared the ſame 
fate, For my part 1 _— for one thing, that 
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is, to return to my native heaven, and thus get rĩd 
of the? * ? 
DzsixE. Not fo faſt, I pray you, my lovely 
Charmer! this would be the way to enlarge hell, 

and to make this world a province of the empire of 
Pain and DESPAIR, our mortal enemies. No, 
you mult and ſhall ſtay, and let me ſometimes enjoy 
your company. You and I have interchangeably 

ſealed — delivered @ leaſe to dame NAT URx, and 
you very well know it will not expire till Doomf- 
day. She is of too tenacious and ſelfiſh a humour 
to releaſe you; beſides, this would not only deſtroy 
me, but partly your ſweet ſelf, and then farewell 
Man, her maſter- piece, of whom ſhe is ſo proud; 
ſince without me Man would no more be Man, 
than Heaven without you would be Heaven. 

PLEASURE. Why! what are you to that animal's 
well-being? Will he not have RRAsON, his old ac- 
quaintance, to keep him company, though you 
ſhould leave him ? | 
Dzs1RE, What good would that pragmatical 

companion do him, were I gone? Would not man's 
will then prove as inactive as a fat, ſleepy prebend's 
pen, and his liberty as uſeleſs as a city alderman's 
word? . 
Pr rASsVURRE. And conſequently as harmleſs. You 
often guide his will, like the pens of ſome writers, 
to dull and unprofitable, or fatal ſubjects; and his 
liberty like the ſwords of ſome mad libertines, to 
his own deſtruction. Even his reaſon, debauched 
by you, plagues him as ſorely with her phlegmatic 
lectures, as a jealous or churliſh wife does her half- 
witted huſband with thoſe of the curtain. And 
is boaſted reaſon, at laſt, is ſo puzzled, that it 
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* Pleaſure here reſpects thoſe true pleaſures, flowing only 
from the pure fountains of Piety and Virtue. 
| cannot 
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cannot decide what it is moſt reaſonable for him 
to do. You fill his imagination with ſuch a crowd 
of enchanting objects, that he does not know which 
to chuſe; trying the new, he forgets the old that 
charmed him, and, in ſhort, always proves more 
out of taſte than contented. N 
D xs IRE. Rather ſay, more tired than ſated; and 
neither blame man, nor me, but your own niggard 
temper, ſince to ſet all right, you need but anſwer 
your end. Satisfy man by the conſtant enjoyment 
of Pleaſure. _ | | 

PLEASURE. What! I glut his canine, inſatiate ap- 
petite with my limited ſtore! You may as ſoon 
make a finite being comprehend an 1nfinite.. Be- 
ſides, man, by deſiring fo many things, does not 
well know what he would, or what he ould have. 

DrsiRE. Surely he cannot be ſo ignorant as 
you ſay, ſince we find him determinin His will to 
poſſeſs this or that thing! What, for inſtance; can 
the moſt ambitious man aſpire to, but the higheſt 
pitch of grandeur? | 1 

PLTASURE. He may have attained it, and yet 
not think ſo, or ſcorn his elevated rank as ſtill too 


low, prompted by thee, for his boundleſs ambition. 


& In vain, ambitious ſouls, in vain 
You ts your fierce defire intend 
At laſt to fix an end; 
If ere that diſtant end you gain, 0 
It only proves a mean, another to attain.” “ 


You never let him remain quiet, but ſtill puſh him 
on, and make him thruſt out others, that he may 
place himſelf in the centre of all things; for every 
one would be the wittieſt, the handſomeſt, the no- 
pleſt, the richeſt, the braveſt, the beſt, * in 
: ſhort, 
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ſhort, the happieſt in the world, though often they 

become the worſt, and the moſt wretched by the 
attempft. of 

+ Des1Reg.. All. this is for your ſake ; I am but: 
the ſteel, while you are the loadſtone, whoſe at- 
tractive power draws me. 

PLEASURE. Did you, inſtead of perverting man's 
reaſon, ſuffer it to guide and curb him, he would 
not ſo often and ſo juſtly complain of us both. 

- Des1KE. . It is. then impoſſible I ſhould ever be 
ſatisfied, or man be happy on earth; ſince whatever 
* gratification you afford him, he will ſtill deſire a. 
greater; whereas perfect happineſs conſiſts in ha- 
ing nothing to do with me. A bleſſing not to be 
attained in ſuch a ſcurvy lodging as this world. 

PLEASURE. It is indeed but a paltry hedge-inn ;.. 
but many a bad road leads to a — city: 
were the baiting- place more pleaſant, it is very: 
likely that too many would be tempted to forget to- 
proceed on their journey *... | 43 
DrsiRE. Let us then cordially embrace, and con- 
tinue to act the different parts Providence has al- 
latted us, till the final diffolution of all things, 
which muſt neceſſarily put an end to my exiſtence, . 
and tranſlate you to that paradiſe, which you juſtly. 
call your native home. 415 3 
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* The more eaſy and comfortable our condition in this-+ 
world is, the moxe loath we naturally ſhall be to leave it at 
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ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF-MANKIND, AND THE. 
DANGER OF FOLLOWING THE MULTITUDE. - 


PF *&# £: Foo 
\ The proper ſludy of mankind is Man. Porz. 


EZ is a doctrine of more than two thouſand years: 
E ſtanding, and which has been more than twice 
two thouſand times repeated, that the greateſt, the 
moſt uſeful, and the firſt of all branches of wiſdom, 
is the knowledge of aunſelves * ; but the extenſion 
of that doctrine, laid down in the motto to this 
paper, which enlarges the field of knowledge on 
this head, and takes in the reſt of mankind along 
with the individual, is not leſs eſſential to our hap- 
pineſs, though encumbered with leſs difficulties in 
the attainment... ; | 
The knowledge of mankind, the underſtanding-- 
the nature, qualities, and affections of our fellow-. . 
creatures, is of more efficacy to our. well-being, and 
tends more, infinitely. more, to the great end of an- 
ſwering the purpoſes. for which we were created, 
than all the other ſciences put together; and as a 
reat encouragement-to our attempting to excel in: 
it, it is much eaſier to arrive at, than any other 
ſcience whatever. Before a man preſumes to ſtudy.- 
others, it is abſolutely neceſſary that he know him. 
ſelf; when this is arrived at, men are ſo hike one 
another, that the reſt is eaſy; and the man who. 
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* Nyſce teipſum was the motto of a heathen philoſopher. . 


and well worthy to. be written in letters of gol. 
| | Cad 
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can certainly tell, from his juſt knowledge of, him- 
ſelf, what he would do in any particular circum- 
ſtance, making proper allowances for the known 
8 will not often be miſtaken, in concluding 
iy what another perſon would do in the fame 
caſe, | 
It is on this principle we venture to advance, 
that the knowledge of mankind is ſo eaſy, after the 
knowledge of ourſelves is once arrived at: and who- 
ever will look into the world will find, that, theſe 
two eſſential parts of human wiſdom ever,adyance 
in proportion to one another. The moſt formida- 
ble enemies we have to encounter in our way to 
ſelf-knowledge, are prejudices taken up early, which 
{ſtrengthen as we grow older; and that great and 
powerful innate principle, Elbe. Eo 
Every man. takes a delight in deceiving and be- 
traying himſelf ; there is no ſpecĩes of cunning of 
which we are naturally ſo fond, as that of Rich 
ourſelves from ourſelves: in conſequence of theſe 
original deſigns, we eternally flatter ourſelves; ſet 
an infinitely higher value on any thing that is good 
in us. than it deſerves, and extenuate our defects to 
nothing ; in ſhort, we, are continually winking pur- 
poſely, left we ſhould ſee ourſelves too clearly. 
Every man who Knows his own heart, Knows 
that this is more or leſs the ſtate of it, as he is 
more or leſs removed from that knowledge we are 
inculcating; and every one muſt own, that theſe are 
dee rather habitual than natural to us; that 
ey are founded on a. compelled, not a neceſſary 
ignorance, and kept up by force, not by any invo-- 
Juntary affections. If this be the caſe, then where 
is the mighty difficulty of overcoming them? 
There ſeems indeed little more neceſſary, than oc- - 
caſionally to throw aſide our habitual prejudices, 
to put ourſelves in the place of other people; and 
N | in 
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in ſhort, to leave our eyes at liberty to continue 
open. 5 
Phe truth is, that this ſort of knowledge is not 
ſo often miſſed in the reſearch, as neglected, and 
not at all ſearched after. Few people, very few 
ever enquire about it, or indeed will give them- 
ſelves leave to receive it; and if fo, where is the 
wonder that ſo few among us have any ſhare of that 
knowledge which it is 2 much their intereſt to 
cultivate, ſince they will not ſuffer themſelves to 
be inſtructed in the firſt leſſon of it? 

There is hardly a man to be met with in ten 
thouſand who well knows himſelf *, much leſs who 
knows another, or, in general, all others. In things 
not immediately neceſſary to us, there are multi- 
tudes of maſters, and multitudes of diſciples ; in 
this, which is the great eſſential on which we are 
to depend for every thing elſe, there are juſt as 
many maſters as ſcholars. As it is generally ma- 
naged, we are never with, or within ourſelves; our 
contemplations are on external objects, and ſuch is 
our miſery and infatuation, that we know every 
_ better thr ourſelves, ena 
Ihe knowledge of mankind is of a very exten- 
five nature, yet all naturally reſulting, and eafil 
following from this firſt principle. To know me 
perfectly, we muſt know all leinds of men; thoſe of 
all tempers, ages, conſtitutions, and even of all pro- 
feſſions; their ſecret motions, natural inchnations, 
and, as the reſult of theſe, even their actions; not 
only their public ones, which are the leſs to be re- 
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* Self-knowledge is eſſentially neceſſary to our Know- 
ledge of mankind in general; therefore the poet juſtly ſays, 


All our knowledge is owſelves to know. Porz. 


gerded, 
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garded, as being generally feigned, diſguiſed, and 
artificial; but het private ones alſo; and in par- 
ticular the moſt fimple, which ariſe naturally from. 
their habits and inclinations, which may generally 
be foreſeen by a pre-knowledge of thoſe habits, and 
from which all their more complex actions are molt. 
eaſily deduced. | 
It we enter ſeriouſly and difintereſtedly on this 
2 of ſtudy, we ſhall ſee but a bad portrait of 
human nature, but we ſhall ſee a true and accurate 
one, ſo far as it goes; we ſhall find man, on the one 
hand, a poor, weak, low, and miſerable being, 
whom we cannot but heartily pity; and, on the 
other, we ſhall find him proud, inſolent, puffed up- 
with ill-grounded preſumption, and requiring little 
Jeſs than adoration from us, though, in reality, he 
can juſtly claim nothing but contempt. 5 
There are two great enemies to all true know-- 
ledge; the firſt external and open, as in the popu- 
lar opinions, the vices, and the follies of the world; 
the other internal, from our paſſions. The true 
means then, by which we have any rational proſpe&t 
of arriving at this difficult, this uncommon, yet 
this moſt eſſential and advantageous wiſdom, muſt. 
be by freeing ourſelves from this double occaſion of 
error, popular prejudices, and domeſtic paſſions. : 
The innumerable errors that we find the genera- 
lity of the world running into, in regard both to 
judgment and to will, prove too evidently to us, 
that vice and error are the moſt powerful agents. 
What reaſon then can we have to let ſuch a multi- 
tude decide for us? The beſt and wiſeſt men of all 
ages have been forced to acknowledge, that the ge- 
nerality of the world in their time was fooliſh and 
wicked; that, among a thouſand, there have not 
been found one wiſe or good perſon; and that vice 


erer ſeemed to plead univerſality in its favour. 
| 1 5 There. 
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are from whom they take them. 
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There can be no wonder, as this has been always 
the ſtate of mankind, that they have been deceived 


who truſted general deciſions; nor can there be 
any true wiſdom hoped for in the world, till thoſe, 


who are ready to take up opinions from others, will. 


firſt take the pains to know who and what thoſe 

The appearances that make for us in going with: 
the — cs wh are indeed but appearances ; and the 
more true ſtate: of the caſe is, that we follow the 


wildgooſe train, without knowing where it goes; 


we join one another, like: ſheep, for company; we 
never enquire into the reaſon of what we are about, 
nor remember that we are 1 of that multitude 
we ſeem to be guided by. We are no ſooner drawn. 
away, we know not why, than we makea part of the- 
attractive body, and draw away others to follow us, 
know no more than we do ourſelves why we 
ollow thoſe who in the ſame thoughtleſs manner 
fell into the crowd before us. 8 
- who would arrive at true wiſdom, muſt al- 
ways ſuſpect whatever pleaſes, and has tlie ſanction. 
of walgar authority, and muſt credit that alöne 
which de uch credit in itſelf, and on its own 
bottom; that which is true and good in itſelf, not 
which has the good fortune to appear ſo to others:: 
he ſhould account the multitude, when in the wrong, 
as one man; and one man, when in the right, as a 
multitude; and when an antagoniſt would overbear 
his reaſon, by telling him all the world believes a 
thing, he may anſwer, So much the worſe, ſince the, 
beſt and trueſt things are eſteemed and believed only : 
by a few; and little, except falſity and error, by 
that imaginary, infallible body, the world“. 


— 
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The world, or in other terms, the multitude, are in 
the general, as good judges of right and wrong, as a blind 
man is of colours. | | | 


nr e 


All the world once believed that the earth ſtood 


ſtill; yet was not he, who alone diſcovered that it 
moved round the ſun, the leſs in the right, becauſe 
of this general contrariety of opinion. 

Socrates had ſo little reliſh for this general op1- 
nion, that, when a diflolute fellow, a favourite of the 
mob, ſaid, as he paſſed by, There goes the ho- 
neſteſt man upon earth; he ſtarted, and aſked 
aloud, What have I done, that ſuch a fellow 
ſhould ſpeak well of me? The known ill character 
of the perſon who gave the encomium, here plead- 
ed againſt it; but Phocion, who had as juſt an 
opinion of a multitude as any man, carried this 
ſort of cenſure much farther ; he was ſpeaking in 
public, with his uſual ftrength of reaſon, when the 
people ſet up a general ſhout of approbation at 


ſomething he had ſaid; on which this judicious 


man turned round to thbſe who were about him, 
and aſked them, with a bluſh, © Has any folly eſcap- 
ed me, or any looſe word ſlipped from my tongue, 
that theſe people are ſo pleaſed with me:? The re- 
proof was uttered loud enough to be heard by the 
people that had occaſioned it; and the conſequence 
was, a diſcontinuance of all theſe noiſy teſtimonies 
of ſatisfaction on the like occaſion for the future; 
and the ſpeaker in public never knew the ſenſe of 
the people; till he had finiſhed all he had to ſay 
among them. | 5 h 
The multitude are fo far from meriting our re- 


rd as patterns and examples, that it was nobly ſaid 


| an ancient heathen, who had not the general 

plaudit of the vulgar, Qui placere poteſt populo, cui 
wirins placet? ©* What man to whom virtue is pleaſ- 
ing, can pleaſe the multitude? We ought, in ge- 
neral, to avoid the company of theſe miſleading 
uides, and, above all things, to preſerve ourſelyes 
rom the effects of their behaviour, which, he who 
| knows 
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knows mankind, will always know, is the more like- 
ly to err, as there are the more opinions concerned 
in it. - : | | 

When a man has, on ſuch principles as theſe, 
put himſelf upon his. guard againſt this external 
enemy, the next he 1s to conquer 1s the yet more 


dangerous, internal one, his paf/roxs the confuſion 


and ſlavery theſe bring on, are only to be guarded 
againſt, by our diſcarding them from our thoughts, 
at leaſt while employed on theſe important ſub- 
jects. ES; . 
; However difficult a taſk this may ſeem, there are 
many ways of arriving ſufficiently near it for this 
great purpoſe; the one is, to affect an inſenſibility 
to them, to refuſe to perceive the things they offer, 
in the light they offer them; but this is an imper- 
fect remedy; it is not ſo properly curing the diſ- 
eaſe as not feeling the effects of it. A ſecond me- 
thod is, by contradiction: the deſtroying one 
paſſion, which is too ſtrong for our angry, an- 
other which is ſtronger, and thus rooting out the 
reater part of them, and retaining thoſe only at 
a, which are the leaſt miſchievous. Another 


method is by precaution, by dee theſe dange- 


rous enemies, and flying every occaſion of them. 
But a ſuperior method to all theſe is by virtuen; 
in that alone reſides the great power of quelling 
them at pleaſure, and on that eternal baſis, '« buik 
the ſacred truth of that ancient propoſition, that 
p virtue alone is the beginning of all true wiſe 

om. | 1 
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# Dare to be virt'ous in a vicious age, 


And Heaven itſelf will on your fide engages 
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BATCHEDOR AND A MARRIED MAN. 
DRAWN BY A LADY 
To wed or not to wed, that is the queſtion ! 


Batchelor is a ſort-6F whimſical being, which 


Nature never.intended to create; he was form= 


ol out of all the odds and ends of what materials 


avere left after the.great work was over; unlucikly 
for him, the iner paſſions are all mixed up in the 
compoſition of thoſe creatures intended for /ecial 
enjoyments; what remains for the Batchelor is hard- 
1y enough to rub round the cruſty mould into which 
he is thrown : to avoid waſte, ſome ſeaſoning, that 


he may not be quite ſo inſipid, muſt be ſubſtituted 


in the ſtead of more valuable ingredients, ſo in dame 
Nature toſſes /e/-/ave, without weight or meaſure; 
a kind of underſtanding that is fit for no other uſe; 
a ſprinkling of wiſdom which turns to acid, from 


the ſour diſpoſition of the veſſel in which it is con- 


tained, and the whole compoſition is concluded with 
un immoderate portion of oddities. 


Thus formed, thus finiſhed, a Batchelor is popped 


into the world — mere-lumber, without a poſſibility 


of being happy himſelf, or eſſentially contributing 


to the happineſs of others. His only buſineſs is to 

keep kinks 

Again, and lyes down to get up. No tender impreſ- 

ſions enliven his walking hours; no agreeable re- 

veries diſturb his droniſh ſlumbers, If he ever 
5 ſpeaks 


If quiet; he gets up only to ly down 
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Ipeaks the language of ſenſibility, he ſpeaks it on 


the excellence of ſome favourite diſh, or on the 
choice liquors. with which his cellars abound ; on 
ſuch ſubjects he feels the rapture even of a lover. 
The pace of a Batchelor is ſober; he would 
hardly mend it to get out of a ſtorm, though the 
ſtorm were to threaten-a deluge ; but ſhew him a 
woman who is intitled to the compliment of his 
hat, and he will ſhuffle on, as if he was walking for 
d wager, His houſe-keeper or his laundreſs, he can 
talk to without reſerve.; but any other of the ſex, 
-whoſe condition is above a uſeful dependent, is his 
terror. A coffee-houſe is his ſanctum ſanctorum 
againſt bright eyes and dazziing complexions; here 
he lounges out half his days at home he fits down 
to his umſecial meal, and when his palate is pleaſed, 
he has no other paſlion to gratify. Such is a Batche- 
Jor - ſuch the life of a Batchelor !—what becomes of 
him after death, I will not determine, . 
Now for the Married Man. The felicity of a 
Married Man never ſtands ſtill; it flows perpetual, 
and ſtrengthens in its paſſage; it is ſupplied from 
various channels; it Ln. more on others than 
himſelf: from participation proceeds the moſt ex- 


- : 
i 


tatic enjoyments of a Married Man“. | 
By an union with the genteelet, moſt poliſhed, 
moſt beautiful part of the creation, his mind is 
harmonized, his manners ſoftened, his ſoul animated 
by the tendereſt, livelieſt ſenſations. Love, grati- 
tude, and anivenſal benevolence, mix in all his ideas. 
The houſe of a Married Man is his parade ; he 
never leaves it without regret, never returns to It 


— 


* The marriage fate is capable of being made the happieſt 
or the moſt miſerable condition upon earth, by the. conduẽt 
And diſpoſition of either the 5u/hand or zuiſe. N 
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but with 8 friend of his ſoul, the avi/e. 40 
of his boſom, welcomes his approach with ſuſcep- 0 
tibility; joy fluſhes her cheek—mutual are their P 
tranſports. Infants, lovely as the ſpring, climb 11 
about his knees, and contend which ſhall catch the tl 
envied kiſs of paternal fondneſs. Smiling plenty. 0 
under the guardianſhip of economy, 1s ſeen in * 
every department of his family; generoſity ſtands ba 
porter at his door; liberality preſides at his table, fi 
and ſocial mirth gives to time its moſt pleaſing mo- be. 
tion. To the exiſtence of a Married Man, there is 2 
no termination: when death overtakes him, he is di 
only tranſlated from one heaven to another; his 
glory is immortalized, and his children's children Pe 
repreſent him on earth, even to the lateſt genera- to 
1 | w] 
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ON THE EFFECTS QF LOVE =" 
_veon TC els the 
DIFFERENT CHARACTERS ta 
. 281 6 Jef 
Of all the paſſions given us from above, the 
The nobleſt, ſofteſt, and the beſt, is Love. | Co 
HE effects and influence of Love upon the 4 
mind are various, and ſometimes proportion- 
ed to the warmth of conſtitution: the impreſſion 
is deep, or ſuperficial, according to the ſtrength and 
* C 


* However theſe portraits may be taken, in the general, 
from real life, we nut acknowledge, there are ſome excep- 
tions to be met with reſpecting each. Would to God there 


were none as to the lauer. | $4... 
ſenſibility 
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Jenſibility of the mind where it fixes *. In © 
of refined conceptions, it is a pleaſing and noble 
2 which commonly infuſes itſelf, and takes 
full poſſeſſion of the ſoul; and the more ſenſibility 
they have, the leſs is their power to reſiſt it; in 
others, it has only the force to ereate certain deſires, 
which, when gratified, is quite at an end;; and they 
wonder it ſhould occaſion the leaſt agitation, or 
find an entrance to their hearts. There are others 
again who only nge their wings in the flame of 
Love, and admit a tincture of it ſufficient to intro- 
duce a little petulance, jealouſy and impatience f. 

But genuine Love makes the moſt rapid and 
I advances in our hearts, and feldom fails 
to ſoften or blunt the edge of all our other paſſions, 
which are rarely awakened but by obſtacles or diſ- 
appointments in it, and where our purſuits are un- 
ſucceſsful. But this ſentimental, romantic kind of 
Love, I think, is beaten out of vogue amongſt the 
men; and dying at the feet of their miſtreſſes, has 
been reckoned a very aukward cuſtom ever ſince 
the times of the Grand Cyrus, Pariſnus, Clelia, &. 

I cannot at preſent aſcertain in what manner the 
ladies chuſe to be worried out of their hearts, un- 
leſs they gather their methods of deciding upon 
the merits of their lovers, from the preſent manus | 


o 
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Love, various minds does variouſly inſpire 
He ſtirs in gentle Nature's gentle fire. 
A fire, which every windy paſſion blows, "0 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


 DavDaER 
I Loveisno fin, but where *tis finful love; | 
Mine 1s a flame, ſo haly and ſo clear, 
That the white taper leayes no ſoot behind, 
No ſmoke of luſt. + - Iain. 
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factory of novels, which (it will be allowed) are 
quite degenerated and reverſed, ſince the hiſtories 
of thoſe perſonages I have juſt mentioned; for if a 
man were to come freſh from reading the Arabian 
Nights, and addreſs his miſtreſs by the rules there 
laid down, to gain her heart, his diſgrace would be 
compleat.; and for the reſpect which would lead 
him to throw himſelf on his face out of reverence, 
he would either be led out of the houſe as a mad- 
man, or one who came to affront her, or to act the 
fool. | Bn. 

I cannot help thinking, that the god of Love has 
Joſt a great deal of his 07. qt amongſt us, and 
in marriages, ſeems to be leſs bufy than formerly ; 
at leaſt, I think he is but little known at preſent in 
this iſland : a paſſion for wealth, is another enemy 
to his rites, and moſt commonly directs modern 
UNIONS, ——_— wo, 5 | 


But happy they! the happieſt of their kind; 

Whom gentler ſtars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 

*T1s not the coarſer tye of human laws, © 

Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace; but harmony itſelf, 

Attpning all their paſſions into love. | g 
Tun sox's SEASONS. | 
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THE FATAL CONSEQUENCES 
FALSE PLEASURE. 
AN ESSAY. 


— — Ye ſmiling land = 
-Of youths and virgins, who thro all the mane _ | 
Of young defire, with rival fleps purſue 
The waried form of Pleaſure: hither turn 
Pour favourable car and truſt my words. 


* 


1 Ye thoughtleſs and diſſipated youths attend 
| for once to the voice of 'reaſon—liſten to 
the benign effuſions of humanity! Let a bene- 
volent monitor, who would wiſh kindly, and pa- 
thetically, to preſs his eounſels through the convic- 
tive impulſe, bo for a moment attended to. Come, 
ye children of libertiniſm, and heirs of a volup- 
tuous age, whoſe vicioſity is apparent from the 
multiplicity of internal calamities, among its num- 
berleſs wretched cotemporaries ;—come, let us rea- 
ſon together, and calmly deliberate on an impor- 
tant ſubject: Where will a life of inordinate vicious 
B and diſſipation end? Think on the dread- 
ut conſequences that muſt inevitably ſucceed riot 
and debauchery; fince the means which the blind 
infatuated votaries to * falſe pleaſure,” uſe to 
ſupport their unbounded folly and extravagance, 
are frequently the moſt illicit and unworthy, and 

often terminate in the moſt indelible diſgrace. 
no Ot oO. 23 
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Remember, the frequent repetition of vice ſears 


the conſcience, depraves the mind, and excludes all 
ſerious thoughts and reflections“: it extirpates 
every virtuous principle, and the mental faculties 
become abſorbed in an irrecoverable ſtupor ; and 
now, alas! alas! commences the fatal period, when 
religion, and all «hat is good, or praiſe-worthy, be- 
comes diſguitful; and there is not even one vice, 
one folly, nor one incitement, that conveys only 
an idea of pleaſure, let the poſition be ever ſo falſe, 
but is by the children of inconſideration and vani- 
ty eagerly ſought after, and purſued with an alacri- 
ty that plainly evinces the moſt egregious weakneſs 

and ſtupidity. Come, cool —— Reflection! 
ſource of repentance! diſpel from mine eyes that 
bewitching-and dangerous charm Variety. O thou 
ſource of ſeduction - thou parent of ills! how much 
| art thou to be dreaded! Vide the chambers of the 
diſeas'd, perambulate the regions of diſtreſs and 
miſery; enquire the cauſe of their calamities, and 
vou will find, chiefly, that a thirſt for variety, and a 
purſuit after falſe and viſionary pleaſures, have 
proved their early bane. | 

How truly alarming are the riſe and progreſs of 
thoſe ſeminaries, where every ſpecies of vice and 
folly 1s cultivated to afford pleaſure to the degene- 
rate and weak of mankind! where the libertine and 
debauchee may wanton in exceſs of new delights, 


and the profane and impious revel in brutal ſenſu- 
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# He that once fins, like him who ſlides on ice, 
Goes ſwiftly down the ſlippery paths of vice; 
Tho” conſcience checks him, yet theſe rubs got o'er, 
He fins ſecurely, and looks back no more, DRYDEN- 


+ Vice ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, W 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. Por x. 
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ality! where each fimple one is working with ra- 
pidity his own deſtruction, and eagerly preſſing 
forward unalarmed and unprepared, to thoſe 
regions from whoſe bourn no traveller returns 
rom natural diſeaſes, and providential calami- 

ties, thouſands fall before the all-conquering arm of 
death ; but the purſuit of vicious pleaſures, an un- 
limited unreftrained indulgence in Didkpation's fran- 
tic round, carries with it, as its certain entailment, 
the deſtruction of tens of thouſands“; now from 
this certain and acknowledged truth,. what other 
idea can we form, and poets. Eo draw, but that 
the vain boaſtings of the libertine, and the fancied 
happineſs and Fries of the debauchee, are built on 
the quick-ſand foundation of ** falſe pleaſure,” 
which from its nature muſt inevitably fail; and 
whenever it does, either ſooner. or later, great, in- 
deed, will be the fall thereof 95 * 15 
Io indulge every appetite, t tify evi — 
ſion —— 3 to Fall] each hat © ot 


deſire as they may ariſe, is an exceſs one would 


think enough to ſhock. human nature. Deftruc- 
tion is in the cup” turm to the right hand or to the 
left, and there is ocular demonſtration of the truth 
of this aſſertion : Do we not ſee many who become 
their own executioners—deftroyers of themſelves I 
who againſt every principle of that great luminary, 
Reaſon, and conviction's ſtrongeſt ings, continue 
in days of riot, and nights of diſſipation and de- 

bauchery t, violent revellings, gluttony and drun- 
| E 3 | kenneſs, 


2 
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* Senſual pleaſures generally foreſtall the rottenneſs of 
the grave. | 7 
+ Not ſo the wiſe and tranquil man, 
Who acts on Reaſon's virtuous plan: 
No wild fantaſtic thoughts controul 


The. ſettl'd &rmucks. of his foul. = EA 
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kenneſs, and all the deſtructive vices which a dege- 
nerate age can produce, although diſeaſe be painted 
before their eyes, and their ſpeedy untimely diſſo- 
lution ſo horribly evident? | | 

Many there be, ah! many indeed! who forfeit 
their lives to the injured laws of their country, 
who know, in the commiſſion of their crimes, they 
are taking the moſt direct means poſſible to deſtroy: 
themſelves !—In a word, and as an incontrovertible 
truth, how many miſeries do the {imple and thought- 
leſs part of mankind accumulate? and how many 
afflictions and inflictions do they undergo ?—tortures 
of body, and rack of the mind (the moſt dreadful 
of all diſeaſes) for want of attending to this one 
plain, eaſy, fimple conſideration ; viz.—That happi- 
neſs is only to m found in the paths of virtue, and 
any deviation therefrom is hurtful even in the ab- 
ſtract; and wholly rainous in the ultimatum ? 
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For thro' the gloomy veil of night, 

He ſees a conſtant, ſacred light, A 
That beams its unremuting ray, 

And changes darkneſs into day. 


Virtue alone is happineſs below, 


And all our knowledge is ourſelyes to know. A Por E. 
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ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TLME. 
I Eh TT 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG PERSONS: 


Redeem we time? Is bofs we dearly buy 4; 


* 


1 you: ought to conſider as a ſacred truſt 


. committed to you by God Almighty; of 
which you muſt aſſuredly render a juſt account at 
Iaſt. That portion of it which he has allotted you, 


he expects you ſuitably to improve, by living ſo- 


berly, righteouſly, and godly in the world. Let 
not the hours of pe ans and pleaſure interfere 
with the diſcharge of your daily avocations; nor 


let what you eſteem neceſſary affairs, encroach upon 


the time which ſhould be ſacred to devotion *, . 


To every thing there is a ſeaſon, ** and a time 


for ever e under heaven. If. you dela 

till „ ought to be done A 0 | =y 
overcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it. He who every morning plans the tran- 
ſactions of the day, and follows that plan, carries on 
a thread which will guide him through the laby- 
rinths of the moſt buſy life. The orderly arrange- 
| | 4 ment: 


— 
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T.. . . The man who conſecrates his hours : 
By vig'rous effort and an honeſi aim, 33 
At once he draws the ſting of life and death; 
He walks with Nature, and her paths are peace. 
5 | Dr. YouNGs- 


go r 


ment of his time is like a ray of light which darts 
itſelf through all his affairs. But where no plan is 
laid, where the diſpoſal of time is ſurrendered 


merely to the chance of incidents, all things lye 


huddled together in one chaos, which admits nei- 
ther of diſtribution nor review. _ | 

The firſt requiſite for introducing order into the- 
management of time, is to be impreſſed with a juft. 
ſenſe of its real value. Conſider well. how much 
depends upon it, and how faſt it flies away. The 
bulk of men are in nothing more capricious and. 
inconſiſtent, than in the ſpending of their time. 
When they think of it as the — 15 of their con- 
tinuance upon earth, they highly prize it, and with 
the greateſt anxiety ſeek to lengthen it out. But: 
when they view it in ſeparate parcels, tlicy appear to 
hold it in contempt, and ſquander it with inconſi- 
derate profuſion. While they complain that life is. 
ſhort, they are often wiſhing its different periods at 
an end. Covetous of every other poſſeſſion, of time 
only they are prodigal. They allow every idle 


man to be maſter or- this property, and make every. 


frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to- 
conſume it. | 1 . 
Among thoſe who are ſo careleſs of time, it is 
not to be expected that order ſhould be obſerved in 
its diſtribution. But by this fatal neglect, how 
many materials of ſevere and laſting regret are they 
laying. up in ſtore for themſelves !: The time ez 
they ſuffer to paſs away in the midſt of confuſion, 


bitter repentance ſeeks afterwards in vain to recal“. 


What. 


* 7 


# There's.no prerogative in human hours. 
Where is to-miorrow? in another world. 
For numbers this is certain, the reverſe 
% . 

A moment we may. with, when worlds want wealth 
No. buy. | 5 N. Taou HTN 
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formed in due ſeaſon. 
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What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, 


ariſes to be the torment of ſome future ſeaſon *. 


Manhood is diſgraced by the conſequences of ne- 

lected youth. Old age, oppreſſed by cares that 
— to a former period, labours under a bur- 
den not its own. At the cloſe of life, the dying 
man beholds with anguiſh, that his days are finiſh 
ing, when his preparation for eternity is hardly 
commenced... - 

Such are the fad effects of a diſorderly waſte of 
time, through not attending, to its intrinſic value. 
Every thing in the life of ſuch perſons is miſplaced- 
Nothing is performed ariglit, from not being per- 

But he who is orderly in the diſtribution of his 
time, takes the proper method of eſtaping thoſe 
manifold evils. He is juſtly ſaid to deem the time. 


He lives much in a li tle ſpace ; more in a few years 


than others do in many. He can live to God and 
his own ſoul, and at the ſame time attend to alt the 
lawful intereſts of the preſent world. He looks 
back with pleaſure on the paſt, and wiſely provides- 
for the future. He catches and arreſts the hours as 
they fly, and marks them down for wiſdom, 


* 1 — —— * 


The ſpirit walks of every day deceas'd, 


And ſmiles an angel, or a fury frowns,  * Dr. Youno, 
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THE FATAL TENDENCY OF GAM BLING. 


EXE Mur E If FED SN THE: 
HISTORY OF MISS BRADDOCK#®:. | 
4 REAL TAC x. 
What mighty ills have not been done by Gaming ! 


ISS Frances Braddock was the admiration of: 
every polite circle—Her perſon was elegant, 
her face beautiful, and her mind accompliſhed. 

She unhappily ſpent a ſeaſon at Bath—The whole. 
| beau monde courted her acquaintance—She gave the 
ton not only to the faſhion, but to the ſentiments of 
every aſſembly. Her taſte was admirable, her wit 
was brilliant. | | 

Her father, at his death, bequeathed twelve thou- i 
ſand pounds between her and her ſiſter, beſides a. 1 
conſiderable ſum to her brother the late General | 
Braddock, who was cut off with a whole party on 
5 American expedition againſt the Cherokee In- [2 

Ms. | 

Four years after the death of her father ſhe loſt 1 
her ſiſter, by which her fortune was doubled, - but 
alas! in the courſe of a month, by a conſtant ap- 
plication to cards, ſhe loſt the whole. 

She fell under the infatuation of her own opinion 
— ſhe conceived that judgment was ſufficient, being, i 
totally ignorant of amfair practice. 1 

Her misfortunes preyed upon her mind, nor did. 
fhe communicate the cauſe even to her moſt confi- 
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Paughter of the late Admiral Braddock... 2 
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dential friends for a conſiderable time, till at laſt 
her mind being unequal to ſtruggle with accumulat- 
ing adverſity, ſhe declared to an intimate female, 
that the world ſhould never be ſenſible of her necef- 
fities, however extreme they might be.. | 
Notwithſtanding her caution, her poverty became 
known, and her ſenſibility was daily injured by the- 
real and fictitious condolence of her acquaintance. 
which ſtimulated her to the raſh reſolve of ter- 
minating her anxiety, by putting an end to her 
exiſtence. | 


On the night of perpetrating the act of ſuicide; 


ſhe retired to her chamber in apparent good health, 


and in full poſſeſſion of her ſenſes —Her attendants. 
left her in bed with a candle lighted, as was uſual, 
and having locked the door, put the key under it. 
Miſs Braddock always opened her chamber door 
in the morning to admit her attendants ; but the 
next morning the maid coming as uſual, and not 
hearing her miſtreſs ſtir, retired till near two o'clock. 
in the afternoon, when being alarmed at receiving 
no anſwer to her calling, ſhe employed a man to 
climb jn at the window, when the horrid cataftrophe 
of her miftreſs was. diſcovered, and the following 
fact appeared in the evidence upon the view of the 
Coroner's Inqueſt. V 8 
After the departure of the maid on this night, 
ſhe got out of Fo again, and, it is ſuppoſed, em- 
ployed ſome time in reading, as a book was diſco- 
vered lying open upon her drefling-table. She put 
on a white night-gown, and pinned it over her 
breaft ; tied a gold and filver girdle together, and 
hanged herſelf on a cloſet door in the following. 


manner: At one end of the girdle ſhe tied three 


knots, each about an inch aſunder, that if one flip- 
ped, another might hol: opening the door, ſhe oy 


— 
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the knotty end over, and then locked it to ſecurs- 


the girdle, at the other end of which ſhe made 2. 
nooſe, put it about her neck, and Sroppang herſelf, 


off a chair, accompliſhed her fatal purpoſe. She- 
hung with her back to the door, .and had hold of the- 
key with one of her hands. She bit her tongue 
through, and had a bruiſe on her forchead, ſup- 
Poſed to have been occaſioned by the breaking of 
à red girdle on which ſhe had tried the firſt experi- 
ment, and which was afterwards found in her pocket 
with a nooſe upon it. The Coroner's Inqueſt being 
called, they returned their verdi& Non Compos Mentis. 
On the day after, ſhe was decently buried in the 
Abbey-church, by the ſide of her "Thr old father, 
who happily did not live to weep over the misfor- 
tunes of his children. In her window were found. 
written the following lines : 


O Death ! thou pleaſing end to human woe! 
Thou cure for life] thougreateft good below ! 
Still may'ſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 
And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 


Thus, by an act of /e]-murder; or of madneft, a 
young lady, in the 23d year of her age, in the full. 
poſſeſſion of perſonal. charms, ſenſibility, and vir- 
we, loſt her life by an unhappy infatuation to a 
. &fhionable vice. bs | 


O Carns ! ye vain diverters of our woe! 
Ye waſtz of life! ye greateft curſe below! 
May beauty never fall again your ſlave, 
Nor your deluſion thus defiroy the brave. 


* 
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THE TRAVELS FP VIRT U R. 


AN ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


ALLEGCGORY.. 


TFT 7 IR TUE, deſirous of viſiting the abode of 
mortals, undertook a journey through the 
world ; ſhe was attended by. Temperance, fultice, 
and Humanity, her conſtant companions in all her 
peregrinations.. They paſſed the firſt part of their- 
journey without any conſiderable oppoſition ;. but 
when they arrived at a certain city called Manhood, 
the metropolis of the kingdom of Exiſtence, they 
received many inſults from the ſubjects of Vice, 
who was the governor of the place. They, how- 
ever, — themſelves with great ſteadineſs and 
reſolution, and looked upon the aſperfions thrown. 
on them with contempt ;; but they were ſurprized 
by Temptation, Allurement, and Conſent : it was: 
with great difficulty that they eſcaped out of their: 
hands, and Temperance, Juſtice, and Humanity, 
had nearly been carried off by a company of robbers, 
whoſe names were Extravagance, Villany, and 
Cruel Diſpoſition. AU. their arts could not how- 
ever deceive, or their power force Virtue, who- 
being the favourite of the ſkies, was defended from: 
every inſinuation, and protected from every danger. 
Soon after, Virtue and her companions met with 
Misfortune, attended by a numerous retinue; yet 
they remained ſerene and calm, nor diſcovered the 
leaſt ſinful diforder or emotion; ſo that the inhabi-- 
M tants of the earth were aſtoniſhed, and the family | 
4 of Senſe confounded; but Virtue, ſeeing their 
| amazement, ſpoke to chem in the following man- 
ner: 
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ner :—© Why are ye ſurprized, O ye children of 
the duſt? you judge only from external appearance, 
and contemplate the outward ſurface of things; but 
aſſure yourſelves my happineſs does not depend on 
the breath of fame, nor is it placed in that which 
the world terms felicity: it is neither grandeur, 
riches, nor pomp, that pleaſe my ſoul, but the 
approbation of Him whoſe favour is preferable to 
life in its brighteſt ſcenes, and in its moſt alluring 
circumſtances. | 

I look upon my preſent afflictions as only deſigned 
to prove and try the ſincerity of my heart“; a much 
nobler proſpect lies before me; my eſtate 1s yet to 
come, and the poſſeſſion ſure and certain: the ſeas 
may evaporate, the ſkies paſs away, the rocks 
crumble to duſt, and the mountains know their 
place no more; but my inheritance is ſecured, and 
my crown fadeth not away: I am deſcended from 
the great Eternal of the ſkies ;. he is my father, my 
guardian, and friend; his hand ſhall ſafely guide 
me through the maze of life, and the glory of his 
preſence illumine the valley of the ſhadow of 
death.” | 

Having ſpoken theſe words, Virtue and her com- 
panions purſued their journey along the road of 
mortality with chearfulneſs. Amidſt all the fatigue 
and difficulties that attended them, they fainted not; 
nor were they weary. At laſt they reached that 
ancient town in the road of life, ſtyled Old Age, 
where they were ſeized by Infirmity, Sickneſs, and 
Decline ; and after being for ſome time confined in 


the priſon of Fatality, they were conducted thro* 
9 the 


— 
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* The truly good man is well aſſured there is a needs. le 
For all his affiitions, agreeable te the aſſertion of divine 


truth, 1 Peter i. 6, 7. 
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the land of darkneſs to the region of Death, where 
their faces turned pale and ready to ſink with fear, 
till accoſted by Good Conſcience, who promiſed to 
appear as their friend when they were brought to 
the bar for trial. Nor did he fail in his promiſe: 
the Judge was ſatisfied, and commanded Innocence 
to waft them over the river of Oblivion, and ſafely 
land them on the ſhore of Immortality. Here they 
were embraced by Glory, and with him took their 
flight from the view of mortals.. : 


* 
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ON TERRESTRIAL ME TE ORS. 
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An Ignis Fatuus, that bewitches,,. 
And leads men into ppols aud ditches. . | HyupinRac 


1 SHALL not confine myſelf ſolely to the Ignit 

. Fatuus of Hudibras, but eg that deceitful 
meteor through the various forms under which it 
is conſtantly every day appearing, without being diſ- 
| pup even by the glare of. the noon-day ſun. It is 

equently ſeen ifluing from- the mouths of thoſe 
who call themſelves gy/pe/-preachers.. On this occa- 
ſion it ſometimes aſſumes the form of every thing 
that is lovely and engaging, when it ſeldom fails to 
faſcinate the ſpeQator, and draw- him from the ſoli- 
citous purſuit of every other object ; and at other 
times it appears in a ſhape ſo ghaſtly, horrible, and 
terrifying, as to deſtroy every faculty of the minds 
of thoſe who follow it, till it leaves them in a ſtate 
of inſanity, or hurries them to the grave in a fit of 


The! 
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The lawyer has his Ignis Fatuut, and ſo has the 
phyſician : with the former, it appears under the 
confuſed ſhapes of writs of error, replications, tri- 
13 demurrers, and appeals; and with the 
atter it makes its appearance in pills, boluſſes, and 
lotions. Theſe lead to the deſtruction of health and 
the loſs of life; while the deceitful meteor of the 
lawyer is not ſo miſchievous, fince it leads its ſuc- 
ceſsful followers only — to rags. | 
The Ignis Fatuus of the ſhopkeeper conſtantly 
appears in the unequivocal form of a lie, with which 
his cuſtomers are ſo pleaſingly deluded, that they ſuf- 
fer their pockets to be picked without the leaſt mur- 
mur or complaint. Indeed, ſuch is the infatuation 
of ſome people, and the ladies in particular, that 
they will not enter a ſhop where this meteor does 
not blaze with tranſplendent luſtre. 
The Ignis Fatuus of the patriot is a+ moſt bril- 
Hant meteor, fince it twinkles like the ſtars, and 
blazes like the ſun, ſo as to dazzle the eyes of the 
generality of beholders; but notwithſtanding all: 
its luminous appearance, its light is at laſt gene- 
. rally extinguiſhed by a golden ſhower, when it ſoon 
totally diſappears in a cloud, till ſeen blazing again. 
in a very oppoſite part of the political heaven“. 
The Ignis Fatuus of true friendſhip is an odd ſort 
of a meteor, ſince it is ſeldom if ever ſeen, and 
conſiſts only in ſounds, which, though they are the 
moſt pleaſing and melodious imaginable, are at laſt 
found to be only, what the countryman in the fable 
ſays of his bird, v et preterea nibil T. 
| 5 Love, 


as 


* Modern patriotiſin ic only the hand of ſelf- intereſt reach 
ed out to accept a golden bribe. . 1 
F True friendſhip and real religion are equally ſeldom ſeen, 
and therefore but little known in the world, though of the 
greateſt benefit and importance for man kind ta. be acquainted. 
wih. | 1 8 
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Love, that Ignis Fatuus which flutters round the- 
heart of every pretty youthful fair one, has raiſed 


many commotions in the empire of beauty, and de- 
luded many from the thorny paths of virtue into the 


| wilds of deſtructive pleaſure. Such is the power 
of this lawleſs blazing meteor, which traverſes at 


random the horizon of youth, that even the eye of 


reaſon has often been deceived ;. and Prudence, 


with all her boaſted caution, has been led aſtray: 


from the beaten path. Age, and experience too, 


who have treated the delufive power of this meteor: 
with ridicule and derifion, have ſeverely felt its 
faſcinating influence ; and few indeed are thoſe who 
have not been compelled to confeſs its bewitching- 
ower. This only can be ſaid in its favour, that it 
1s ſometimes the link-boy who lights us to the: 
Temple of Hymen. | 
The Ignis Fatuus of ambition is the moſt dange- 
rous, and the moſt to be dreaded of all meteors that 
can blaze around us, fince we no ſooner catch fight 
of it, than we view every thing through a falſe 
medium, The firſt glance of it kB and delights. 


us, and we view, as it were in perſpeQiye,, happi- 


neſs ſeated in the centre of, its flame; but, while we 
fancy it within our reach, it flies from us, and con- 
ſtantly eludes our graſp. Care, gloom, anxiety, 
and ſorrow, ſucceed the diſappointment ; and ſo. 
great is its intoxicating influence, that it actually 
raws a veil over the eyes of its votaries, whereby 
they cannot ſee that happineſs, eaſe, and pleaſure, 
actually follow cloſe behind them, and in vain im- 
plore their embrace, | 
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ON THE PASSION OF COUNTRY PEOPLE 
. 
EMIGRATING TO LONDON. 
| AN E 88 AT. 


London ! what's London? *tis a world of pride, 


Snares and tempiations are on every fides 


55 is really aſtoniſhing to think what ſtrange 
notions prevail among the country people, re- 
fpeCting the wealth and ſplendour of the Lang Ton, 


as they call London“. Every ſituation they believe 


inſures proſperity; and if they have a couſin with - 
m thirty degrees, or any other friend who reſides 


there, they make no ſcruple of requeſting his inte- 


reſt, to get places for their children, which they ſup- 
poſe only calls for an application to. a next door 
neighbour to be done. | 
BiLLy is to be a merchant's clerk—to make a 
voyage or two to the Eaſt-Indies—marry a lady 


there very rich—come home, and provide for a long 


ſtring of his relations, and ſpend the remainder of 
his days comfortably. Jxcxy muit be a lawyer's 
clerk; —and lawyers all the world knows, get mo- 
ney. . He is to marry the daughter of ſome rich 
client; — and ſo, his buſineſs being done, he may 


—_ 


* Tt has been often ſaid, that the people in the country 
think London ftreets are paved with gold ; hence ariſes their 
folicitous dehre in general, to viſit the metropolis, 


then 
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Wen go to bed. As for Miſs Nancy, Miſs BTS EX, 
&c. Nancy may be waiting-maid to ſome good- 
natured, agreeable young lady, whoſe brother, as a 
natural conſequence, may fall in love with and 
marry her; and fortunes being every day to be 
picked up in London, BI Ts EV may go to a milliner 
— ſome one of her miſtreſſes wealthy cuſtomers will 
ſurely propoſe matrimony, and hy meneal bliſs crown 
her future life. | 

Thus moſt country people delude themſelves, and 
make ideal ſettlements for their families; —who, 
ſtrangers to what London really is, are perfectly well 
pleaſed to be ſituated in a place, w hook they are 
taught to believe, happineſs is at the command of 
every individual, and greatneſs the never-failing re- 
ward of their purſuits. I don't mean to ridicule 
the honeſt efforts of parents, to provide for their 
children in the beſt manner they can: but the ſen- 


timents they entertain of Town are in general ſo 
monſtrouſly abſurd, as well as = 0% that one 
J 


can hardly ſpeak ſeriouſly on the ſubject. 


« Did you ſee Mr. Jon STAYTaPs at the 
wake laſt Sunday ?—(one country bumpkin will ob- 


ſerve to another) What a fine fellow he 1s grown 
ſince he went to London! His cloaths ſo bedaub'd 


with gold and filver lace—and how bold he's got! 
Well, it's a rare thing to ſee the world, and have a 
little learning!“ So, upon the ſtrength of Mr. 
 STAYTAPE'S appearance, and a recommendation 


from a third couſin (a cheeſemonger's porter in 
Thames-ſtreet), my countryman's darling JEMMY 
1s ſpeedily to grace the roof of a ſtage-coach, and 


be whirled to Town - to _ away, perhaps, in 


the reſpectable capacity of a lacquey,. journeyman 


taylor, or ſome other employ equally flattering—no 


matter what. If people mind their hits, they'll make 


fortunes | 


— 
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fortunes in London“; truſt to Providence, and the 
buſineſs is done, | i 

« Ah, bleſs me ! (ſays Dame Sus AN to Dame 
DzBoRan), what a charming place London muſt 
be! Who would have thought that NAN NY G1N- 
GER would have cut ſuch a tearing figure—a poor 
awkward, clumſey creature as ever was ſeen !— 
Twas but the June before I lay-in with my Jon N 
wy ſhe got a place in London; and laſt ſummer 
ſhe came down to her friends, all bedizened over 
from top to toe with ſilks and ſatins, and laces, and 
fine cloaths, as grand, I warrant you, as any prin- 
eeſs in the land. —Lord !—I wiſh my PoLLy had. 
fuch a place! | 

Not to run into a long dialogue between the two 
Dames, Sus AN ſets her wits to work, and remem- 


bers that ſhe had heard her neighbour Dosson ſay, 
that his firſt-couſin's wife came from London, and 


very likely may be of a topping family. She there- 
fore conſults with her neighbour DossoN, and 
finds that her memory has not deceived her. Mr. 
DoBsox adviſes with his couſin, and from him 
learns, that ſome of his wife's relations live near 
the Seven Dials; and that one of them, a pawn- 
broker, is a perſon of note. Here then a correſpon- 
dence commences on the ſubje& of Miſs PoLL 'S 
going to London, between Mr. DosBsoN's firſt- 
couſin's wife and Mr., PLEDGE. Mr. PLieDpGs,. 
by great good fortune in marriage, is related to 
Mr. TROLLO , a. ſaleſman in Monmouth: ſtreet, 
whoſe wife wants a maid to get up ſmall linen 
look after a child in 3 leiſure hours to 


1 


* Tf London is (as doubtleſs it is to the ative and induſ- 
tr ious) a place to get moneꝝ. in, it. allo preſents a thouſand 
ways 0 ſpend it. 
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few. The glad event is announced immediately to 


Susan and PoLLyY;—and on ſome happy early 
day, the dear girl is ſent off in all her finery to get 


into the good graces of Mrs. 'TrRoLLoy—well 
ſtowed too with good maternal advice, to mind 
what ſhe is about, &c. and ſhe'll undoubtedly do 
well“ Who knows? People no better than Pol Lv 
have rode in their coaches—and it may be PorLy's 


Iuck before ſhe dies.“ So indeed PoLLy thinks; 


 —for fine cloaths and a coach, as naturally fill the 


heads of all the girls who .come to London, as 
wives with large fortunes engage the expectations 
of the young men. : | 

Thus is the metropolis ſtocked by emigrations 
from the country ; and 1t would be agreeable enough 
if one could truly add, that either the Town or the 


Country were benefited by it: but the contrary” is 


more frequently the cafe than otherwiſe. The per- 
Jon who 1n his avocation of Shaver, Taylor, Car- 
penter, or other buſineſs, might have been eminent- 
1y uſeful in a country town or village, and eſteemed 
and rewarded for his induſtry, frequently finds that 
employment is not a certainty in London. He is 
aſhamed, however, to return to be laughed at; 
and having nothing to do, is neceſſitated to engage 
in the perpetration of crimes which he at firſt na- 
turally abhors, but which, often repeated, harden 
him 1n guilt, and eventually bring him to a fatal 
ax LE F 

It would be tedious and unneceſſary to give par- 
ticular inſtances of people's miſcarriages in London. 
Every perſon muſt have heard and ſeen .continual 


£ * 
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* This has been the melancholy experience of many an 
idle and thoughtleſs youth, and ſhould therefore be a warn- 
ing to every young man, both in town and country. 


accounts 
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accounts of them: but parents who only view the 
Fair fide of a proſpect, will hear nothing which 
militates againſt their favourite ſchemes. They will 
not believe, for example, that the fituation of a 
lady's maid, if they intend it for a daughter, 1s 
fraught with any danger; that a young girl will 
have occaſion to reſiſt temptations from debauched 
ſuperiors, who glory in the demolition of female 
virtue, or to guard againſt the artful deſigns of 
abandoned ſervants under the ſame roof“; that plea- 
ſures may draw her into ruin, or her morals be cor- 
rupted by the company ſhe is obliged to aſſociate 
with. Theſe they conſider not, or at leaft conſider 
them as dangers eaſily ſurmounted by their imma- 
culate daughter! nor is it till an account arrives of 
the poor girl's being privately brought to-bed, mar- 
ried to one of her maſter's ee, or kept by an 
acquaintance of his family, that they will be con- 
vinced of the impropriety of their conduct. 

The dangers which ſurround young men in Lon- 
don are more, and perhaps greater, than thoſe to 
which girls are hable; and parents can ſcarcely be 
ſufficiently careful with whom, and in what fitua- 
tion they place them. The evenings and nights, 
when temptations appear from every quarter, when 
not a paſſion prevails but may be inſtantly and eaſily 
.gratified, are too often at the diſpoſal of young 
men in London. And how-theſe are ſpent by many, 
the hoſpitals, the priſons, and the bills of mortality 
will evince more ſtrikingly than I can poſſibly do. 
Diſeaſes, impriſonment, and early diſſolution, are 
generally the conſequences of nocturnal debauche- 
Ties and their attendant crimes ; and thouſands who 
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* Female ſervants would do well ſeriouſly to attend to 
Theſe hints, | | | 
| | might 
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might have been otherwiſe valuable members of 
Jociety, become in London a difgrace to human 
nature, and a continual reproach and uneaſineſs to 
themſelves and friends. 

A perſon in a country place cannot eaſily com- 
mit an immoral act, without being detected and re- 
proved by his neighbours; nor, if he would do 
it, can he always find the means. But the caſe is 
different in London. Inſtead of being ſhamed out 
of his vices by their notoriety, every thing offers 
which can poſlibly incite him to the practice of 
them. His paſſions, inflamed by the allurements 
conftantly before him, the ſecrecy with which he 
may conduct his deſigns, and the opportunities he 
has of indulging every appetite, are ſuch power- 
ful incentives to ill, that few young men how- 
ever uncorrupted and zealouſly virtuous when 
they firſt come to town, are proof againft them 
long. | 
X perſon ſeldom indeed becomes all at once a 
thorough debauchee, but initiates himſelf progreſ- 
ſively *. As, however, the indulgence of one paſ- 
fion generally provokes to the gratification of ano- 
ther, he who gives way to the calls of vicious plea- 
ſures in any degree, has ſcarce ever ability after- 


wards to alter his courſe, till his conſtitution 1s de- 


cayed, his character and reputation loſt, and even 
his life becomes a burden to him. | 
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Till conſcience harden'd he forſakes the way . 
Ot virtue, and to vice becomes a willing prey. 
RuRaL CuRISTIAX. 


# In doubt and fear he ſlowly goes aftray L | 
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AN ESSAY ON NEWSPAPERS. 


A Newſtaper may be flyled a literary Olio, ſuted to all palates. 


UR curioſity may often be excited by obſerv- 
ing the various effects the different articles 
of newſpaper intelligence have on different perſons, 
Thus, aarriage will mortify the breaſt of an old maid, 
and hurt the pride of a young one, while it gives 
conſolation to many a poor dejected huſband, who 
reads that another has fallen into his ſituation, A 
death, if it is a wife, will make huſbands envy the 
widower, wites'and widows pity the deceaſed, and, 
hurt at the huſband's good fortune, exclaim againſt 
the monſter for not ſhewing a proper degree of ſor- 
Tow on the occaſion, while one of them perhaps 

marries him in a month after. If it is the ; 
a young virgin, ſhe 1s indeed generally pitied (ex- 
cept by a rival) and her fate is attributed by females, 
to ſome cruel hard-hearted brute, whom ſhe was too 
d for, and whoſe ill-uſage very likely had broke 

er heart. 

A pages h of an accident gives (if the object 
is rich) pleaſure to the ſurgeon®, caution to the 
world, and anxiety to his relations and friends. A 
commiſſion of bankruptcy deals out hope and fear 
in equal ſucceſſion : indeed, all the paſſions reſident in 
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* Would to God there were no reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


there exifted any ſuch monſters among mankind, as thoſe 
who take a ſecret pleaſure in hearing of the misfortunes of 
their fellow- creatures | hs 
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the human breaſt, are elated and put in motion by 


a newſpaper. It is a bill of fare, containing all the 
luxuries, as well as the neceſſaries of life. Politics 
are now the roa beef of the times, and a diſh equally 
ſumptuous to the king and the cobbler ; perry is 
plum-pudding, and palatable only to the lovers of 
the Muſe. There are others that act as vegetables, 
to complete the courſe, while our mails from France 
and Spain ſerve up nothing but &kici/2aws and 


Fricaſces. 


The four winds (the initials of which make the 
word NEWS) are not ſo capricious or ſo liable to 
change as our public intelligencers: we have on 
Monday morning a Wwhi/þer—on Tueſday a rumour 
—on Wedneſday a conjectkure—on Thurſday a pro- 


bable—on Friday a pyrve—and on Saturday a pre- 


mature. And thus are our hopes and expectations, 
for five days regularly, and almoſt mechanically in- 
creaſed, till the fixth generally compliments us with 
—a diſappointment. 

Its defects, however, bear no compariſon to its 


\ beauties, which are equally celebrated in the court 


as on the taylor's ſhop-board. It is a caricature of 


the times, happily calculated to hit the ordinary and 
unbounded prejudices of ſociety as well as indivi- 


duals. One perſon's affections lye in the price of 
ſtocks, and the arrival of our Eaſt and Weſt-India 
fleets; another's in a dreadful battle, either by ſea 
or land, in which he ſolaces himſelf that he can 
read the account free from its dangers ; a third places 
his delight in a curious anecdote; a fourth in a tale 
of ſcandal; a fifth in horſe-races; a ſixth in thea- 
trical — — ; a ſeventh in the poet's corner; 
and I really know a perſon of a ſanguinary diſpoſi- 
tion, whoſe inward feelings are gratified in a de- 
gree proportioned to the Boy circumſtances that 
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accompany the relation of a murder.—Horrid 
thought! 

Thus is a Newſpaper a periodical magazine or 
literary toy-ſhop, where every one has his hobby. 
Horſe, and thus all humours, capacities, and deſcrip- 
tions, are daily furniſhed with inſtruction, 3 
ment, and information, ſuited to their different 
taſtes and diſpoſitions. | 
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To think is a privilege peculiar to man, 
Guard well thy thoughts, our thoughts are heard in heaven. 
| Dr. YouNcs 


AN was not born for him/el, alone; the very 
condition of his nature will inform and con- 
vince him, that his life ought to be conſecrated to 
the good, welfare, and ſervice of ſociety; it is a 
reciprocal debt, from which no mortal is exempted “. 
Every man is bound to act with a view of promoting 
the good of his relations, friends, and the publie 
In general. 1 
An indefatigable induſtry in our worldly affairs, 
by honeſtly and diligently proſecuting our calling, 
1s the moſt ſure and ready way to accompliſh our 
deſigns in due time and order, and thereby to thrive 
and grow richt; whereas, on the contrary, by ſloth 


ü 
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Romans xiv. 7, + Proverbs x. 4. 
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our ſouls are, as it were, ſtarved for want of ſatis- 
fatory employment, and will at length (when we 
awake from our ſtupefaction) be filled with the moſt 
alarming conſiderations, for having thus ſquandered, 
or __ dreamt away our precious time to no 
purpoſe. x 


A man, by ſloth and idleneſs, may abuſe and 


corrupt the natural parts and abilities wherewith 
Providence has endued him, and render himſelf 
thereby not only mean and deſpicable to others, as 
being an uſeleſs member of ſociety, but he will 
prove even a burthen to himſelf. Go to the ant, thou 
Sluggard ; confider her ways and be wiſe : the hand 0 


the diligent fhall bear rule; he that tilleth his land 
Gall be ſatisfied with bread; but the foul of the flug- 


gard defireth, and hath nothing. It is an admirable 
ſaying, * That he who would be before-hand with 
the world, ſhould be before-hand with his buſineſs, 
and not have that to do to-morrow, which ſhould 
have been done yeſterday. Honour and riches Hall 
crown the induſtrious ; but poverty and. ſhame jhall be 
the portion of the fluggard, = i; 


„% Flee Sloth, the canker of good ſenſe and parts, 
Of health, of wealth, of honour, and of arts : 
& Thoſe who court Fame, muſt not their ſenſes pleaſe, 
« Her chariot lags when drawn by Sloth and Eaſe. 
Labour; and let thy hands procure relief, 
« Of all thy wants: an idle man's a thief; 
«© There are in life a thouſand good employs, _ 

„ Which all excuſe for idleneſs defiroys.” 


Pride and vain-glory not only render men blind 


to the moſt noble perfections of others, but alſo ſo 


much over-bias and corrupt their judgmeat, that 


they vainly conceive themſelyes to poſleſs every - 
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qualification truly amiable or praiſe-worthy*, But 
the being thus prepoſterouſſy deceived into an 
high opinion of our own excellencies, is the moſt 
ready way to bar ourſelves of all better informa- 
nonf. ” | 

Keeping bad company has been the ruin of thou- 
ſands ; and though it may be p9g7ble for a perſon to 
be found among ſuch, without being tainted with 
their vices, yet it is ſcarce probable; for it is well 
known, and every day's experience proves, that ill 
examples are as contagious as diſeaſes. We ſhould 
therefore look upon perſons of a bad character, as 
ſo many engines planted againſt us by the devil; 
and with whom, if we once enter into a connexion, 
we ſhall be in the greateſt danger of being ruined, 
either in fortune or character in the world, unleſs 
we readily fall into their 6wn vicious principles, and 
tamely agree to keep them company to hell. 

As it is a ſure and certain ſign of a wiſe head 
and a virtuous heart, to ſee a perſon in the bloom 
and vigour of life, live in a continual expectation, 
and duly prepared for the ſtroke of death; ſo, on 
the contrary, nothing can be a greater piece of 
ſimplicity, or a ſurer ſign of a depraved Glpoßdon, 
than to ſee a perſon of founſcore, with grey locks 
and trembling limbs, placing death at a great diſ- 
tance, and endeavouring to divert himſelf” with the 
ray amuſements and amorous follies of eighteen, 
It was highly neceſſary there ſhould be numerous 
kinds of beings in the ſcale of nature; otherwiſe 


— 
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* Few if any perſons think worſe of themſelves than 
they really are, but thouſands err on the other fide, and fan- 
cy they are much better than their neighbours, while their 
lives and actions too evidently prove the contrary. 

+ He that thinketh he knows enough, will not ſeek to 
grow wiſer ; while he that has a good opinion of himſelf, will 
ſeldom be found to think well of others, : 
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their all-wiſe Author would never have created 
them. Every particular ſpecies is ſuited to its pro- 

r element*, andendued with powers agreeable to 
its nature; and while each continues a right exer- 
ciſe of its faculties, and operates within its own 
ſphere, it anſwers the proper end of its creation. — 

hus it is with mankind: the reaſon, powers, and abi- 
lities of men are differently limited, and are almoſt 
as various as their features : whence 1t 1s plain, that 
Nature deſigned them to act in different capacities; 
ſuch, therefore, who will endeavour to act in, or 
judge of things contrary to, or above their abili- 


ties or comprehenſions, may reaſonably expect their 


operations to prove abortive, and their concluſions 
ridiculous, —Thus ſays Mr. Pope in bis Eſſay on 
Man: | | 


4 One ſcience only will one genius fit, 

& So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit; 

4e Each might his ſeveral province well command, 
«© Would all but ſtoop to what they underſtand.” 


It is not the buſineſs of man to govern the world, 
therefore let mortals prepare to receive what may 
befal them here below, with ſubmiſſion ; and learn 
to be entirely reſigned at all times to the will of the 
Almighty, who is the great author and ſupport of 


_ univerſal nature +. 


* Birds for the air, fiſhes for the ſea, and beaſts for the 


earth, 


+ Well did an eminent writer ſay, 


“ leave the government of the world to the God who 
made it: Iam his child, and he is my heavenly Father: to- 
cbey, 15 my duty, and with reverence be it ſpoken, to provide 
for me is his.“ | 
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« The man who will his confidence remove 

« From boundleſs wiſdom, and eternal love, 
% To place it in himſelf, or human aid, 

«© Shall meet thoſe woes he labours to evade.” 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF INDUSTRY. 


The hand of the diligent maketh rich. Prov. x. 4. 


3 it be true that God hath given nothing to man 
but what requires labour and induſtry to get, 
doubtleſs it ſnould be the effort of every one ſo to 
labour that they may obtain. Thoſe who neglect 
their occupation, or refuſe to labour, will loſe the 
reward. | | | | 
Of all the virtues which adorn and beautify the 
character of a man, none ſets it off to a greater ad- 
miration, or ought to be more valued by us than in- 
duſtry. For it is that alone which makes the artifi- 
cer and labourer as uſeful and valuable as any mem- 
Ss . bers in ſociety. | 85 
| As Providence hath allotted to men different ſta- 
tions and conditions of life, and aſſigned them dif- 
ferent gifts and talents to profit with, and different 
occupations and employments for the good of the 
whole; to be diligent and induſtrious then, in the 
ſeveral provinces in which he hath placed us, is a 
duty we owe to ourſelves, that we may become 
ſerviceable to mankind, and at the ſame time merit 
their eſteem. 

Ihe cares and anxieties of this world are often 
alleviated by the hand of Induſtry. For only let us 
ſuppoſe that we have in our view a cottage where 
Contentment and Happineſs take up their abode, and 
Induſtry is its porter. Let us now take a ſurvey of 
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the family, and ſee what its members are employed 
in. The firſt object that preſents itſelf to us is the 
aged father, (who by an induſtrious hand has brought 
up his family, now able to aſſiſt him) giving orders to 


his ſons to go and cultivate his few acres of ground; 


on the produce of which, perhaps, depends the whole 
maintenance of his family, while he, an enemy to 
idleneſs, employs himſelf at home. I he next in view 
is the mother, no leſs mindful of - her duty than the 
father, who, after having ſet in order the houſe, 
now employs her daughters in their reſpective call- 
ings of the day, while ſhe performs her domeſtic 
concerns in providing for her family. But what a 
change ſhall we find when our attention is drawn 
aſide to the neighbouring cottage, where nothing but 
diſcord and animoſities are to be ſeen, and where no 


proper regulations are kept up, and no government 


or obedience to be found, but all libertines ; in a 
word, induſtry is ſhut out, and idleneſs, anarchy, 
and confuſion bear the ſway ! | 

The effects of idleneſs often prove fatal to incon- 
ſiderate youth, and thoſe who appear lovers of it 
muft doubtleſs be enemies to induſtry * ; but let the 
ſcene be changed, let us ſee youth ſpontaneouſly 


opening their inclination to the embraces of it, and 


giving it the rule over idleneſs. 

When the ſeeds of induſtry are well ſown in the 
mind, and the inclination well cultivated by attentive 
labourers, it is like a field, although barren, never- 
theleſs by labour and perſeverance, it will abun- 
dantly repay the induſtry of the huſbandman. 


—  — — 
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& Idleneſs and ſloth will bring a man to rags. 
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From the admirable leſſon which Aſop gives us 
in the fable of the Ants and Graſshopper, we may 
learn never to loſe any preſent opportunity of pro- 
viding againſt the future evils and accidents of life. 


For as the ſummer is the ſeaſon of the year, in which 


the induſtrious huſbandman gathers and lays up ſuch 
fruits as may ſupply his neceſſities in winter; fo 
youth and manhood are the times of life which we 
ſhould employ and beſtow, in laying in ſuch a ftock 
of all kinds of neceſſaries, as may ſuffice for the 
craving demands of helpleſs old age. 
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THE BENEFITS OF FEAR. 
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Be not Big b- minded, but fear. RouaAxs xi 20. 


yup] fear is a neceſſary paſſion in human na- 
ture, at leaſt in that ſtate of exiſtence in which 
we now find ourſelves, cannot be denied. * Perhaps 
it may be neceſſary even in a better ſtate, to pre- 
ſerve a continuance of felicity. Perhaps glorified 
ſpirits, tho' all tears be wiped from their eyes, and 
x 18h may not be called upon to join trembling” - 
with celeſtial harmony, may have a certain degree of 
fear ſufficient for ſafety, but not ſtrong enough to 
occaſion pain; a degree of fear like the gentle ſoli- 
citude of happy lovers upon earth. 

In our preſent ſtate, — is not only unavoidable 
by rational beings, who know that many evils may 


probably, and ſome muſt certainly befall them, but 
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* Happy is the man that feareth always, Prov, xxviii. 14. 
23 
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as far as we can judge, it ſeems to be one of the pre- 
ventives and correctives of human ſuffering. 

There is a religious fear, which however miſun- 
derſtood by the eee on one hand, and the giddy 

on the other, both of whom view it through the 
ſame falſe medium, is, when properly conſidered, 
not only highly rational, but truly agreeable :- 
« The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wiſ- 
dom“. The diſmal apprehenſion that the Su- 
preme Being is ſtern and ſevere, ſhould be far from 
his creatures; and we are warned againſt it by our 
Saviour in the parable where the unprofitable ſer- 
vant thought God © a hard maſter f.. The re- 
ligious fear which I mean to inculcate, is that reve- 
rential awe for the Moſt High Ruler of the univerſe,. 
mixed with affectionate . gratitude and hope, by 
which our minds are kept ſteady, calm, and placid f, 
at once exalted by the contemplation of great neſs, 
and warmed by the contemplation of goodneſs, 
while both are contemplated with a peculiar re- 
ference to ourſelves. | 
I Tam ſenſible that this is a ſubject of ſa ſublime 
and delicate a nature, that preciſe precepts cannot 
well be given, there being ſuch a multiplicity of 
varieties, ſuited to different individuals, by reaſon of 
different aſſociations of ideas, which though their 
original compoſition eludes our keeneſt inveſtiga- 
tion, have formed mental ſubſtance, if that expreſſion 
may be uſed, which will be wrought upon very dif- 
ferently by the ſame operations. I would recom- 

mend to my readers, piety in general; and let each 
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* Pſalms cxi. 10. + Matthew xxv. 24. 


Well might a French Proteſtant reply, to one who aſked 
him what he was moſt afraid of; “ 1 fear God, and I fear 
none beſides,“ 


Ks practiſe: 
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practiſe that mode of devotion, which he finds has 
the beſt influence upon his temper, diſpoſition and 


conduct. 
Shakeſpeare obſerves with much truth as well as 
pro expreſſion, that ** preſent fears are leſs than 
orrible imaginings.“ For, unleſs it be ſome ex- 
cruciating bodily torments, the impreſſions of which 
through the agonized ſenſes are ſtronger than any 
imagination can produce, it is certain that the ills 
of life appear more dreadful at a diſtance, than 
when actually felt“. Sickneſs and poverty, and the 
loſs of our deareſt friends and relations, from the 
proſpect of which we ſhrink with diſmay, prove 
more mild in reality than in fancy, and bring alon 
with them alleviations which cannot be di — 


till they are cloſe upon us. This reflection ſnould 


make us leſs affected by the thoughts of their appear- 


ing to us, when theſe thoughts are, at any time, 


forced upon our minds. 
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* To foreſtall or anticipate expected evils or misfortunes 
by foreboding apprehenſions, is the folly of thouſands. 
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O N G FETT 
A DUTY INCUMBENT UPON ALLs 


He that has nature in him muſt bs grateful, 
Tis the Creotor's primary great law, | 
That links the chain of beings to each others Mapav. 


The æureteb, whom gratitude once fails to bind, : 
To truth or honour let him lay no claim, 
But fland confeſs'd the brute diſguis'd in man. FrowDE?, 


ec RATITUDE may juſtly be termed the 
F baſis of real friendſhip. It is this generous 
principle that cements and harmonizes the mind of 
different perſons. In ſacred hiſtory, you perceive 
theſe inviolable links bind together the ſouls of 
David and Jonathan. In profane hiſtory, an un- 
interrupted courſe of mutual endearments knit to- 
gether the congenial minds of Pelopidas and Epami- 
nondas,—That unexempled union and uninterupted 
harmony which ſubſiſted between theſe two uluftri- 
ous Theban perſonages, ended only with their lives. 
The ſole direction of the affairs of that republic was 
veſted in their hands, yer during their auſpicious 
adminiſtration, no latent ſpark of envy, jealouſy or 
ambition, no private or ſelfiſh views, no intereſted, 
finiſter, or factious intrigues (the fatal and too ge- 
neral ſources of diſunion) could in the leaſt affect 
their friendſhip, or ever make any impreſſion upon 
their mutual affection and reciprocal intereſts, be- 
cauſe it was founded on the immoveable baſis of 
public patriotiſm, and private virtue. 

Lovely and pleaſant in their lives, death alone 

diſſolyed the bonds, | | 
The 
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The generoſity of the one could only be equalled 
by the gratitude of the other; and how much this 
inſeparable connection tended to the proſperity and 
preſervation of that commonwealth, appears moſt 
evident, from its declining tate, after their demiſe. 

Every confideration mult ſuggeſt to you, that the 
ties of friendſhip are ſacred, and that a violation of 
them is in effect a breach of juſtice. 

Gratitude 1s a duty pointed out to you by the 
light of natural reaſon. | 

The ox knoweth his owner—the aſs her maſ- 
ter's crib. Even the animal creation (void of 
thoſe rational faculties, by which man is peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed) teach you this leſſon of morality, this 
great and important duty. 

If you manure the earth, it yields unto you her 
fruits if you provide a convenient receptacle for 
bees, they make a return—ſhall man then, endued 
with the light of reaſon—ſhall he alone be inſenſi- 
ble to generous emotions to noble ſentiments—to 
the ſacred ties of gratitude ? © 

Was this duty not ſo expreſsly pointed out to you 
by the light of natural reaſon—was it not enforced 
by ſcripture — and ſuggeſted to you by the dictates 
of — ; yet, it is ſuch a pleaſing exerciſe of 
the mind—accompanied with ſuch an internal ſa- 
tisfaction—delight—and ſelf-complacency, that the 
duty 1s ſufficiently rewarded by the performance. 

It is not like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful attended with ſelf-denial, or 
ſet about with great reluctance, but accompanied 
with ſo much pleaſure, that were there no poſitive 
command which enjoined it, nor any recompence 
laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would in- 
dulge and give into it for the natural gratification 
that accompanies it.—If the thankful refrained, 
it would be pain and gricf to them, but then am 

ö then 
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then only, is their ſoul ſatisfied as it were with mar- 
row and fatneſs, when they are returning paſt fa- 
vours, and making grateful acknowledgments for 


benefits received. £ 


Hail Gratitude ! thou child of Heav'n, 
Thou choiceſt gift to mortals giv'n, 
To me thy aid impart; 
Still let me feel thy powerful ray, 
Which, as the ſun illumes the day, 
Improves the human heart. 


By thee inſpir'd, the heart impreſs'd, 

With feelings not to be expreſs'd, 
In tears its tribute pays; 

While grateful ſentiments reſtrain, 

The tongue that would in thanks proclaim 

The gen'rous donor's praiſe. 


Gratitude is doubtleſs due from man to man, * 
and when mutually exerted, naturally produces a 
very pleaſing ſenſation in the mind. The author 
of our nature hath implanted in the ruling facu- 
ties of the ſoul, a ſtrong bent towards it—ſo that 
in this ſenſe, emphatically ſpeaking, it is (as the lips 
of truth hath aſſerted) more bleſſed to give than to 
receive 7. e. attended with a higher degree of 
felf-approbation, inward delight, and ſecret ſatis- 
faction ;—for though the pleafures ariſing from be- 
neficence are great, yet the internal tranſport of 
Joy felt by a generous mind, ia making returns of 


ge” 4 
—— 
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* But how much more from man to his Creator, who 
Ziveth to all libexally and upbraideth not? | 


gratitude, 
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gratitude, is ſo exquiſitely elevated, as to be eaſier 


conceived than expreſſed. ME 
There is not a more active principle than this, in 
the human mind. 


„ _ o „ a. 


THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF ADULATION. 
AN ESSAY. 
ADDRESSED TO YOUNG WOMEN. 


Man ! ſavage man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 
Aſſumes the face of kindneſs to betray ; 

His giant flrength againſt the weak employs, 

And woman—whom he ſhould protect — deſtroys. 


NO is nothing I would more earneſtly 
recommend to the female part of my readers, 
than a deaf ear to adulation—though I know it is 
pleaſing —and too often acceptable, when couched 
in the ſmooth language of a ſenſible and deſigning 
man. | 

Flattery is the incenſe always offered to female 
beauty, and love the only language that it hears; 
but there are women whoſe judgment is not to be 
impoſed on. I remember to have heard a very ſen- 
fible remark of a lady, who by the greateſt mental | 
accompliſhments, recompenſed for deficiencies in | 
her perſonal ones, to a gentleman, whom ſhe had 
reaſon to believe was paying his addreſſes more for 
the poſſeflion of her fortune than her heart; and 
who conſidered flattery as a neceſſary auxiliary to 


his mercenary purpoſe. ö 
5 «If, 


| pable falſe 
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Tf, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) you form ſo improper, ſo un- 


merited an opinion of my perſon, which every one, 


who hath ſolely the bleſſing of fight, can judge of; 
what concluſion can I expect you will form upon 
the qualities of my mind, which it requires impar- 
tial good ſenſe to draw? Had I merited the enco- 
miums you have been pleaſed ſo frequently to paſs 
upon my perſon, I ſhould not have conſidered your 
praiſes as any compliment ; but as I do not, I muſt 
treat your addreſſes in future, with the neglect 
which every woman ſhould do thoſe of a man, who 
has ſo weak an opinion of his miſtreſs's good un- 
2 5 to ſuppoſe ſhe 1s to be won by pal- 
oods.“ | 

Many of my readers will no doubt urge, that we 
are all fond of flattery ; and ſo grateful is it to our 
ears, that we are unwilling to conſider how fallaci- 


ous it is; but it is the nurſe of crimes. To that 


do many parents owe the deſtruction of their 
daughters; to that has many a fair virgin been ſa- 
crificed; to that, has many a villain owed a baſe 
triumph over credulous innocence. *— Mark was 
the only ſon of a wealthy baronet in the weſt of 
England. Clarinda was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring farmer. He was a man of pallantry and 
diſſipation. Her features were elegant, her perſon 
was beautiful, and her ſkin exceeded the lily and 
the roſe. Mark, from the reſpectability of his fa- 
ther, and his proximity to Ruſticus (for that was the 
name of Clarinda's parent, her mother ſhe had loſt 
in her infancy} ſoon found means to be introduced. 


Her father was pleaſed at the partiality ſhewn Cla- 


PR" 


— 


* Women cannot be too cautious reſpecting giving ear to, 
2 ene ly believing the dictates of flattery, and the praiſes of 
_ adulation, | 


rinda ; 


we PL EASE MC 


rinda; he encouraged the viſits of Mark, and they 
were frequent : the poor old man had buoyed him- 
ſelf up with the hopes of a very advantageous match 
for his only child. Mark was at firſt diſagreeable 
to her; but flattery, and the intreaties of her father, 
rendered him by degrees more and more pleaſing. 
Every meeting he repeated his paſſion with ad- 
ditional tenderneſs and fervency. She believed 
him to be a man of virtue, as he vowed his ſoul was 
enraptured with an honourable love. He called her 
by every endearing name Love itſelf could have 
ſuggeſted. She never before had heard her charms 
ſo pleaſingly depicted. She liſtened to it with 
avidity : it gave her the only vice ſhe knew, it 
ave her pride; ſhe thought all he ſaid was true: 
ſwore ſo frequently to the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, that ſhe was at length perſuaded to believe, 
that, without reciprocal love on her ſide, he would 
be truly wretched. She reſolved to encourage his 
addreſſes, partly in obedience to her father; partly 
out of gratitude ariſing from his promiſes of love 
and friendſhip; but chiefly from the impreſſion 
flattery had made upon her unguarded heart; theſe 
conſiderations prompted her to give him every aſ- 
ſurance of her regard and eſteem. | 
Innocent freedoms, with a mixture of the moſt 


tender and delicate expreſſions, paſſed between them 


at every meeting: but mark the dreadful ſequel! 
One luckleſs hour, he found the fair innocent ſeated 
in a ſhady grove belonging to her father's garden, 
when her mind was fitted to give and receive every 
foft impreſſion! Alas! that there are in life theſe 
unguarded minutes, when tenderneſs melts down 
the ſoul, and leaves the breaſt too open to baſe de- 
ceivers! but ſuch was the time, when, ſoftly ſteal- 
ing to the grove, Mark found herhere, and as ſhe 
fat reclined, he preſſed her hand, kiſſed it with ar- 
dency, 
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| dency, and begged, with love-beguiling tears, ſhe 


would fix the welcome day to make him truly 


happy. | | 
She was greatly affected with the earneſtneſs of 
his ſolicitations: ſhe ſat penſive; ſhe meditated 


for ſome minutes—and 
cc She who once deliberates is loſt.” 


He ſaw her ſoften, kiſſed her bluſhing cheek, preſſed 
her heaving breaſt, and called it the golden minute 


- of his life! Such fondneſs at this time had an im- 
proper effect upon her; and he, baſe villain! vul- 


ture-like, ſeized the unguarded opportunity, and 
robbed the fair one of her virtue and reputation.— 


hapleſs Clarinda ! 
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RULES FOR MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS 


Here Lowe his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His conflant lamp, and waves his purple Wings, 
Reigns here and rewls— ML ron. 


I T has often been wondered at that ſo many peo- 
ple are unhappy in the married ſtate ; let us en- 


deavour to examine a little into the reaſons of it. 


Reciprocal love is, perhaps, the firſt neceſſary ex- 
pecient abſolutely requiſite to our mutual felicity in 
that ftate*; it covers a multitude of failings on 


ä 
— 


* Without love, the marriage ſtate cannot be a happy, 
though wealth may make it a convenient one. 

Love and be lov'd ; bear and forbear : wink and forgive: ſo 
doing, happineſs will aſſuredly be the poztion both of man 


and wife. 
either 


r . 


either ſide, and enables us eaſily to diſpenſe with 
the reſt; diſſimulation in courtſhip 1s to be avoided; 
we ſhould, with honour, appearin our proper cha- 
raQers, deceit is then inexcuſable: muſt we not pity 
the fair one, who, poſſeſſed of every requiſite to 
happineſs, marries a diſguiſed brute? How often 
is her delicacy ſhocked by his behaviour? Her 
heart, knowing no other love on earth but him, 
pleads in his favour, while her cooler reaſon and 
judgment prompt her to deſpiſe the man who dared 
to Ee in ſo important a point; her only reme- 
dy, patience; her only refuge, God. 

In each fex there are qualities eſſential to happi- 
neſs, and thoſe almoſt any perſon of common re- 
flection is able to attain. A man ſhould conſider 
well, how far it is in his power to contribute to the 
happineſs of the more delicate ſex ; he muſt diveſt 
himſelf of each unruly paſſion ; his daily ambition 
ſhould be to pleaſe the woman he has choſen for his 
proc for life; he muſt, in every thing, promote 

er eaſe ; he muſt ſhare with her his every joy, aad 
with a delicate tenderneſs, let her partake alſo of 
his griefs; it is a mark of confidence due to her, it 

eaſes her mind of ſuſpenſe, and gives her, as it 
were, a melancholy pleaſure. The ſex is by nature 
full of ſenſibility ; the moſt humane man will ſome- 
times hurt their minds without intending, or even 
knowing it; how great then ought to be our con- 
tinual tenderneſs, to atone fer ſo many breaches of 
the laws of delicacy! < 
No happineſs on earth can be ſo great, nor any 
friendſhip ſo tender, as the ſtate of matrimony at- 
fords, when two congenial ſouls are united“; the 


_—_— 


* Hail wedded love! myſterious law ! ſole propricty 
In paradiſe, of all things common elle ! Wes 


A 
— — —— — — —— — — 


Perpetual ſouutain of domeſtic ſweets! MiL Tow. 
mental 


4 
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mental and perſonal love can never be ſeparated ; 
the man all truth, the woman all tenderneſs ; he 
poſſeſſed of chearful ſolidity, ſhe of rational gaiety; 
acknowledging his ſuperior judgment, ſhe complies 
with all his reaſonable deſires; whilſt he, charmed 
with ſuch repeated inſtances of her real love, en- 
deavours to ſuit his requeſts to her inclinations : his 
home is his heaven upon earth, and ſhe his good 
genius, ever ready to receive him with open arms, 
and a heart dilated with joy. How happy muft 
ſuch a mutual confidence make them 


All then is full, poſſefling and poſſeſs'd, 
No craving void left aching in the breaſt: | 
Eva thought meets thought, ere from the lips they part, 
And each warm with ſprings mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs,————— Por E. 


What on earth, but the proſpect of a virtuous 
progeny” can increaſe it? And if they have any 
tender pledges of their long-continued mutual love, 
they may comfort themſelves with the knowledge, 
that their good example will go far beyond any pre- 
cepts they could give. Habituated to walk in the 
delectable path of virtue, (whoſe way is the way of 
pleaſantneſs, leading to the temple of Peace) their 
children will be like to follow their ſteps.— Happy 
parents! ſupremely happy offspring! g 
Before one of the fair ſex engages in ſo ſolema 
a ſtate, ſhe muſt diveſt herſelf of many things moſt 
young ladies are fond of; ſhe muſt no longer en- 
deavour to excite the love and adoration of the gay 
mak of the other ſex ; her vanity muſt give place ta 
er love, and her happineſs muſt be centered wholly 
in the object of it; ſhe muſt look upon her huſband 
as her beſt earthly friend; her confidence in him 
mult be intire ; his breaſt muſt be the cabinet, the 
; | repo- 
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repoſitory of all her ſecret thoughts; and his love 
the key, ever ready to open it for her welcome in- 
ſpection. | 

In order to be happy in the married ftate, each 
party muſt determine not to give the ſmalleſt cauſe 
for jealouſy, nor to encourage a coolneſs of affec- 
tion, a looſeneſs of conduct, or a proneneſs to 
diſpute. 


Be to each other's failings blind, 


And happineſs you'll ſurely find. W. 
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A FEMALE CHARACTER WORTHY IMITATION. 
„ ou, ad os Rist. 


OBRINA, the daughter of an eminent mer- 
chant deceaſed, being poſſeſſed of a genteel 
fortune (not leſs than ſix thouſand pounds) on the 
death of her father and grandfather, took no ſmall 
ains to lay herſelf out to be uſeful, exemplary, and 
3 in the neighbourhood in which ſhe 
lived, and among thoſe with whom ſhe was more 


immediately connected. Being taught by her reli- 


: 3 parents the principles and practice of true 
Chriſtians, and animated to imitate their virtuous 
precepts by their pious example, ſhe thought it her 
indiſpenſible duty to follow their ſteps, and attend, 
to their affectionate admonitions. 

In her twenty- fourth year ſhe married an amiable 
young gentleman, whoſe higheſt ambition conſiſts 
in going hand-in-hand with her in the paths of vir- 
tue, piety, and benevolence ; by him ſhe has had 

; ſeveral. 


* 
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ſeveral children; and it is her daily and pleaſing 
employ to ſuperintend the nurſery, while it is her 
conſtant endeavour to inſtruct the young and tender 
minds of their infant offspring in the truths of re- 
ligion and the love of God“, by the moſt engaging 
and ſucceſsful methods, mature experience and pa- 
rental affection can diate and premiſe. | 

Naturally averſe to the vain amuſements of the 
age, the unintereſting converſation of gay company, 
and the faſhionable follies of the times, ſhe, con- 
trary to the greateſt part of her ſex, avoids the ac- 
JENS of the polite world, and ſecludes her- 
elf from the fatiguing formalities of viſiting and 


dreſs, in a prudent attendance on the management 
of her little family, and the devotional retirements 


of her cloſet; free from the ſuperſtitious ſentiments 
of fanatic methodiſm on the one hand, and a care- 
6 indifference reſpecting religious duties on the 
other. 

Her huſband, the happy partner of her beſt affec- 
tions, thanks Heaven daily for the gift of ſo much 
excellence and worth, while God himſelf looks down 
with complacency and delight on their mutual feli- 
city and connubial bliſs. | . 

ut is Sobrina without her troubles? No, the loſs 
of her eldeſt daughter, an engaging child, together 
with her own declining health, are the ſource of no 


little uneaſineſs to both her and her much-loved 


Theron; while anxiety, fear, and concern alternate- 


ly take place in each other's breaſt, to prove the 


—— 2 n 


* Delightful taſk ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot; 
To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 
The ge nerous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 
| | | THromMeso0N's SEASONS. 


impoſ- 
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impoſſibility of perfect happineſs on earth, and teach 
them to aſpire after a ſtate of uninterrupted, com- 
pleat and eternal bliſs in heaven, where fears and 
forrows ſhall be known no mores W. 
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Retire, the world /Þit _ thy thoughts call home. Dr. Lou xo. 


HOSE people who cannot be happy in ſoli- 
tude, would not be ſo in a crowd, fince it is 

from their own minds, and not from any outward 
cauſe that their uneaſineſs ſprings. Miſerable is 
that wretch who is obliged to ſeek for happineſs 
from others, and has nothing within himſelf to 
amuſe him. So capricious is the human mind, that 
it is always diſſatisfied with its deſtiny : thus, thoſe 
who are confined to towns and cities, dream of no- 
thing but lowery meads and purling ftreams ; while 
the perſon whoſe fate is to hve always in retire- 
ment, can propoſe to himſelf no pleaſure abſtracted 
from noiſe and hurry. But were either to exchange 
their ſituation, they would ſtill repine *. 
Clarinda is a young woman of faſhion and for- 
tune, whoſe condition in life would enable her to 
enjoy all its pleaſures; but, from a wrong turn of 
ſentiment, ſne converts the greateſt bleſſings into 
curſes. Capricious and inconſtant in her humour, 
what pleaſes her to-day, diſguſts her to-morrow 


* 


— 


It was a wiſe maxim of the ancient philoſophers, Be 
content in the Ration Providence has allotted thee, | 
tl by 


1. 
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this moment it is delightful and enchanting- the 
next, execrable and barbarous. The fineſt ſcenes 
in nature are loſt to her; a ſtranger to the pleaſures 
of a philoſophic mind, ſhe can find no enjoyment 
out of a crowd, nor does ſhe meet it there. She runs 
through all the circles of faſhionable amuſement till 
they pleaſe no longer, and then flies to ſolitude. 


Sweet Solitude ! thou nurſe of happineſs, 
Sure thoſe who call thee rude, could never know thee z 
The guilty ever ſhun thy calm retreat, 


| And vice and folly cannot taſte thy pleaſures. 


Mild peace, content, and ſmiliag innocence, 

Thy conſtant gueſts, can make a deſart bloom 

With all the verdure of the opening ſpring.—— 
Calm Wiſdom too has deign'd to be thy friend, 
Through thee her myſteries are all reveal'd: 

And baſhful Modeſty, with down-caft eye, 
With.ev'ry gentle virtue, here reſides; 

Both Truth and Goodneſs dwell within thy fhades: 
Theſe ſhun the world, and have no commerce with it. 


* 


Retirement affords innumerable pleaſures which 
we wilfully overlook, and fix our thoughts on thoſe 
things that are out of our reach, which appear de- 
firable for no other reaſon but becauſe they are ſo. 
We are blind to the nobleſt productions of nature, 
and, with a ftupid inſenſibility, admire not her 

reateſt beauties; in vain the earth is dreſſed in all 
er gaudy colours, and calls forth every charm to 
delight us; we paſs them unnoticed in the purſuit 


of fancied pleaſures, and neglect the real—only be- 


2 
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* We often with for temporal bleſſings we have not, 
while we enjoy not thoſe we have. 


. | cauſe 
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cauſe they are in our power; or rather, our minds 
are too little and contracted to reliſh what is truly 


great. 


* 


If lofty roofs and painted domes are your deſire, 
Then view the riſing and the ſetting ſun; 
In the ſpangled canopy of night admire 

Beauties, which are to art unknown. 
For tapeſtry with Perſian colours fraught, 
See Nature has a richer carpet wrought, 
Where every gay and fragrant flower unite, 
At once to pleaſe the ſenſe, and charm the fight, 
If muſic 1s your choice, in that too we excel : 
The lark, the linnet, and ſweet Philomel, 
Can fing in warbling notes both ſoft and ſtrong, 
And ſweeter far than is the Italian ſong. 
For beds of down we've banks with moſs o'erſpread, 
While woodbines form a ſhelter for the head. 
Here you may lye ſecure, Content within your arms, 
And Peace and Innocence ſhall guard you from alarms ; 
While at your feet a gentle ſtreamlet flows, 
And zephyrs fan you to a calm repoſe. ” 


In ſhort, would you be happy in retirement? Do 
nothing your conſcience can reproach you with“; 
be virtuous yourſelf, and be intimate with none that 
are not ſo; do to others as you would be done by ; 
and hve in ſuch a pious and exemplary manner, as 
to be able to meet death without fear. 


I ; 
has * 
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It is a good precept and well deſerving the regard of all, 
whether in town or country, Do nothing in private, which 
the company of a ſecond perſon would make thee aſham'd 


of. | 
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and-preſumption often calls aloud for notice, when 
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MODESTY, TEMPERANCE, AND MODERATION. 
A * . 5 ap. Bl 


Blet is the man, as far as carth can bleſs, 
Wheſe meaſur'd paſſims reach no wild exceſs 
Who urg d by Nature voice, ber gifts enjoys, 
Nor other means than Nature's force employs. , 
1 . FT e Doppixe ro. 
W E never ſee a perſon in company loſt to 
every ſenſe of modeſty, and preſuming with 


undaunted boldneſs, but we readily impute it to 


his ignorance. . It is wrong te imagine that mo- 
-deſty ariſes from ſhame, ſince ſhame only can ariſe 
from guilt. Modeſty is a proper reſtraint. on our 
conduct, and a faithful guide in our department; 


yet, notwithſtanding its virtual excellency, it is by 


ſome deſpiſed, by others condemned. As it is op- 
poſed to ambition, it is a check to our deſires; to 
the aſpiring after honour, riches, and the like; if 
Join'd therewith it will be found a powerfulpreyen- 
tive, and rather a hindrance, than an aid. In the 


eſtimation of thoſe whoſe favour is worth our ſeek- 


ing, modeſty is no ſmall recommendation. Modeſ- 
ty and merit frequently unite; and though the for- 
mer may procraſtinate, the latter will procure“. 
Another benefit ariſing from this diſpoſition is, a 
deliverance from the fear or danger of abaſement, 
ſince modeſty muſt be noticed before it will aſpire, 


r 
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„ Modeſty, and ſelf-diffidence are the inſeparable com- 
contempt 


panions of true merit. 
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contempt alone will frown ; ſo that a modeft man 
* 885 of never being abaſed, if he is not ex- 
wd. | 
' Mediocrity, between hope and deſpair, comes 
next under conſideration. Hope is a you! & of 
ſomething defired, though not poſleſſe Deſpair 
is a total annihilation of the former, and a princi- 
ple of internal wretchedneſs ariſing from a criminal 
incredulity. Here then we have in view the hap- 
py medium. Contentment muſt be the natural 
effect of this conſolatory temper. Reaſon, Epicu- 
rus tells us, will effect theſe things, and it is proba- 
ble in ſome reſpects it may; but there have been 
inſtances, wherein even that has failed. A ſtate of 
mediocrity, between hope and deſpair is deſirable, 
from the following conſideration, namely, that it 
is a deliverance from the fear of diſappointment, or 
the danger of diſcontent. It is, in ſhort, an inward 
ſolace or comfort that exceeds in intrinfic value all 
the treaſures of the eaſt. But there is a conſolation 
derived from a higher ſource, and founded on a 


nobler bafis, even divine revelation itfelf, and the 


words of eternal truth, which the world can neither 
give nor take away. | | | | 
Moderation, in ſition to extremes, now pre- 
Tents itſelf to View,” ty may juſtly be ſaid to be the 
refinement of wiſdom, the quintefſence of policy, 
the ornament of truth, the laurels of unequalled ho- 
Nour, the throne of juſtice, and the ſeat of mercy. 
So unparalleled is the extent of this virtue, that there 
is ſcarcely any thing exiſting to which it may not be 
recommended: it is an univerſal medium. A mo- 
derate prince ſhines with undiminiſhed luftre : a 
moderate ſtateſman guides the helm of government 
with wiſdom and | com) a moderate general 
ſhews mercy more than vengeance: in our cor 
es, 
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ples, whether religious or political, moderation is 
certainly commendable. . | | 

Extremes in matters of religion, — in this re- 
ſpect revelation is the only limit, are enthuſiaſtic and 
vain, bordering more on fancy than on truth. Mo- 
deration in the golitical principles of many, would 
be a very neceſſary and uſeful ingredient: it is for 
want of this virtue, that ſo many run ſuch ridicu- 
lous lengths into folly and extreme notions; the old 
Latin proverb, I medio tutiſimus ibis, is a juſt re- 
mark on the folly of extremes in any thing; every 
ſentiment extant, void of moderation, is riſking 
both truth and juſtice. | 5 

A man who is moderate in his deſires, is in the 
way of ſafety, while a covetous character conſtantly 


| expoſes itſelf to danger: Moderation in dreſs is far 


more ornamental than extremes: the former is con- 


ſiſtent with decency, the latter is foppery and effe- 


minacy. Moderation in our pleaſures is timei 
them to advantage, whereas the extreme woul 


iſſue in our ruin. So comprehenſive is this moſt ra- 


tional virtue, that it equals the force of reaſon to ad- 


viſe, or power to execute. Finally, it is a rational, 


unive and beneficial reſtraint on the obſtrepe- 
rous ſteeds of deſire and inclination” ._ 
Thus Temperance includes in it every thing that 
can render our lives comfortable and happy: the 
voice of reaſon goes 1 but the voice of 
revelation goes ſtill - Temperance needs 
infinite power to moderate every natural inclination, 


and infinite protection and guidance is promiſed to 
_ thoſe who ſeek it alone, from the divine original of 


ower itſelf, Temperance therefore ſo extenſive 


in its benefits, ſo univerfally beneficent, claims our 


ſteadieſt regard, and our hig admiration. | 
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| Marcus, the friendſhips of the world are g: (7 | 
8 'Confed' racies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure 3 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its baſis, © 
11 And ſuch a friendſhip ends not but with life. 
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S - 12 14 3 3 t . ye 18 5 5 r 
X X 7 HEN fortune ſmiles, riches increaſe, and 


/ Y honour beftows its. laurels, the world will 


ever profeſs Friendſhip : but where 1s the man, the 


Rara Avis, who while calamity frowns, affliction 
threatens, and poverty impends, will aid and aſſiſt, 


comfort and relieve ? this is the teſt, this the cri- 


terion of true friendſhip*, A friend in need is a 


Friend indeed; and ſuch only deſerve the name. 


Friendſhip not only implies a principle, but an 


act; not merely a profeſſion, but performance; the 
Friendſhip of the world in general, if it deſerves the 
name, is merely Frei Honzf and conſiſts in a num- 
ber of promiſes or declarations which they never 
intend to execute, but mean only to delude: how 


greatly is ſuch a conduct to be abhorred, and yet 


how common! Here let us take a curſory view of 
"the different degrees of men, who deceive under 


1 hiſtry, readily promiſes his hungry dependents 


What he neyer'means to execute. The ſocial man, 


_ whoſe ſphere exceeds not | mediocrity, ſtrenuouſſy 
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* Friends grow not thick on every bough, 


every friend unrotten at the core. Nicut TrovonTrs, 
Nor every | 


profeſſes 
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profeſſes Friendſhip to him whoſe rank is: ſuperior, 
amidſt the blaze of wealth and the diſtinctions of 
honour ; but ſhould the exalted party, by an adverſe 
providence, be hurled from the pinnacle of power 
to the dregs of ſubmiſſion, furniſhed with every 
hope profeſſion can afford, he has recourſe to his for- 
mer friend, who now receives him but with poig- 
nancy of diſdain. CCC 

Theſe are ſome of the effects of human Friend- 
ſhip, which though they glitter at the view, yet va- 


niſn in the pivots How fleeting then are all our 


enjoyments! how vain are all our comforts ! to an- 
nounce the rarity of Friendſhip is a thing ſo com- 
mon, that every man's experience {ufficiently proves 
it, without the aid of any other means of informa- 
tion. But to aſſign a reaſon Why it is ſo ſeldom 
to be met with, may prove more to our ſatisfaction 
than the bare mention of the evil itſelf. It may be 
thought ungenerous to ſuppoſe, though obſervation 
roves it, that the world is an enemy's country. 
8 — the police of civilized nations, the 
reſinement of manners, the improvements in ſcience, 
added to various elegant attainments, mankind will 
be ſtill found in general to be governed by the- 
rules of ſelf-intereſt; and as a further proof of this 
aſſertion, although ſociety itſelf. is formed on the 
broad baſis of mutual dependence, yet ſcarcely: any 
man thinks himſelf bound to conſider the common 
welfare otherwiſe than as ſubordinate to his en; 
or in other words when he has ſecured himſelf, he 
may, or may not be concern'd for the ſafety of 
others d ²˙—'•̃lth 
Can it then be matter of ſurpriſe, that even 
among intelligent creatures, Friendſhip is ſo rare, 
when the very circle of exiſtence itſel is ſurround- 
ed with enemies? But ſuppoſing that the epithet 
2:inial ſhould be thought too ſevere in its general 
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application, to that noble animal called man, ſuffer 
me to remit ſomewhat of its apparent aſperity, by 
deeming the world naturally, ſocially, and political- 
ly ſelfiſh ; on which principle alſo it is evident, that 
true Friendſhip muſt of neceſſity be rare. To ren- 
der this truth ſtill more incontrovertible, we may 
obſerve, that a mind deſtitute of generous ſenti- 
ments, and void of any noble impreſſion, cannot 


well be ſuſceptible of a principle ſo refined as that 


of Friendſhip; therefore, in order fqr its poſ- 
fible exiſtence, there muſt previouſly be a capacity 
or diſpoſition to receive it; powers equal to its 
exertions, and a Practice conformable to its benevo- 
lent injunctions“. | e 

Tho? at the ſame time I would not be underſtood 
to inſinuate, that either natural or acquired know- 
ledge were indiſpenſible pre- requiſites, fince minds in 
a great degree deſtitute of either, have been frequent- 
ly found participants of this invaluable privilege : 
the argument therefore principally implies, that the 


| ſphere of action in which man is placed, is rather 


calculated to deſtroy than cultivate Friendſhip, fince 
the purſuits of life are either ſenſual or intereſted, 
matter of pleaſure or profit. 'The inference we may 
draw from hence is, that every thing that tends to 
prove its rarity, diſplays its intrinſic excellence. 
One grand cauſe of human Friendſhip's being ſo 
3 1s, becauſe man is a mutable creature, 
bject to various tempers and diſpoſitions, prejudi- 
ces or antipathies. It is often ſeen that thoſe from 
whom we expect moſt Friendſhip, evidence the leaſt, 
which diſappointment in us ariſes from a groundleſs 
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* Of friendſhip's faireſt fruits, the fruit moſt fair, 
Is virtue kindling at a rival fire, 1 6 
And emulouſly rapid in her courſe. NicHr Thovours. 
f | | 
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apprehenſion of their ſincerity. As 2 is a 
mental conception of regard for a particular object, 
it is often deceived, which being diſcovered, the 
Friendſhip gradually leſſens. In order for the du- 
ration or continuance of mutual Friendſhip, it is 
neceſſary there ſnould ex iſt between the parties a ſimi- 
larity of ſentiments. This is often the means of 
creating it, and therefore is eſſential to its progreſs 
and increaſe. | 

By obſervation we find, that perſons after a ſhort 


acquaintance become the mutual participants of this 


communicative bleſſing, by reaſon of a uniformity 
of ſentiment and diſpoſition; hence it 1s rarely ſeen, 


that the ſimple and wiſe unite in theſe bonds. As 


the grand deſign of this ſocial privilege is to impart 
our joys and ſorrows to each other“, unleſs there 
1s an unity of mind, this freedom cannot take place. 
Can the modern profligate thus unite with the pious 
Chriſtian, or vice ver/a? Their diſpoſitions, their 
Joys, and their pleaſures, are as oppoſite as light to 
darkneſst. 1 1 
Hence it is ſelf- evident, that without a ſimilari- 
ty of ſentiment there can be no real Friendſhip. En- 
ued with this noble principle, and poſſeſſed of a 
real friend, we may conſider ourſelves as highly fa- 
voured above many of our fellow mortals ; but, 
alas! our joys muſt have a period, and ſeparation 
for a time take place. Though ſimilarity of ſenti- 
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Where heart meets heart reciprocally ſoft, 
Each other's pillow to repoſe divine. Dr. Younc* 


+ The bliſs of friendſhip vice can never know; 
From Virtue's font alone that fiream muſt flow. 


4 Poor is the friendleſs maſter of a world; 
A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain. 
NicauT Taouekrs: 
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ment and diſpoſition are means greatly conducive 
to Friendſhip *, yet conſidered abſtractedh, as a ge- 
nerous principle that diffuſes itſelf for the real e. 
of another, it will not exert itſelf in any thing 
but what appears ſubſervient to ſuch an end t; ant 


conſequently alienated from vice in the practice, 


though mutually approved in the inclination and de- 
fires, This poſition is intended to demonſtrate, 
that that Friendſhip, if it may be ſo called, which 
is not connected with virtnous principles, is im- 
properly honoured wich ſo ſacred a name; ſince 
the real friend, though of the ſame diſpoſition, 
cannot encourage another in what he is conſcious 
is an evil, for whom he entertains an undiſſembled 

Admitting this to be true, the Friendſhip, ſo 
called, of the viciaue, is only a league to commit 
evil, without partaking in any degree of this ſub- 
lime principle. On the other hand, where true 
Friendſhip properly exifts, it neceſſarily produces. 
uniformity of conduct, founded on the pureſt in- 
tentions, and actuated by the moſt honourable mo- 
tives. 5 . 
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That do cor.verſe and waſte the time together, 
Whofe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, - 
There muſt be needs a like proportion, 


Ol lineaments, of manners, and of ſpirit. SHAKESPEARE« 


+ Friendſhip, myſterious cement of the foul, 
Sweet'ner of life, and ſolder of ſociety, 
I owe thee much : | 
Oft have I prov'd the labours oft hy love, 
And the warm efforts of. the gentle heart, 
Anxious to pleaſe, | | Braik's Gravs, 
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ky A WORTHY CHARACTER IN, 1LUMBLE LIF E- 

e | | 9 

. Be not a man of words but deed: 3. 

©, Example {precepts} far exceeds... 

h 3 5 

A EITHER poverty nor infirmity, neither in- 

e tereſt nor oppreſſion, have ſhaken the inte- 

1, grity of Metellus ; his principles are fixed not by 

18 party or circumſtance, not by hopes, or fears, but 

d by the rule of God's commandments ; to theſe he 
religiouſly and readily adheres, but without mo- 

ſo roſeneſs or rigidity *. No mode or faſhion that is 

it repugnant to his principles can bias his inclination. 

* or miſinform his judgment, as he looks upon the 

"ns laws of his Creator as ever binding and direfting 

8 him. | | 3 

"= Yet is Metellus obedient and reſpectful to his 

* ſuperiors, affable and courteous to his equals, and 


tender and charitable to his inferiors. A ſtrict ob- 
ſerver of the laws of his country, a zealous advo- 
2 cate for the regal as well as the parliamentary con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom, and a lover of decency 
and ſubordination throughout the different claſſes 
of mankind. He is alſo a ſtrict practiſer of juſtice, 
and maintains that no member of a community can 
be happy or eſteemed, but as he becomes uſeful to 
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* He is, according to the poet's deſcription of a rational 
Chriſtian, , mM | 
Slave to no ſet, who takes no private road. 
But looks thro' nature, up to nature's God.. | Pore. 
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ſociety ; wherefore ſickneſs itſelf will hardly pre- 
vent him from endeavouring faithfully to execute 
the labours of his profeſſion. , 

As Providence has called him to exerciſe his ta- 
lents in the fields of learning, ſo is he equal, if not 
ſuperior to moſt men in the ſtudies of his profeſ- 
fion ; which comprehending a variety of languages 
and ſciences, has given Metellus a greater oppor- 
tunity of ſhining in many various branches of lite- 
Tature, and of manifeſting to the world that his 
genius is not inferior to his application, nor his 
application to the moſt abſtruſe ſtudies, which he 
has proſecuted with amazing ſucceſs. 

But neither his great reputation, which, though 
not loaded with titles or the ſmiles of the rich, yet 


1s W e by the ſurer authorities of the learned 
e 


and the good; nor his conſcious abilities, have 
wrought in his breaſt any kind of pride or pre-emi- 
nence; he is eaſy of acceſs to all; he is modeſt in 
his opinions, and always open to conviction, tho' 
—_ by the meaneſt or moſt illiterate. 1 a 
Nor is Metellus leſs perfect in his domeſtic cha- 
raſter; a tender, affectionate huſband, not uſurping 
the different provinces of the woman, and making 
himſelf abſolute in his family, but yielding to her 


| her ſhare of the government, in which hardly any 


miſmanagement can make himinterpoſe; to his chil- 
dren he is a wiſe and careful parent, a moſt judicious. 
and affable tutor, and the moſt entertaining play-fel- 
low“; and to his ſervants a juſt and conſiderate maſter. 
If any thing like a fault can be laid to his charge, 
his generoſity will in ſome trifles, now and then get 
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* If a father would be lod, as well as obey'd, by his chil- 
dren, he muſt occaſionally condeſcend to join in their puerile 
amuſements and di verſions. * 
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the better of his frugality * ; and it has been known, 
though very rarely, that his frugality has conquered 
his generoſity. „ 
his is truly the character of Metellus, a real 
character, not of flattery, but fact; for as Metel- 
lus is poor, his hiſtorian muſt be diſintereſted; and 
I have the rather deſcribed him, to convince man- 
kind how much is attainable by human nature, 
_ how nearly we may advance to a perfect cha- 
rater. 22 | 
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A HUMOUROUS DESCRIPTION OP 
A FINE GENTLEMAN. 


O Tempora O Mores ! 
WI EN we are at a loſs to deſcribe any un- 


common phenomenon, we commonly at- 
tempt to ſay what it is not, and ſo give an idea of 
a ſomething to which we can affix no name. The 
phyſician is called to a patient in a particular dif- - 


order — he knows not what to call it. It is not the 


gout—it is not the rheumatiſm—there are no ſymp- 
toms of a fever—as few of inflammation — ergo, it 
is an izward complaint, ſomething nervous. 

The naturaliſt finds a ſubſtance lying on the 
ground, It is not a ſtone, nor a ſtick ; it is not an 
animal, nor an ore; it 1s not a plant, nor a root 
—at length, after looking over Linnzus's arrange- 
ments, and finding it to be like nothing there, he 
pronounces it a Iaſus nature—To apply this to the 
Fine Gentleman :— 55 | 
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A Fine Gentleman is not a learned gentleman, for 
looking into books would ſpoil his eyes, and a 
knowledge of elegant writing unfit him for polite 
converſation. 

A Fine Gentleman is not an ignorant gentleman, 
for he knows the name of every article of faſhion- 
able apparel, and can with extraordinary preciſion 
mark the diſtinctions of Carmelite, Emperor's Eye, 
Veftris Blue, Feu de FOpera, Ac. Cc. and other 
niceties, which knowledge requires to be ſomething: 
more than merely learned in the primary colours. 

A Fine Gentleman 1s not a pious gentleman, for to- 
him nothing can be ſo inſupportable as ſeriouſ- 
neſs. The fight of a parſon operates upon him 
as the ſmell of rotten cheeſe upon the nerves of a 
fine lady. 

A Fine Gentleman is not a rational creature, for he 
avoids nothing ſo much as thinking. | 

A Fine Gentleman is not an induſtrious man, for 


his whole life is ſpent in idleneſs, and at the end of 


it, it is impoſſible for him to recolle& one hour in 
which he was ævell employed. = 

A Fine Gentleman 18 not an lh gentleman, for 
from morning to night he is in perpetual motion 
from one place of amuſement to the other from 
the breakfaſt to the gaming-table—from the gam- 
ing-table to the coffeehouſe—from the coffechouſe 
to the Park - from the Park to dinner and the bot- 
tle from the bottle to tea - from tea to the play 
from the play to ſupper from ſupper to the bagnio 
from the bagnio to the ſtreet- from the ſtreet to 
the round-houſe from the round-houſe to the juſ- 
tice from the juſtice home again Da Caps. 

The Fine Gentleman is not an ingeniius gentleman, 


for during a long exiſtence, he 1s never once able 


to diſcover the real purpoſe for which he was ſent 
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into the world, endued with a head, tongue, eyes, 
hands, feet, &c. &c. 

The Fine Gentleman is not an honourable gentle- 
man, becauſe he diſcharges no debts lawfully con- 
tracted, and unlawfully contracts debts which he 
does not mean to pay. 5 

The Fine Gentleman is an honourable: gentleman, 
for no man can call him rogue without being call- 
ed to an account for it, although the proof he as. 
Clear as the blade of his ſword. | 

Since a Fine Gentleman includes ſo many contra- 
dictory characters, to what claſs of mortals muſt 
we confign him? He is, in fact, an animal /i gene- 
ris, of his own engendering ; there is nothing like 


| him on earth. Nature has no ſhare whatever in his 


compoſition. Men are ſometimes born fools, ge- 
niuſes, dunces, deformed, &c. but no man is by 
nature a Fine Gentleman. It is to the taylor and 
hair-dreſſer we are to look for the creation of this 
ſtrange animal. In ancient times, perhaps, ſome 
attempts may have been made to conſtruct a Fine 
Gentleman ; but that perfection to which the ma- 


chine is now brought, is the work of many cen- 


turies. Before the flood we are ſure there were 
none ; wicked as the world then was, we believe not 
one Fine Gentleman was drowned at the flood; indeed 
had there been any then on the earth, Noah muſt 
certainly have miſtaken them for a ſpecies of zzonkey,. 
and put a couple of them into the ark. After the flood, 
even when the Egyptians were a great flouriſhing 
people, I do not find any mention of Fine Gentle- 
men; nor when the Romans conquered them, do 
their hiſtorians give any account of Fine Gentlemen, 

Be the controverſy concerning their origin de- 
cided in what manner it may, we have the creatures 
now among us, and they appear in the army, the 


law, and the church; but moſt of all in the army, 
| as 
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as no abilities are required: leſs in the church, 
where ſomething of abilities is looked for, and leaſt 
of all at the bar, for there nothing but abilities can 
do. Any man may read prayers, and ſteal ſermons; 
and any man may go through the exerciſe of the 
fuſee and ſpontoon ; but it 1s not every man who 
can combat the difficulties of a criminal caſe, or a 
civil plea. 
So much for the queſtion, V here do Fine Gentle- 
men come from? Now for the queſtion, Whither da 
they go? 
In the firſt place, I muſt premiſe, that I have 
always believed, do now firmly. believe, and will 
to my /aft believe, that after death every man goes 
ſomewhere, Farther I mean not at preſent to extend 
this doctrine — and if any imagine that this crea- 
ture, Max, „noble in reaſon, infinite in faculty, 
expreſs and admirable in form and moving, in ac- 
tion Iike an angel, in apprehenſion like a God, the 
beauty of the world, the paragon of animals: I 
ſay, if any are of opinion that this rational bein 
was created to laſt only for fifty or ſixty years, and 
then ſink into irrecoverable nothing, let ſuch read 
no farther. Others, who think with me, may pro- 
ceed. | OD 
Now it is my opinion, that-nothing can be more 
difficult than to aſcertain the place appointed for 
Fine Gentlemen, It cannot be heaven, for their 
thoughts never turn that way; and it is ſo long 
fince I read Quevedo's Viſions of Hell, that I have 
forgotten whether he obſerved any Fine Gentlemen 
in it. He informs us indeed, that the devil had 
his back broken by carrying taylors to hell, which 
makes me think, that if taylors went there, the 
children of their manufacture would undoubtedly go 
with them. Perhaps there may be a ſort of middle 


Rate for Fine Gentlemen. - but where-ever their 1 
add | 


I! 
1 
| 
J 
1 
1 
" 8B 
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and he who adopts his lor 
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be, E am very ſuſpicious it is not much to their 
minds. | 
The late Lord Cheſterfield has been the making 
of many a Fine Gentleman. With him, clean teeth, 
and nails well pared, were greater accompliſhments 
than a pure heart and an ue underſtanding; 
ip's refined ſentiments 
of duplicity and dreſs, muſt inevitably turn out an 
arrant coxcomb, if he eſcape being a profeſſed pro- 


fligate *. 
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USEFUL RULES FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


| Form'd to delight, to love, and to perſuade, 
Inmpaſſrve ſpirits and angelic natures 
Might have been charm'd | 


Rowe's Jaws SHORE. 


1. EW ARE of affectation, remembering 
whatever does not appear natural, can ne- 

ver be agreeable, much leſs perſuaſive f. . 
2. Endeavour to keep your mind collected and 
compoſed. 1 ö 
3. Guard againt that flutter and timidity of ſpi- 
rits which is the common infelicity of young, and 


— 


— 


* One true Chriſtian, who fincerely loves, ſerves, and 
obeys God, and does as he would be done unto among men, 
is worth all the fine gentlemen in the world; not but a 


Chriſtian may be a true gentleman, tho not a fine one, in 
the opinion of the preſent age. 


+ Theſe rules are equally adapted to the miniſter, the 
counſellor, or member of parliament, and worthy their con- 


Kant attention and remembrance. 
eſpecially 


concert it. 
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eſpecially baſhful perſons, when they firſt begin to 
ſpeak or read in public. This is a great hindrance 
to their pronounciation as well as their invention ; 
and at once gives both themſelves and their hearers 
an unneceſſary pain. It will, by conftant oppoſi- 
tion, wear off; and the beſt way to give the mind a 


e op degree of aſſurance and felt-command, at 


ſuch a time, 1s 14 tioileny 
4. To be entire maſter of your ſubject; while a 


conſciouſneſs that you deliver to your audience, 
nothing but what is well worth their —_— and 


remembrance, will give you a good degree of cou- 
rage, HD 
25 Endeavour to be wholly engaged in your ſub- 
ject; and when the mind is intent upon, and warmed 
with it, it will forget that aweful deference it be- 
fore paid to the audience which was ſo apt to diſ- 
6. If the fight of your hearers, or any of them, 
diſcompoſe you, keep your eyes from them. 

7. Be ſure to keep up a life, ſpirit, and energy in 
the expreſſion; and let the voice naturally vary ac- 
cording to the variation of the ſtyle and ſubject. 

8. Whatever is the ſubject, it will never be plea- 
ſing, if the ſtyle be low and flat; nor will the beauty 
of the ſtyle be diſcovered, if the pronunciation is 
not agreeable to the ſubject. | | 


9. Cicero obſerves there muſt be a gloa in our 


aye, if we would warm our hearers ; and who does 
not obſerve how ridiculous it is to pronounce the 
ardenswerbum in a cold and lifeleſs tone? The tran- 


ſttion of the voice (as before obſerved) muſt always 


correſpond with that of the ſubject, and the paſſions. 
it was intended to excite. - {i 1 
10. In order to attain a juſt and graceful action in 


ſpeaking, you ſhould accuſtom yourſelf to ſpeak. 


before 


— 
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before a looking - glaſs, that you may ſee yourſel# 
the propriety of your actions“. OR, 


ooo EO00C000000200000000C0000000C0000000000Cc00000000 e2000000c 000800608 | 
THE UNGUARDED YOUTH IN 
9213 LONDON; 5 

A LESSON FOR YOUNG MEN. 


+ 


1 
1 


de te E DIT OR of 
281 R. 
T] MEAN not to enter into the merits, or de- 
merits of the Beggar's Opera, when I refer you 


and your readers to an anecdote recorded in moſt of 
the papers of laſt September, and occaſioned by the 


then prevailing controverſy about the propriety of 


exhibiting that celebrated drama upon the London 
Theatres. In the anecdote in queſtion, we are told, 
and on the beſt authority too, that ſome years ago, 
a gentleman of fortune 'took his nephew, a raw 
youth juſt arrived from the country, to the plays 
bole. The piece repreſented happened to be the 
above opera; and ſo highly pleaſed was the old 
133 with it, that in the courſe of the per- 
ormance he could not help repeatedly exclaiming, 

in the hearing of his nephew, Were I a young 
fellow, and reduced to my ſhifts, the character o 

Macheath ſhould be mine. If the unele was pleaſ- 
ed, the nephew was tranſported with what he faw 
and heard; and eagerly imbibing the baneful ſenti- 


| ment ſo unguardedly dropped by the former, he 


—_ 


4 vide Burgh's Art of Speaking. 
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treaſured it up in his heart. What was the reſult 
of it? — Alas! the following letter gives but too 
dreadful an explanation. | 
It is a genuine copy, Mr. Editor, (names excep- 
ted) of the original, now in my poſſeſſion, as ſent 
to me by the above unhappy lad, while he labour- 
ed under every anguiſh that a heart of ſenſibility 
—a heart which (though ſtill inclined to virtue) 
has yet been hurried into the laſt extremity, vice 
and its attendant, guilt, can poſſibly experience. 
That it may convey a ſtriking leſſon to the young 
and inexperienced, who have but lately fixed, or who 
intend ſoon to fix their abode in London, is the ar- 
dent wiſh of, EL 8 


Your very humble ſervant. 
Ho NOR I o. 


In ALTAMONT # HONORIO. 


8 4. 8 Avignon, — x 
XH! my ever dear and venerable friend !— 
Friend] alas! I have rendered myſelf un- 
worthy of that appellation ; and even the recollec- 
tion of the virtues of Honorio enhances the miſery 
of the hapleſs Altamont. NEE” | 
Would to God, my friend, I had never left the 
bliſsful plains of B , Or at leaſt had never 
viſited that maſs of foul villany and pollution, the 


'Town,—Hardly had I ſet foot in London, when 


Acaſto, my worthy and ever to be lamented uncle, 
conducted me to the play-houſe“; and it is from 


tat period that I ought to date my ruin. 


3 n 6 *— "I 


* If parents or guardians of youth think proper to take 


thoſe under their care to the playhouſe, they ſhould be par- 


ticularly 


. 


vide the hiſtory of Cleander in the Rural Chriftian. 
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The Beggar's Opera was the | iece performed, 
and to ſuch a pitch was the deluded Acaſto capti- 
vated with the piece, that he ſerupled not openly 


to defend the moſt vicious ſentiments, and abandon- 


ed characters in that baneful drama. He even dar- 
ed, in the gaiety of his heart, to juſtify the moſt 
atrocious deeds which a deſperate highwayman 
could commit, when impelled to it by neceſſity.— 
Alas! could we have thought that he was himſelf 
to atone with his life for this doctrine? fraught 
with deſtruction, and unguardedly inſinuated in the 
hearing of a youth unacquainted with the world, 
yet naturally jond of pleaſure, and eager: for the 
means of gratifying it? — Ah! no, he could not 
think that Altamont, the child of his heart, was 
deſtined to be his murderer _ | e 

Enamoured as I was of diſſipation, it was not 
long before I became a ſlave to the paſſions of the 
abandoned Florella ; and though I knew her ſoul to 
be equally proftituted as her y, yet I thought 
her (miles cheaply purchaſed with the laſt flullwg of 
my little fortune“. What was now to be done 
One demand was only a preface to another—the 
horrors of a gaol haunted me whitherſoever I 
went—Florella was inſolently clamorous for a re- 
newal of my former profuſion—ſhe upbraided me 


for my want of ſpirit - called me niggardly pol. 


troon, — and, in ſhort, plainly inſinuate , that 1f I 


— 
— * * — 3 6 > * — = 
- 4 - 2 g 
1 , * 


ticularly careful in the choice of what plays they indulge 
them in the fight of; ſome comedies, as well as tragedies, 
may be ſeen to advantage, while others are to be reprobated 
as a diſgrace to the ſtage, and the utter ruin of virtue and 
good morals. 


W Women and wine have been the ruin of thouſands, 


ould 
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could not ſupport her by fair means, I muſt either 
do it by foul, or never ſee her more. | 
Not ſee Florella more! The thought was death. 
Nor did I cloſe my eyes, till providing myſelf with 
a maſk, and the other implements for the road, I 
fallied forth in queſt of a booty.—In crofling the 
wood in the neighbourhood of M———, whom 
ſhould I meet but—gracious God! ſupport me 
while I repeat it !—my honoured uncle, Acafto ! 
— Trembling with confuſion, and ſurrounded with 
darkneſs, I knew not who it was, till I had thrown 
him by his venerable grey hairs to the ground. It 
was now, I thought, too late to retreat. With 
mad precipitation I accordingly plunged my dag- 
ger into his breaſt. Unable —— to withdraw 
rom conſcious guilt and ſhame, remorſe and ten- 
derneſs now rivetted me to the ſpot; nor did I 
ſtir from the fatal ſcene of blood, till having 
thrown aſide my maſk, with his dying breath, he 
declared that he knew me, that he forgave me, and 
that he implored ſalvation for my guilty ſoul *. 
Since this fatal adventure I have ſojourned in 
this place, a wretch unworthy to live, yet a villain 
unfit to die; nor have I heard more of the deteſ- 
table Florella ſince, but that ſhe ftill triumphs in 
the capital of England, the infamous favourite of 
the votaries of lewdnefs, diſſipation, and of every 
Infernal vice. „ PLOET pd Tn TIF 
Ceaſe not, oh! Honorio—thou friend of my 
youth, (while that youth was innocent) to pray 


for ED 1 
| | The undone and miſerable 
ALTAMONT. 


3 1 — 


EE % 


© The tragedy of George Barnwell ſeems very plainly to 
be founded on this hiſtory of Altamont, e 
| F LORE 


by 


* t 
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A PFENSIVE CUARACTER.. 


5 Beware of melancholye 


* , 


I N amuſed himſelf with his children, by 


joining in their puerile ſports ; nor was he aſhamed, 


is reported of Kin Ageſilaus, that he fre- 


when ſurpriſed riding with them on a ftick round 


his hall, Very different is the man whoſe days are 
ſpent in continual ſolitude ; who is perpetually em- 
ployed in ftudious reſearches, and in 1 the 
moſt gloomy and melancholy reffections; he looks. 
down with a ſupercilious air, even on innocent re- 
creations' and enjoyments, and judging of other 
men's actions from his own pedantic and narrow 
notions, condemns them as the reſult of the utmoſt 
folly and ſtupidity. How miſerable is the condi- 


tion of ſuch a mortal? The moſt ſuperficial exa- 


mination will convince us of the anguiſh and unea- 


ſineſs in which he is continually involved; who by 
his indiſcreet behaviour embitters the very ſweets of 
life, and renders that a curſe which by a proper uſe 


might be a real bleſſin g. WIE 
What can be the reaſon that Florimond always 
aſſumes ſuch diffatisfied and ſullen looks? Why that 


. contracted brow, and that dejection of counte- 
nance? Why that muſing attitude, and that ſeeming 


perplexity ? With flow and filent == he moves 


along the unfrequented walk, regardleſs of the en- 


* * xx "i 


* — P _ bi ns, aca ” 3 am —_ * an 


* A melancholy temper and gloomy diſpoſition are ſtudi- 


ouſly to be avoided, as the fatal ſprings of ſuicide in everx 
age. 5 75 


. : _ chanting 


$$ 
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chanting proſpects which ſurround him. The har- 
mony of the feathered choir, chaunting forth their 
morning ſongs in praiſes to their great Creator, give 
him no delight. —He rather perſuades himſelf, that 
_ mellifluous ſounds are diſagreeable and diſcor- 
t. | 
The morning ſun riſing with majeſtic ſplendour, 
tinging the orient ſky with a beautiful red, and 
darting his vivid and chearful rays around, is by 
the force of an illuſive imagination, in the ſight of 
this unhappy mortal veiled in thick clouds; altho' 
by his > - lp beams all nature 1s revived, and 
aſſumes a look of chearfulneſs; by whoſe genial 
warmth the dewy drops which hang on every ſhrub 
are diſtilled , while the new-born - is uſhered in 
with the moſt pleaſing gaiety, diſplaying every 
where the moſt conſummate beauties, and affording 
ſuch profuſion of delights, as captivate the very ſen- 
ſes, and inſpire within us a grateful idea to the Lord 
of nature. 7 5 
Nevertheleſs this diſſatisſied mortal is not at all 
affected by them; his mind feels not the leaſt agree- 
able emotion from theſe variegated ſcenes of na- 
ture; nor can the reflection of the all- ſurrounding 
Deity, whoſe goodneſs and tender mercies are over 
all his works, excite that rapture and veneration 
within him, which reaſon and gratitude would fain 
offer as a tributary * ment: But being 
clouded with a ſettled gloom, which no object how- 
ever beautiful from without, or any pleaſing emana- 
tion from within, can diſſipate, is therefore rendered 
unable to enliven the faculties, or chear the ſoul. 
So that he is inſenſible to the moſt exquiſite charms, 
the moſt refined pleaſure human nature is capable of 
enjoying“. Elſe why is this contempt o 2 
| whic 


* A melancholy man is an enemy to chearfulneſs, and 


molt likely to die a lunatic : from a ghomy temper and 2 2 


f 
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Fhich obſerved with the eye of religion, cannot fail of 


elevating the dejected mind? Why does he diſcover 
ſuch anxiety to avoid all intercourſe with his fellow- 
creatures ? Why does he behold them with ſuch ma- 
nifeſt diſſatisfaction ? | 

In himſelf he receives no pleaſure, nor can he 
reliſh the converſation of others. The ties of 


| friendſhip in him are not cemented, nor the other 


endearing affections of human nature. Thus does 
he diſturb his mental tranquillity, baniſh the pleaſing 


expectation of happineſs, and raiſe ſuch commo- 


tions in his breaſt, as, like the fury of the exaſpe- 
rated ſea, driving the unhappy veſſel among the 
rocks, unable to withſtand its rapid current, Falls a 
victim to the unrelenting waves; ſo does he ſhip- 
wreck his quiet to theſe diſpleaſing refleftions, which 
are continually blinding him with dark and obſcure 
proſpects, and like the ſuſpended clouds prognoſti- 


cating a heavy ſhower, continually torture him 


with the repreſentation of unfortunate days. 'Thus 
he terrifies his ſoul with imaginary ills, by vainly 
endeavouring to penetrate into futurity, and ruffles 


| his repoſe with the phantoms of ſuperſtitious fancy. 
Fjocooorooeconeroooooocoecereveccs ©000000000C00 C00 0000e9 de . 


ON TW EF TOE LE ES 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Search the $ criptures. 


My prar FzI END, 
'ORGIVE me, if I tell you, notwithſtanding 


your unwearied ſearch, you have miſſed the 
truth hitherto; and becauſe you have not found it 


mts 


eholy diſpoſition, good Lord deliver us, and let all the people 


ſay, Amen. 
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in thoſe paths in which your paſt enquiries hade 
heen conducted, you are led to think it can never 
be found at all; however, let me entreat you not to 
give it up till you have tried one thing more, and I 
recommend the trial of it to you with greater confi- 
dence from my own experience of its utility; for 
J have had my doubts as well as %. It is this; 
—* Study the Bible by itſelf.” Examine its intrin- 
ſic evidences by its own light. Its moſt umpor-- 
tant and ſtriking proofs are founded in its own na- 
ture, 5 8 | 
Attend to ſome of the capital ſupports of Chriſ- 
tianity. Examine the prophecies that have begn 
fulfilled, or are now viſibly fulfilling in the world 
—the miracles that were repeatedly and openly 
wrought for the confirmation of our holy religion 
its benevolent deſign— its moſt holy and divine 
tendency—the honeſty and fimplicity—the gene- 
roſity and diſintereſtedneſs of its firſt publiſhers— 
its moſt remarkable ſpread by (humanly ſpeaking) 
the moſt unlikely means—its miraculous preſerva- 
tion, and glorious triumphs, in the face of the moſt 
formidable oppoſitions, and the united efforts of the 
greateſt powers of the world. I ſay, examine thoſe 
things with attention and impartiality, and tell me, 
whether in your conſcience you can think, that our 
religion was derived from a meaner fountain than 
the Truth God himſelf? Ws | 
| From the joint force of thoſe evidences, you will 
Tee that Chriſtianity is a religion founded on 2 
—ſuch fats as left little room for the play of fancy 
and ann: but being evident to the enſes of 
men of all characters, complexions, opinions, and 
countries, and undergoing their moſt rigorous exa- 
mination, are as worthy of credit, on the footing 
of impartial hiſtory, as the exploits of Leonidas, 
Alexander, 


-another, 
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Alexander, or Cæſar. Lay, they are as worthy of 


credit as auy facts whatever, tranſmitted through 
the channel of authentic hiſtory from one age to 
That which ſo many honeſt, undeſigning, diſin- 
-tereſted perſons, about 1700 years ago defended 


with ſuch undaunted bravery, and to the intereſts 


of which moſt chearfully devoted their eaſe, their 
wealth, their all: — that which the crueleſt inflic- 
tions of the moſt eruel torments that art could de- 
viſe, or malice execute“; which the threats of 
-prieſts and princes, and all the horrid apparatus of 
.martyrdom could not affright thera from:publiſhing, 
defending, and glorying int that: but why ſhould 
I enlarge ? Theſe few conſiderations muſt convince 
us, unleſs moſt ſhockingly prejudiſed, that Chriſti. - 
-anity could not be the offspring of impoſture, nor 
the dream of enthuſiaſm— but a religion founded on 
the moſt circumſtantial and poſitive facts, and high- 
-ly deſerving the belief and reverence of every. one 
who would prefer light to darkneſs, and cettainty to 


Auſpenſe. 


One of the moſt important facts in which Chriſti- 
-anity is intereſted, is the reſurrection of / Chriſt, 


Mee * — — — FA — 1 


* Tho' men and devils have no means forgot, 
The ſacred ſcriptures from the earth to blott; 
Vain all their efforts, ſee it ſtill remain, OY 
While fraud and force have been employ'd in vain, 


+ The num'rous troops of pious martyrs prove, 
That Perſecutions cannot Chriſtians move 
Racks, tortures, gibbets, ſwords, are tryid in vain, 

They ſmile while ſuf ring, and rejoice in pan. 
Wich eager joy for Griſt reſign their breat 
Bad meet Salbation in the arms of Death! 
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It is indeed the pillar and ground of our faith.” 
The evidences of it were not tranſient and ſuperfi- 
cial; but repeated and continued. Our bleſſed Sa- 
viour did not ſhew himſelf in a corner to one or 
two ſelected perſons— but to all the diſciples - yea, 
to five hundred at once; the greater part of which 
ſociety was living at the time when St. Paul made 
his public appeals to them for the truth of Chriſt's 
reſurrection“. * 6 | | 
- Impoſture eludes a ſearch. But this grand and 
ſubſtantial proof of the divinity of our holy reli- 
gion invited the narroweſt inſpection, as in the caſe 
of Thomas , and ſtood the trial with growing evi- 
dence and honour. 33 
The pretenſions of Mahomet were founded on 
cunning and impudence on his ſide; and on the 
people's, the moſt blind credulity and ſenſeleſs 
dread. They were entirely ſupported by the force 
of power and the terror of war. The viſions and 
revelations of the arch impoſture were in the cave 
of Hira, and all to himſelf. None were ſacred 
enough to be admitted to the holy receſs in his in- 
-tercoutſe with celeſtial beings." 
Contraſt the character of Jeſus with this Arabian 
impoſtor. How perfectly different their claims, and 
how differently ſupported ! The one meek and lowly 
in heart, with no ambition but to ſerve God, and do 
good in the world. The other an aſſuming and 
noify impoſtor - a bloody ruffian -a mere bully for 
God. Empire was his end - ſtratagem and force of 
arms, the means to effect it. His revelations mere 
ee ee were delivered and received on his 
bare word. On the contrary, the miracles of Chriſt 
were all open and viſible performed in the face of 
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4 x Corinthians xv. 6 + John xx. 27. 
day, 


. youth. 


The hours were ſwift, and ran 1 SRIE; 


35 corrofive poiſon to the 
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day, before indiſcriminate multitudes ; and if there 
| had been any fraud in them, it could not poſlibly 
have eſcaped detection. | e 
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ADVICE TO THE FAIR Ss Ex. 
ee e, 


IZE ear, O ye daughters of Beauty, attend 


O do the voice of your ſiſter: for Experience 


hath taught her wiſdom, and length of days, virtue 
and, , ß TE LO 
My father was the brother of Texderne/s ; my 


mother was the ſiſter of Love. 


As the roſe-bud opening to the morn, as the 
dew-drop, on the lily, ſo was the Jovelineſs of my 


I awaked at the rifing of the dawn, and my ſalu- 
tation was that of Joy and gladneſs. Pleaſure bec- 
koned me forth, and I ſported in the ſunſhine of 


but the lightneſs of my heart outlived the going 


down of the fun, | 
Ihe day departed with the mildeſt breeze, and 


the night but invited me to the bed of repoſe. 
My pillow was the ſofteſt down, my flumbers 


were attended with golden dreams. 


Happy are the hours of artleſs innocence ! Hap- 
py the days of virgin ſimplicity, while the boſom 
is a ſtranger to deceit, and the heart unconſciou 
of the painful ſigh! . 1 5 
The ſilver tongue of Flatten is hollow, and load- 
ed with guile ; the manna that drops from her lips 


heart, | 
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Hear then, O ye dau ghters of Britain ; O faireſt of 
the fair among women Let my precepts be treaſured 
in your boſoms, and walk in the ways of my coun- 
ſel; fo ſhalt ye ſhun the thorn of Reproach, more 
keen than the bite of the aſp, more venomous than 
the ſting of the ſcorpion. | | 
| The hand of Scorn ſhall point its finger from 
thee; the tear of Difre/s ſhall ne'er bedew thy 
-cheek ; thy life ſhall be replete with good things, 
-and peace and honour ſhall ſatisfy thy ul. 3 
As the firſt of all evils, as the ſource of calamity, 
as the beginning of pain, avoid, O daughter of Eve, 
the bewitching charm of Cur1osrTy. 
Seek not to know what is improper for thee; 
thirſt not after prohibited knowledge ; for happier 
is ſhe who knoweth but a little, than ſhe who is 
acquainted with too much. | 
emember thy mother, the daughter of Heaven, 
-arrayed in the. whiteſt robes of innocence; forget 
not the fatal conſequence of her diſobedience. 
How much happier in the bowers of paradiſe, 
feaſting on the delicious grape of Gladre/s, than 
wandering in the wilderneſs . of Care, to chew the 
bitter weeds of Repertance and Remor/e / | 
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ON THE CHOICE OF AN HUSBAND; 


WITH THE CHARACTER OF AMANDA» 
„ 4.6 o x. 
Look before you lap. | 
N our conduct in the choice of an Huſband 
| depends our future happineſs or miſery, at 


TLeaſt in zhis world, if not in the next. Sobriety, 
| prudence, 


1d 


at 


the illiterate clown; how agreeable ſoever he may 
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prudence, and good- nature, a virtuous: diſpoſition, 
a good underſtanding, and a competent fortune, are 
qualities never to be diſpenſed with in this matter: 
where the gentleman is defective in any of theſe, I 
heartily pity the poor lady. | | 

Ihe man of pleaſure is as-much to be avoided as+ - 
appear to us abroad, he never can be long ſo at 
home; his happineſs is only to be found in variety: 
the inconſtancy of his mind, and the unevenneſs of 
his temper, make all his hours uneaſy, which are 
not ſpent in ſome one diverſion or another; in ſhort,. 
he is ever melancholy when he is not merry*.. The 
wiſe man adviſes us when we. marry our daughter, 
to give her to a man of. underſtanding, and other 
circumſtances equal: there is certainly no compari-- 


| fan between a man of liberal education,, and one 


who has not had that advantage. The ſame unva- 
ried converſation of the latter, ſoon becomes inſipid 
to a ſenſible women; ſhe is diſappointed to find, too 
late, nothing more agreeable therein, than in the 
common chit- chat of her own ſex; and it is happy if 


the loſs of her eſteem is not ſoon followed by that of 
her love: but the reflections of the former will ever 


furniſn him with ſome: new and. pleaſing diſcourſe; 
his converſation will improve our minds, refine our 
taſte, and better our judgments. The lady who 
makes choice of a man of this turn, and with the 
qualities before mentioned, has certainly happineſs 
in her power; and it ought to be her ſtudy to ſecure 
it. by. TREES neatneſs, modeſty, and a. conſtant en- 


2 * 


— 2 


* It is a juſt remark, a rake ſeldom if ever makes a good 
huſband: no ſenfible woman can be happy with a man of 
pleaſure and diſſipation; neither can a ſenſible man be happy 
with a woman of a gay and diſſipated turn of mind. 
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deavour to pleaſe. The reaſon of too many un- 


happy marriages is, to ſay the truth, frequently ow- 
ing to our own ſex: we take more pains to ain, 


than to keep the heart of the man we admire ; where 


as the latter requires all the prudence we are miſ- 
treſſes of : too much familiarity, the leaſt neglect 


of the rules of decency, either in drefs or behaviour, 
and other ſuch ſeeming trifles, frequently loſe it, | 


paſt recovery. 


I am led into theſe reflections by the cordu of a a 


young lady, whoſe welfare I have too much at heart 


to be unconcerned at the choice which I plainly 


perceive ſhe is inclined to make, and whoſe portrait 
1 ſhall draw under the name of Amanda. Amanda 
has good ſenſe, a fine perſon, a great 8 of 


no is affable, ſprightly, and rema 
; has a quick enſibilit) both of favours At 


aiffonts, and a heart ſuſceptible of every tender im- 


— her ſpirits are rather too great for the de- 
icacy of her conſtitution, and, more through edu- 


cation than nature, is thought rather too fond of 
dreſs and diverſions: foibles Which a ſenſible man 
would eafily improve into virtues; into neatneſs and 
chearfulneſs at home. 

'Blefſed with theſe beende you will ealtly 
conceive that Amanda has many admirers: among 


the number, two only ſeem to have any chance; * 
theſe I will call Clerimont and Philander. Cleri- : 
mont has a good perſon, a liberal education, a gen- 
teel profeſſion, an unblemiſhed character, and a mo- 
derate fortune, which by his prudence and excono- 
my, is rather improved than ellened, notwithſiand- | 
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+ This remark is confirmed by experience; it requires as 
much care to retain affection, as it did . firſt to gain 


N 


ing 


ably engag- 
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ing he makes with it a genteel appearance. Philan- 


der has good-nature, a genteel perſon, a good ad-. 


dreſs, and ſomething very open and pleaſing in his 


countenance; can ſing, can dance, and, in ſhort, is 
quite what is called the ladies“ man; but he has no 
taſte either for buſineſs or letters, and is ſo far gone 


in what are ſtyled the more innocent pleaſures of 
the town, that his life is one. continued circle of 
amuſements, and theſe are purſued to the utmoſt ex- 
tent of his fortune. 157 


The paſſion of both lovers ſeems: equally fincere, 
but is expreſſed very differently to the lady. Cle- 
rimont ſees in her, more virtues and fewer faults 
than in moſt of her ſex; Phalander is ſo enamoured 


with the charms of her perſon, that he miſtakes for 
beauties even the imperfections of her mind. The 


one thinks her an | amiable woman, the other an 
2 this admires her, that adores her: Clerimont 
er lover, Philander is her flave.- Amanda is 
now debating with herſelf which to make the happy 
man; but whilſt reaſon points out Clerimont, a kind 


is 


of compaſſionate inclination ſtrongly pleads for Phi- 


lander; and ſorry I am to fee the {laviſh adoration 
of the one find a readier way to her hearty than all 


the valuable accompliſhments of the other. 


To talk to her on this ſubject, was the ſole inten- 


tion of my laſt viſit at her houſe; but I then found 


myſelf in an unfit humour to enter upon a taſk of 


that delicate nature, wherein the leaſt offence often 
ruins the beſt advice; though, to do her juſtice, ſhe 
is, though warm in her temper, ever open to con- 
viction, receives advice with thankfulneſs, and re- 
proof without anger. I am reſolved, therefore, 
publicly to give her my ſentiments of the matter. 
Beauty ſoon fades in reality, but much ſooner in 
the lover's eye; flames and raptures are ſoon extin- 
guiſhed by poſſeſũon; it is well if they ſurvive the 
| | Hy 8 lacney- 
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haney-moon. When theſe are no more; when love 
is ripened into eſteem, Clerimont, by his reading 
and obſervations, has a thouſand ways to make life 
agreeable both to himſelf and her, whoſe happineſs. 
is become eſſential to his own, which Philander has 
not; the want of them will, make life hang heavy 
at home, and will force him to ſeek among expen-. 
five pleaſures abroad, that happineſs which Cleri- 
mont can always. find within doors. Amanda will 
be too apt to interpret, what is the mere effect of 
Philander's taſte for gaiety, into a particular ſlight 
and indifference towards her; and this notion once 
harboured-in the boſom of a tine woman, is enough. 
to change the warmeſt. affection into coldneſs and. 
averſion *, | 
Beſides, Philander's paſſion is not only too vio-. 
lent to be laſting, but it hardly merits the name of 
love. Philander may ſcorn, and Amanda be amazed 
at the imputation; but, I think, it. is not in nature 
to be really in love with a: virtuous woman, and 
commence an amour with one that is not ſo at the- 
ſame time; if it is, Philander muſt have much 
ſtronger motives than Amanda's charms for. his fu- 
ture conſtancy. 8 


— — — „* 


* Beware ye candidates fox matrimony, of ſuffering in- 
difference ta undermine your felieity, or jealouſy: to corrode 
your love. | 
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LEVITY DEFINE D. 
Levity is an arrant and injurious Folly... | Ax o. 5 


«© T T is agreed that Gravity is ſomtimes a- 
cheat; at leaſt, he has been proved ſuch in 

many inſtances. But, my good Sir, what is LX 
vir r!“ | © 

«©-LEEVITY ig a fool, an arrunt foot! and am injuri- 
ous one likeaviſe,” © | e 

Why ſo? Are you not rather ſevere? Is LEVI- 
TY always folly? and is there no ſuch a thing as 
harmleſs LEVIT YE 0 | | 

By no means, Madam: 'EzviTtr alway does harm 
to ſomebody, either to its poſſeſſor or its neighbour. - 
I could produce a — vouchers. Do- you ſee 
Madam Clarinda there? She is a married woman. 
She has a real regard for her huſband, to whom ſne 
has born ſeveral fine children. She is really chaſte 
and affectionate; but nevertheleſs the rage of fol. 
lowing the faſhion, and the wiſh, (whileſhe is beloved 
by her huſband, and can command the eſteem of he 
ſenſible part of the world) of having fops and fools 
admire her“, drive her into numberleſs inconvenien- 
cies and improprieties, which cannot but be of diſ- 
ſervice to her character, and continually endanger 
the loſs of that connubial happineſs which is inva- 
luable; yet Clarinda is not criminal, ſhe is only gay, 
light, airy. . Is this Levity harmleſs? ? 


ä TIT 


i — 


* This is too often the caſe with young married ladies in 
emecl life; but, however, they may think no harm of it, it is 
in every view inexcuſable, as it frequently lays the foundation » 
for jealouſy and indifference—the certain parents of matri- 
monial lifeond and infelicity. ; 5 


rr 
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Not 3 ſo, Sir, IJ muſt confeſs; but then 


this is a deſcription of Levity in a married lady. 
Even ſo, Madam. Now will you be pleaſed to 
have the portrait of it in a /#zg/e one? "= 
Cl eoRa is a young woman of fortune, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a good ſhare of-perſonal and acquired ac- 
compliſhments. She has had ſome matrimonial of- 


fers which might have been worthy of her atten- 
tion, but that ſhe was too far engaged iu the pur- 


ſuits. of vanity to pay any ſerious attention to them. 
She has, in particular, lately diſcarded' an honour- 
able lover while ſhe encourages a ſwarm of fools, 
and ſome of a worſe denomination, who flatter her 


in her vanities, either in order to advance ſome pri- 


vate views of their own, or to have the pleaſure of 


laughing at her. The faithful lover whom I ſpoke 
of has left England, and is driven to foreign cli- 


mates by her behaviour to one who deſerved far bet- 


ter at her hands. In the meantime Cleora's indepen- 


dence of the world has ſufficiently put it into her 
power before ſhe has attained the age of twenty- 
three, with all her accompliſhments, to render her- 


ſelf ridiculous. Yet Cleora is only guilty of LE- 


viTY.—lIs this harmleſs, Madam? Is it not a folly, 
and an injurious one too? „ | 
(7 Beware of Levity. 


— 
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A LAUGHAREEMES TAKE: 


Riſum teneatis amici? : 


A; Young Pariſian going a few years ſince to 


"kX Amfterdam, was ſtruck with the beauty of a 
country houſe, which ſtood by the fide of the ca- 


nal down which he was ſailing; for in Holland there 


15 
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is little elſe but water carriage. The Pariſian ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to a Dutchman, who fat beſide him 
in the boat, and ſaid, ©* May I take the liberty, Sir, 
to aſk whoſe houſe that is?“ The Dutchman replied 

in his own language, II lan niet ventaan, Mynheer, 
which ſignifies IJ don't underſtand you, Sir; but the 
young Frenchman, never imagining he was not un- 
derſtood, took this anſwer of the Dutchman to be 

the name of the proprietor.——<* Ahah! ( ſaid he) 
it belongs to Mr. Kaniferſtan, does it? Upon my 


word Mr. Kaniferſtan ought to think himſelf ver 


agreeably off in ſuch a houſe; the fituation is char= 
ming, and the gardens delightful. I remember no- 
thing more delicious; it is really ſaperò; one of my 
friends has juſt ſuch another on the banks of the 
Seine, though J abſolutely think I ſhould give this 
the preference, with much more of the fame kind, 
to which the Hollander anſwered not a word. 
Being come to Amſterdam, he ſaw a very beauti- 
ful woman walking arm in arm with a gentleman 
upon the quay, and aſked a paſſenger, * Pray, Sir, 
who is that elegant lady ?“ The reply, was, Ie kan 
niet verſlann, “ Ho! (ſaid he) is ſhe the wife of 
Mr. Kani ferſtan, whoſe chateau J have ſeen upon the 
borders of the canal? Upon my word Mr. Kanifer- 
ſtan is a very happy man: who would not envy him 
ſo fine a houſe and fo charming a wife?“ 6 
Proceeding on a little farther, his attention was 
ſuddenly attracted by the beating of drums, and 
ſounding of trumpets, before the door of a man 
who had ained the higheſt prize in the Dutch lot- 
tery for that year. The Pariſian's curtohity was a- 
gain awakened; he defired to know the name of the 
appy mortal, and again was anſwered II kar niet 
_ werflaan. —©* Upon my word (ſaid he) this is too 
much! What! Mr. Kaniferſtan, who owns that de- 
lightful houſe, and is married to that beautiful lady, 
8 H 6 muſt 
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muſt he get the higheſt prize in the lottery: too? It 
is really aſtoniſhing; and we muſt allow that ſome 
men have very ſingular good fortune in this world.“ 
At laſt he met a funeral proceſſion, and aſked 
abyſtander who it was they were carrying to their 
laſt home with all that ſolemnity : II lan niet ver- 
fiaan, once more was the reply; upon which ſtarting 
three paces back, the wondering Pariſian exclaim- 
ed“ Mon Dieu! Mr. Kaniferitan! Poor Mr. Ka- 
niferſtan ! to die ſo ſuddenly, after having obtained 
ſo magnificent a chateau, ſo charming a wife, and. 
the higheſt prize in the lottery ! What a pity! Iam 
certain he muſt be very loath to die; but indeed I: 
thought his happineſs was too great to laſt long. 
So paſſed he on to his inn, 2 and making 
reflections upon the mutability of all human affairs, 
and the untimely death of poor Mr. Kaniferftar. 


— — 


* 


IHE FOUNTAIN OF THE STREAMS. 
A. DESCRIPTIVE ALLEGORY:. 


N the middle of one of the Weſtern Iſles of Scot-. 
land ſtands a lofty mountain, the brow of which, 
the inhabitants of one fide behold illumined by the 
firſt dawn of ruddy morn; and thoſe on the other, 
ſee it gilded by the laſt lingering beams of departing 
day. On the ſummit of this mountain, a cryſtal 
ÞApring iſſues from the cleft of a rock, at the foot of 
which it is received in a large irregular baſon, the 
rude but magnificent workmanſhip of nature. From 
this baſon different rivulets have their riſe; one of 
the moſt remarkable flows down the eaſtern, ano- 
ther down the weſtern fide of the mountain, water- 
ing each their reſpectiye yallies in their courſe to the 


ocean; 
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ocean. At the foot of that fide of the mountain that 
faces the riſing ſun, a Culdee had fixed his reſi- 
dence, in a gloomy cave formed in the boſom of a 
rock. He was a miſſionary from the church of 
Rome, which was then in its infancy; and he had. 
been very ſucceſsful in making converts on that fide _ 
of the iſland. At the entrance of his cave a reſer- 
voir, hewn out of ſtone, contained part of the waters 
of. the brook; where, by his pious oriſons and 
proper ceremonies, they were converted into holy. 
water; and had, as uſual, many miraculous powers 
attributed to them. | | be 

The il habitants on the other fide of the iſland 
{ill adhered to the ancient mythological myſteries, . 
which the Roman invaders. of Britain had found 
means to propagate amongſt them. And let it not 
ſtartle the N itant of a more luxurious climate, 
when it is told, that even in this region the god- 
deſs of love had a temple erected to her. Though 
it roſe not with the elegance of attie architecture, 
nor contained altars ſmoał ing with frankincenſe; 
yet her walls were hung with the votive chaplet, 
and her ſhrines ornamented with feſtoons of roſes, 
and with all the earlieſt produce of the ſpring. 
She was addreſſed as the goddeſs of general anima- 
_ and diffuſer of the univerſal vivifying prin- 
ciple, 

Ehe weſtern ſtream was here diverted from its. 
channel, and led into different apartments round 
the portico of the temple, where were made con- 
veniencies for bathing ; part of their religious rites, 
as well as ſimple luxury. The. different uſes that 
the waters were put to, gave riſe to a kind of pole- 
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* So the firſt propagators* of Chrifiianity were called in 
theſe countries. - | 


mical. 


* 
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mical contention between the two parties, concern- 
ing their efſence and reſpective qualities and excel- 


lencies. On the one fide, from the Culdee's cell, 


all the thunders of the Vatican were mimicked, in 
denouncing anathemas againſt thoſe that polluted 
themſelves by wafhing in the baths of the temple ; 


which were pronounced to be fraught with deſtruc- 


tion, and productive of the moſt dreadful judge- 


ments. The votaries of the ſmiling goddeſs, in 


their. turn, derided the ſuperſtitious folly of thoſe, 


who imagined their crimes were waſhed away by a 


ſprinkling. from the ſanQtificd well. 


A third fiream, full and copious as the former, 
filent and unobſerved, ſtole from the ſame fountain, 
till it flowed in a filver rill down the fide of the 


mountain; and, meandering to the ſhore, untinctur- 
ed by ſuperſtitious rites, and unpolluted by the myſ- 
teries of ſenſuality, gave life and gladneſs to the 


vallies through which it run. The breezes that 
flew over its ſurface, were doubly fragrant and re- 


freſhing ; the flowers that nodded over its brink, 


were obſerved to wear a livelier bloom: the ſwains 


loved to pipe on its banks, and the nymphs to 
hear love tales whiſpered in the groves that it ſur- 
rounded. : -* £4 33 
CHI DREN of SENSIBILITY, 
Io you this tale is dedicated! 
tide of affection, which bears you with ſuch a fervor 


of devotion to the tabernacle, received a different 


direction, —votaries of pleaſure - you would have 
facrificed with equal ardor at the ſhrine of the Cy- 


prian deity. Had the ſame generous current been 


led by the hand of reafon and judgment to what- 
ever 1s truly uſeful and elegant, —it would have 
been the ſource of every ſocial bliſs and mental re- 
ſinement. It is the fame warmth of imagination, 
ſenſibility of heart, and luxuriancy of fancy, by dif- 

| erent 
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ferent modes of education, or ſome other accidental 
circumſtances directed to different objects, that give 
to the ſame mind ſuch different characters. Thus 
the fountain of the ſtreams may be the ſame; but 
tis the different channels through which they flow, 
that give names and complexions to the rivers. 
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ON THE PREDOMINANT FOLLIES AND VICES 
OF THE TIMES. | 


& Pleaſures are ever in our hauds or eyes, 

« And when in act they ceaſe, in proſpect riſc : 

ce Preſent to graſp, and future ill to find, 

«© The whole employ of Body and of mind. © | 
« All ſpread their charms, but charm not all alike : 
© Oz diff rent ſenſes di rent objects rike: 
Hence diff rent Paſſions more or leſß inflame, 
A, flrong or weak the organs of the frame; 

« And hence one MasTER PASS10N in the breaſt, 2: 
© Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwailnvs up the rift.” E 


X THEN we ſeriouſly reflect on the many ri- 

/ Y diculous things which engroſs the major 
part of our attention, we cannot help condemnin 
the folly of our conduct, and are amazed to find 
we have ſo triflingly employed our precious time: 
we then reſolve to be more cautious in future, 
determined to act with more circumſpeCtion. But 
ſuch is our weakneſs, ſuch our irrefolution, that 
the moment our paſſions crave a ſecond time to be 
oratified, Reaſon and Virtue immediately ſubmit ; 
and, at the expence of both, we are again immerged 
into all our former follies. | 1 


„ FLEASING: 


All mankind are ſubje to paſſions in ſome de-- 
gree or other, and paſſions too of the moſt pernici- 
ous tendency ; but a partiality to ourſelves obliges 
us to overlook and diſown them, at the ſame time 
that they are conſpicuous to every one elſe. 


«© No creature owns'em in the firſt degree, 

& But thinks his neighbour further gone than he: 
6% Ev'n thoſe who dwell beneath their very zone, 
4 Or never feel the rage, or never own : | 
« What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
c The hard inhabitant contends is right.” 


The love of plea/ure, which ſeems implanted in- 


every breaſt, prompts us to the commiſſion of. vices 


which we ſhould otherwiſe avoid; and we purſue - 


her ſo ardently, and in ſo many different ways, that 


the grdtifying one {my only makes us ready for 
another; we lf ozrſelves under the banners of the 


zwily wanton, become her moſt abje& ſlaves, and are 
the principal actors in our own undoing: . 


DESIRE and PLENTY. 


The father and mother of Pleaſure, ſeem to be 
the fountain -from whence all other paſſions have - 
their original: the firſt fills us with longings after 
what we don't immediately poſſeſs: the latter fur- 
niſhes the power to ſatisfy thoſe. longings. In 
this manner we firſt break the boundaries of Virtue, _ 
and enter the gardens. of Vice. Our deſires become 
as unbounded as our imaginations ; our pleaſures 


as various as our wiſkes;: and we continue firm to 
both, till every jot of our conſtitutions is conſum- 


ed, or till Pleaſure has loſt its reliſn.— Then, indeed, 
we forſake it; but only then, becauſe it has not its 
former charms; or that we are ſo emaciated with 
diſeaſes, or overwhelmed with miſeries, that we are 

oy N / obliged: 


Co 
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obliged to do it. There is no greater incentive to 


Vice than * | 
7 CRE D UL AP XC. | 
This inchantreſs is continually peſtering us with 
uneaſineſſes at our preſent ſituations, and holding - 
forth to the imagination the joys and comforts 
which await us in future. The 5 eaſily over- 
come by any thing gaudy or ſplendid, readily gives 
way; and Reaſon lyes aſleep, while we · ſuffen our- 
ſelves thus to be deluded. Our firſt ſetting out is, 
or at leaſt we think ſo, juſt ſuitable to our inclina- 
tions; and we purſue the falſe goddeſs Pleaſure with 
inexpreſlible voluptuouſneſs as delight, till we find 
our purſuit vain and idle; which is not very fre- 
quently the caſe, till we are introduced tio 
Fc F 5 
who, tho' ſhe is very buſy, watching all opportunĩ- 
ties to impoſe herſelf on us, yet ſhe is often found off 
her guard, and in thoſe moments we diſcover enough. 
to make us deteſt her. Her countenance is open, 
generous, and. engaging—her deportment eaſy, 
affable, and agreeable ; and all her actions, at firſt 
ſight, appear highly meritorious and commendable... 
She faſhions herſelf to the various tempers and dif- - 
poſitions. of thoſe ſhe-has to deal with—her tongue 
utters nothing but what is in appearance good, 
amiable, virtuous ; and ſhe engages our love and re- 
gard ſo ſecurely, that even when we are p N 
acquainted with her real character, we with uneaſi- 
neſs and reluctance break off the connection. 5 
To Deceit J attribute the utter ruin of Credulity, 
whoſe unſuſpecting heart eafily gave way to the 
ſmooth inchantreſs, and entangled erſelf too much 
in her net, to get out again with eaſe; and to her 
I muſt allow the Honour (if any) of being a 1 
acceſſary, in almoſt every misfortune which human. 


nature is incident to; Credulity would never have 


been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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been the author of female ruin, had not Decens com- 
pleated what Credulity began. — Hear this, ye females: 


of all ages, and beware. 


ADMIRATION VAIN.- 


An 1MITATION or Hirvey's MebiTATIONS, 


* 5 1 


BY A LADY, 


'T HE ſhortening days—the Cullen clouds, 


grown dark and ponderous with the gather- 


ing rain—the frigid air that ſtrikes unwelcome. 


on the tender frame (but ſhews'what Albinu's ſons 
could once endure) proclaim the approach of winter, 
See! how the trees (as though they felt a ſhock 
like human diſſolution) now drop their leafy ho- 
nours; ſome you may obſerve, like feeble old age, 
hang tottering in the air, till a gentle breeze breaks 
the tender fre that ſupports them, and throws 


them relentleſs on the ground; they fall unlamented, 
when they can no longer delight our eyes; and are 


nd fooner diſſolved than forgotten: one ſummer's 
beauty is all they can pretend to, whilſt the lofty 
fir, tho” orderly celipfe by theſe gay ſtrangers in 
the bloom of their youth, yet far exceeds them in 


the duration of her charms; her beauties are al. 
Ways the ſame, andperiſh only with her exiſtence, 


A lively emblem this, of the inſtability and worth- 
leſſneſs of all mortal charms ; how mutable is the 
happineſs of thoſe thoughtleſs women, who place 


all their felicity in admiration! Admiration from 


whom ? not from the wiſe and prudent; that were 


well worth their aim; but from perſons light and 


trifling as themſelves; for ſuch alone pay court to 
| poliſhed 


Ay 
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poliſhed daſt*.' Perhaps, they paſs the bloom of their 
youth without one ſerious thought; and what a 
fund of impertinence do they then treaſure up for 
the remainder of their days! which, when all theſe - 
gay fantaſtic viſions fade, when-ev'ry outward 
charm is fled,” grows quite infupportable. How” 
can they bear the ſhock of apptciaghing age, which 
(like autumn by the trees) diſrobes them of every 
attractivgg racer 2 40 JL21900T 
The perfections we are by the flattering world 
allowed, whilſt we have beauty, too often (at leaſt 
the praiſe of them) vaniſn with it, and leave no- 
thing but malice and envy to fill up the great void 


of uncultivated ſenſe; they drop like the withered 


leaves, neglected if not deſpiſed; and, like the path 
of a ſwift arrow through the inviſible air, leave no 
traces of virtue and goodneſs, whereby they may be 
remembered. How much happier they! who, in 
the midſt of their puerile and innocent amuſements, 
experience the effect of a true parental care; who 
are taught * to remember their Creator in the days 
« of their youth, while the evil days come not, and 


_ © the years draw nigh, wherein they ſhall (truly) 


60 ſay — J. have no pleaſure in them and ate 
eaſily informed (before the trifling joys of this vain 
world have made too deep an impreſſion on their 


4 * 


tender minds) that all is vanit / 

Religion, wiſdom, and virtue, are the only per- 
manent enjoyments in his world, and will be our 
only conſolat ion when we are on the brink of an- 


other; beauty is no further of advantage to us, than 


it is an embelliſhment to ſenſe, and makes virtue 


—— — Le 


* The beaux of the preſent age think adulation pleaſing 
to all the female ſex without diſtinction, and therefore ule 
it indiſcriminately to alt they addreſs, . 

. | | appear 
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appear (if poſſible) more amiable ; but when it is 2 
malk to vice, or folly ; when it perſuades the own- ' 
er to negle& the attainment of all other accom-- 
pliſhments, the bing then degenerates into a curſe, 
and we quickly deſpiſe the idle flatterer; in ſhort,. 
c the praiſe that is worth ſeeking after, is attained | 
«. by {id ſenſe and dignity of mind ;” and a-: truly 
ſenfible woman will be always ambitious not 
merely of gaining admiration, but deſerving it “. 

1 muſt own myſelf obliged to Mr. Hervey's ele- 

ant-Meditations for this humble imitation of him. 

cannot, for my own part, conceive any thing (in. 
this world) to be more thoroughly conducive to 
happineſs than ſuch a genius, where every object 
round him raiſes his admiration, and excites his 
gratitude to that beneficent Supreme, whoſe bleſ- 
lings he only truly enjoys, who properly eſteems them. 


4 Y 
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THE TAYLOR's DR E A M. 


7; Old men frall dream dreams, and young nen fee viſions. Joel ii. 28. 


Taylor ſome time ago, who was dangerouſly. 
"A. ill, had a remarkable dream, —He thought 
he ſaw, flattering in the air,.a piece of cloth, of a. 
prodigious length, compoſed of all the cabbage 
which he had made, ever fince he had been in bu- 
ſineſs. The angel of death held this piece of patch- 
work in one of his hands, and with the other gave 
the Taylor ſeveral ſevere ftrokes with a piece of 
iron. The Taylor awakening in a:fright, made a 


* — dic 


— — 
— ———_ 


8 * This remark will equally hold good reſpecting (and 
is equally applicable to) the ſenſible and diſcerning part of 


ſolemn 


the evil tendency of it) to the vice Hſe 
til virtue becomes faſhionable, will, I fear, bear 
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"ſolemn vow, that if he recovered, he would cabbage 
no more. He ſoon recovered. As he was diffident 


of himſelf, he ordered one of his apprentices. to put 


him in mind of his dream, whenever he cut out a 


- ſuit of cloats. r 


The Taylor was for ſome time obedient to the in- 
timations given him by his apprentice. But a no- 
bleman having ſent for him to make him a coat out 


of a very rich ſtuff, his virtue could not refift- the 


temptation. His apprentice put him in mind of 
his dream to no purpoſe: I am quite tired with 
Four talk about the dream, fays the Taylor; there 
was nothing like this in the whole piece of patch- 
work, which I ſaw in my dream; and I obferved 
"likewiſe, that there was a piece deficient; that 
which I am now going to » will juſt make it 


.compleat.” | 
4 Beware of Covetouſugſi.— Honeſty's the beſt po- 
icy. | Tut 
py BEAU TRI I E. 
A CHARACTER TAKEN FROM LIFE, 
 D EAU Tr, a thoughtleſs, gay youn man, of 
an agreeable figure, with a fortune ſufficĩenth 


independent to enable him (unhappily I may ſay} 
to be. guilty of almoſt every diſſipation practiſed by 


thoſe in a much higher ſphere; whoſe example 


therefore, in my opinion, is equal (in proportion to 
ie. and ug 


greateſt ſway amongſt our modern ſet of fine gen- 


tlemen; who, I am -confident, purſue follies and 
SET . | 


debay= 
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debaucheries of every ſort, more from faſhion and 
example, than from any real inelination on the one 


hand, or pleaſure they can afford them on the other; 


and, the fear of not appearing Box-Tox amongſt 


them, carries more honour and diſtreſs with it, than 


the fear of offending their Maker, with whom they 


are made ſo little acquainted in their infancy, that 


they have no remembrance of him (or remember 


him to no purpoſe) ere they arrive at the age of one- 


and-twenty. | 


But at preſent I ſhall confine myſelf to the cha- 


racter of Beau T rifle, who is ſo unſettled and unde- 
. termined in all he ſays and does, that he is every 
thing to every body; will be heard making ſtrong 


profeſſions of love to a modeſt lady in a ſide- box at 


the play-houſe, and, in half an hour afterwards ſeen 


arm: in- arm with a courtezan going into the Shaxe- 
ſpeare or Bedford-Arms “; is either with or againſt 


- the miniſtry, juſt as you would pleaſe to have him, 


without being poſſeſſed of a fingle reaſon why or 
2 but in company, has ever his complai- 


fant zes for one man's opinion, and you're certainly 


right, Sir, for another's. In ſhort, he is every thing 
by turns, but nothing long; he may be- heard giv- 
ing his coachman orders to drive to Almact's, the 
Pantheon, and the Corerie, all in a breath; and I am 


certain would be unhappy to find himſelf fix'd for 
an hour together, to either one man, woman, horſe, 


place, or opinion. 1 TT 
Ne will buy and ſell the ſame commodity, and 
make a party to Paris, whilſt drinking a glaſs of 
wine; and in deſcribin een 

at his laſt fox: chace, will ſuddenly break off with 
. producing a letter of appointment from ſome great 


adventures 


wt 


— 
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Noted bagnios in Covent-ga den. 
| | man, 
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man, which obliges him to hurry home to dreſs; 


and in half an hour after, may be ſeen at Stapletan 's, 
or St. James s, laying more odds than are calculated 
by Hoyle, that he may appear the greater adept; and, 


as there are both knaves as well as fools in the 
world, he often meets with men, who have honour 


enough to accept his bet, and prudence enough to 


beep e... 17 11.2. NOSE | 
Such is the character of Beau Trifle* ; and, I 
fear, of an hundred other beaux beſides. 55 
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A SKETCH OF HIGH LIFE. 


F N. e live, but how? . ave aft 7 but Without thought, 4 


Ic OES it not give one Sis contemptible 
$ 


idea of the power of greatneſs, to make its 
poſſeſſors happy, to ſee them flying, as it were, from 


itſelf, and ſeeking pleaſures, not in the fruition, but 
in the temporary ſuſpenſion of thoſe: ſuppoſed ad- 
vantages it has above other conditions of life? It 
is not in the coſtly dome, but. in the rural cot, that 


the imperial Lord of All has fixed the chearful ſeat 


of happineſs. Health; peace, content, and ſoft do- 


meſtic tenderneſs, the only real ſweets of life, driven 
from the gilded palace, ſmile on the humble roof of 


, * 


* 


virtuous induſtry. | 


2 * ty vt 18 ; 1 
The poor complain not of the tediouſneſs of life ; 


their daily toil makes fnhort the flying hours, and 


tan; 4 
5 — 2 r 4 ” > 2 K 2 7 * 127 1 9 72 * 7 


* More pool than knave, and having more money than 
wit, often becomes a prey to theſe who are more apes than 


exery 


+ r LE ABS IN 
every moment of reſt from labour, is to them a me- 


ment of enjoyment. Not ſo the great; ſurround- 
ed from earlieſt youth by pleaſures which court 


their acceptance; their taſte palled by habit, and 


the too great facility of ſatisfying every wiſh *; 
laſſitude and diſguſt creep on their -languid hours; 
and wanting the doubtful:gale of hope to keep the 
mind in gentle agitation, it finks into a dead calm, 
more deſtructive to every enjoyment than the rudeſt 
ſtorm of adverſity. The haughty dutcheſs, oppreſſed 
with taſteleſs pomp, and i under the weight 
of her own importance, is much leſs to be envied 
than the ruddy milk-maid of yonder village, who 
is in her eyes, the object only of pity and contempt. 
Thoſe often are the moſt wretched to whom 
Heaven has granted the ampleſt externałmeans of 
happineſs. Miſerable ſlaves to pride! the moſt cor- 
Toding of all human paſſions, ſtrangers to ſocial 
pleaſure, incapable of love or friendſhip, living to 
others, not to themſelves; ever in urſvit of the 
ſhadow of happineſs, while the ſubſtance glides 
' paſt them unobſerved, they drag on an inſipid, joy- 
ſs being; unloved and unconnected; ſcorning the 
tender ties which give life to all its ſweetneſs, they 
fink unnoticed, and unlamented to the grave. They 
enjoy not the converfation of a friend, that conver- 


cation which ' brightens the eyes; their pride, an 


invaſion on the natural rights of mankind, meets 
with perpetual mortification; and their rage for 


diſſipation, like the burning thirſt of a fever, is at 


once boundleſs and unquenchabk*. Hapleſs mortals? 


— J.. 
—— * — 


lt is often obſerved, what is obtained with great diffi- 
culty is ger erally the higheſt prized. : 
+ The luſts of the fleſh, the luſts of the eye, and the pride 
of life, are inſatiable, and never to be gratified ; for the more 
you indulge them, the more you may; till ruin and deſtrut . 
AL ion terminate your purſuits, = 
| | FORTUNEsx 
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FORTUNE-TELLERS ONLY CHEATS: 
A N ESSA T. 


& Augurs and ſoothſayers, aftrobgers, 

Diviners, and interpreters of dreams, 

T neer confult, and heartily deſpiſe : 

Vain their pretence to more than human ſkill 8 

For Gain, imaginary ſchemes they draw j 

Wand" rers themſelves, they guide another i fleps 3 

Ad for poor fixpence promiſe countleſs wealth : 

Let them, if they expect tn be believ'd, LOOP 
Deduct the ſixpeuce, and beſiow the reſt.“ | Exnxivs, 


6 HOSE who have maintained that men 
would be more miſerable than beaſts, were 
their hopes confined to this life only, among other 
conſiderations take notice, that the latter are only 
afflicted with anguiſh of the pre/ext evil; whereas 
the former are very often ep by the reflection 
of what is paſt, and the fear of what is to come. 
This fear of any future difficulties or misfortunes 
is ſo natural to the human mind, that were a man's 
ſorrows and diſquietudes ſummed up at the end of 
his life, it would generally be found, that he had 
ſuffered more from the apprehenſion of ſuch evils, as 
never happened to him, than thoſe evils, had they 
really befallen him, could have occaſioned him to 


4 feel. To this we may add, that among thoſe evils 
= which befall us, there are many that have been more 
; painful to us in the proſpect, than by their actual 
= reſſure | EY 
nore P W 3 5 AY . 
to „This natural impatience to look into futurity, 
| and to know what accidents may happen to us here. 
VE | after, 
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after, has given birth to many ridiculous arts and 
ſtrange inventions*. Some found the preſcience 
on the lines of a man's hand, others on the features 


of his face; ſome on the ſignatures which nature 


has impreſſed on his body, and others on his own 
hand-writing : —ſome read men's fortune in the 
ſtars, as others have ſearched after them in the en- 
rails of beaſts, or the flight of birds. Men of the 
{ ſenſe have been wins more or leſs with theſe 
roundleſs horrors and preſages of futurity, upon 
ning the moſt indifferent works of nature, 
Can any thing be more ſurprizing than to conſider 


Cicero, who made the greateſt figure at the bar, and 


in the ſenate of the Roman Commonwealth, and, at 


the ſame time, outſhined all the philoſophers of an- 


tiquity in his library and in his retirements, as buſy- 
ing himſelf in the college of augurs, and obſerving 
with a religious attention, after what manner the 
chickens pecked the ſeveral grains of corn which 
were thrown to them ! | 
Notwithſtanding theſe follies are pretty well worn 
dut of the minds of the wiſe and learned in the 
preſent age, multitudes of weak and ignorant perſons 


are {till ſlaves to them. There are numberleſs arts 


— — — 


# Be not concern'd, 
Wlhatc'er thy lot below, 
By magic arts 
The length of life to know. 


Far wiſer he, | 
Whoſe will refign'd to fate, 

Commits to Heaven 
The period of its date, 


Who fix'd the ſhore, 
A girdle to the ſea, 

Has bounded time 
To all mankind and thee. 
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of prediction among the vulgar, which are too trif- - 


ling to enumerate ; and infinite obſervations of days, 


voices, numbers, figures, which are regarded by 
them as portents and prodigies. In ſhort, every 
_ prephefies to the ſuperſtitious man; who 
thinks there is ſcarce a ſtraw or a ruſty piece of 
iron that lyes in the way by accident. | 

The defire of knowing future events is one of 
the ſtrongeſt inclinations in the mind of man. But 
if we conſider that we are free agents, we ſhall diſ- 
cover the abſurdity of fuch enquiries. One of our 
actions which we might have performed or neglect- 
ed, is the cauſe of another that ſucceeds it, and ſo 
the whole chain of life is linked together. Pain, 
poverty, orinfamy, are the natural product of vici- 
ous and imprudent acts; as on the contrary, bleſ- 
ſings are of good ones. | | 

A great enhancement of pleaſure ariſes from its be- 
ing unexpected ; and pain is 8 doubled by be- 
ing foreſeen. Upon all theſe, and ſeveral other ac- 
counts, we ought to reſt ſatisfied in this portion be- 
ſtowed on us; to adore the hand that hath fitted 
every thing to our nature, and hath not more diſ- 
played his goodneſs in our knowledge than in our 
ignorance. | „„ 

It is not unworthy obſervation, that ſuperſtitious 
enquiries into future events prevail more or leſs, in 
proportion to the improvement of liberal arts and 
uſeful knowledge in the ſeveral parts of the world. 
Accordingly we find that magical incantations re- 
main in Lapland; in the more remote parts of Scot- 
land, they have their ſecond-ſight, and ſeveral of 
their own countrymen have ſeen home = us) abun- 
dance of fairies, &c. In A/ this credulity is ſtrong; 
and the greateſt part of refined learning there con- 


ſiſts in the — of amulets, taliſmans, occult 
numbers, and the like. 5 | 
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F LORIN D A: 
A PORTRAIT DRAWN FROM LIFE, 


LORINDA is no beauty; nay, in the vulgar eye, 
ſhe 1s juſt the reverſe; but ſhe has every men- 
tal grace in perfection, and beauties of the mind 
ſeldom fail to diffuſe beauties—indefinable beau- 
ties over the perſon. Florinda has none of thoſe 
charms that conſtitute perſonal excellence her 
cheek is pallid—her eye not brilliant; but when 
the latter beams benevolence, or ſparkles with mirth 
hen the former is ſuffuſed with the captivating 
bluſh of modeſty, or vermilioned with the glow of 
the tender paſſion, there are none more e any 
Nothing is more natural than for diſtreſs to com- 
mand attention and excite the tributary tear. In 
eneral, this attention has few attractions—there is 
-Fitle in the tear to admire, But when Florinda liſ- 
tens to the tale of the mourner, her paſſions riſe and 
fall in ſuch perfect uniſon with thoſe of the narra- 
tor, that were you to truſt the evidence of {ghz 
alone, it would be difficult for you to determine, 
whoſe grief was the greater of the two. When her 
eye gliſtens with pity, and her cheek burns with in- 
dignation, ſhe has a manner ſo irreſiftibly attractive, 
fo peculiarly her own, that admiration follows it as 
naturally as effect does its cauſe. | 
Her face is a never-failing index to her heart; 
and whenever ſhe means to indulge, 1s ſure to afford 
previous intimation“. The ſmile of complacency 
| - | _ - quivers 


— 


* The face, if not an caadt model, is at leaſt a rough 
draught of the ſoul, from which the features receive their 
| impreſ- 
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quivers on her lip, anda certain pleaſing archneſs 
1s ſeen in her eyes that eludes deſcription. She 
often lets fly the pointed arrows of her harmleſs 


wit; and even where they are directed, they com- 
monly extort applauſe. The lines, | 


«© Curs'd be the verſe, how well- ſoe'er it flow, 
«© Which tends to make one worthy man my foe,” 


| te often repeats delighted; and rather chan give 


even the ſhadow of offence to any well-meaning 
perſon, would forego (hard taſk for a female!) every 
opportunity of being admired. 

er ear is ever open to the prayer of the unfor- 
tunate, and ever cloſed to the ſuggeſtions of calum- 
ny; her feet are ever winged to viſit the afflicted ; 
her tongue is ever prompt to adminiſter the vivi- 
fying balm of conſolation ; and her hand open 
« as day, to diftribute charity to the poor and 
1% needv.” Such is Florinda! There are many who 
poſſeſs more of the outæuard and wifible fign of perſo- 
nal beauty, but in rue inward and ſpiritual Grace ſhe. 


has few rivals; her failings are concealed, as they 


are the errors of humanity in general, while her 
virtues are made known to excite univerſal ĩmita- 


tion. 


. 2 19 — 
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impreſſions. There is ſuch an honeſt ſimplicity, and genuine 
goodneſs in ſome people's countenances, that you cannot 
behold them without a ſecret pleaſure; while in others, 
there is ſuch a gloomy and forbidding gravity, that like a 
dark day, they convey an air of melancholy to all about 
them ; and you will generally find, upon acquaintance, that 
the face is more vr leſs a true repreſentation of a perſon's 
diſpoſition. I 
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ON RELIGIOUS BIGOTR Y. 


Sve to no (+8, who takes no private road, | 
But luots thro' nature, up to nature's God. Porr. 


Mr religion !—that is the cry. And pray, Sir, 
wwhat is your religion: — Why, my father's 
religion and my grandfather's too.” So it is in the 
family, I find, Sir ?—< Yes, Sir, and there it ſhall 
continue as long as I can keep it“. I hate idle and 
impertinent queſtions that turn on your Whats and 
your Wherefores, It is enough for me that I have 
found it as it is. I would not ſet up for more 
knowledge than my betters.“ Now is there one in 
ten 1 take the world in the groſs, that can 
argue more to the purpoſe? This is a plain beaten 
track, It is (as Cauſtic would ſometimes obſerve 
ſomewhat archly) the King's highway to heaven: 
and if, dear Chriſtian reader, thou haſt no extraor- 
dinary prepoſſeſſion for ſingularity - which by the 
way is a ſad misfortune, eſpecially when it comes 
acroſs the brain of a perſon who cannot afford to 
pay for any out- of- the-way whim—if, I ſay, thou 
art not defirous to loſe thyſelf in a thicket, if I may 
ſo expreſs myſelf, it will be more commodious for 
thee to keep on 1n the old path, without deviating 
either to the right hand or the left. 
Amid a multitude of other conveniences, which 
a man will find the benefit of in cold ſeaſons and 
hard times, when every thing is taxed ſo high, and 
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Not one in an hundred of profeſſing Chriflians in the 
preſent day, whether churchmen or diſſenters, can give a bets 
ter reaſon tor their religion than the above. 


a pound. 
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2 pound of conſcience will not purchaſe a penny- 
worth of bread, he will here, to keep him in coun- 
tenance, and to keep up his ſpirits too, find abun- 
dance of what is called good company: and if heſhould 


chance to loſe his eyes, he will find it no impedi- 


ment in the world, to his walking in this broad way, 
with ſafety and facility equal to any one. Nay in- 
deed, the loſs may be of very conſiderable advantage 
to him, as in that cafe he will meet with no allur- 
ing objects to tempt him out of the road. 

Now ſeriouſly, ye redoubted champions of what 
you yourſelves call RATIONAL FAITH, when men 
are taught to receive their religion as they do their 
eſtates, that is, as a birthright, is it to be wondered 
at, that they ſhould be willing to keep it as long as 
they can ?—eſpecially too, when intereſt is in the 
tenure ; and 1 ties of friends, connections, and de- 
pendencies, unite with the prepoſſeſſions of a man's 
own conſcience. No matter whether it be well or 
ill informed. You are not appointed arbitrator 
here. It is the man's conſcience; and that is enough. 
Now till you can give him what you call rea/oz to 
counterbalance what you call prejudice, all your 
appeals, your addreſſes, your replies and rejoinders 
will have but little effect, unleſs upon yourſelf; for, 
as the poet obſerves, | 


Zeal when baffled turns to SPLEEN. 


« Zeal, undoubtedly, is a very excellent principle 
when knowledge is its foundation, and charity its 
ſupport. Without the former, it will be wild and 
irregular ; without the latter, dangerous and perni- 
cious. The ianocence of the dove lyes at the very 
root of all true religion, and ſhould be invariably 
regarded in every to promote and extend 

0 4 its 
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its influence“. But the avi/aom of the ſerpent ought 
not to be diſregarded in proſecuting the noble de- 
ſign, leſt we irritate the diſorder we mean to cure, 
and defeat our intentions by our imprudence. 

A perſon of a precipitate turn of mind, when 
his heart, inflamed by principles which he conceives 
ot exerlaſting conſequence, hath got the better of his 
head, will endeavour to propagate them by the moſt 
inconſiderate meaſures, regardleſs of times, perſons, 
places, and circumſtances—the complexions of 
which muſt neceſſarily be conſulted and attended to, 
if we would ſee the good effect of our endeavours. 
To be aſhamed of religion, is abſolutely only ano- 
ther form of expreſſion for having no heart for it. 
To be afraid to defend it, when occaſion requires 
and opportunity ſuits, is a piece of cowardice be- 
neath a man. But we muſt not defend it by wea- 
pons that will turn upon itſelf, and inſtead of con- 
quering its opponents; adminiſter to its own i] 
ucceſs. 5 

vr 18 not every one that talks loudeſt about doe- 
trines and principles of faith it is not every one who 
is ambitious of exalting hischaracter by the cant of a 
party, who if a heretic, thinks orthodoxy nonſenſe; 
or if orthodox, deems hereſy to be worſe than immo- 
rality—itisnotevery one who on the moſttrifling inci- 
dents runs on in a ſtrain of ſpiritualization, giving a 
ſanctimonious turn toevery word that is dropped, and 
every object that is ſeen, in all ſorts of company 
traſt me, gentlemen, it is not every one who 1s ſo 
violently bent on being thought ſomewhat wonder- 
ful in his way, that feels the inpreſſions of real re- 
Igion, and is moſt governed by its mild and ſteady 
influence through the trying viciſſitudes of life. 


— 


n 
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* Matthew x. 16. | 
The 
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The man who drops a tear in private over the 
follies and vices of his fellow- creatures; who, re- 
tired from the eye of the world, pours his ardent 
wiſhes into the boſom of his God, and there meek- 
ly records the pity of his heart; the man, who 
really deſirous to have the true ends of his admoni- 
tions and remonſtrances anſwered, conſults the beſt 
time and place for adminiſtering them ; the fitteſt 
and moſt engaging means—who diſcovers affection 
in his reproofs, and candour in his advices; ſuch a 
one, whoſe uniform example g ves force and credit 
to his leſſons, is an ornament to any character, and 
was lent by Heaven as a bleſſing to mankind.” 

A religious bigot, under the influence of raſh and 
bes as zeal, looking upon prudence as a more 
paſſable word for indifference, will break through 
every reſtraint as a ſhackle inconſiſtent with his duty, 
Either as a zealot for one creed, or againſt all* He 
will hack the darling notions of thoſe who differ 
from him, with unſparing rigour and unbluſhing 
inſolence. And why is ſo precipitate? Why. 
doth he not begin with more mildneſs, and proceed 
gradually to the correction of their errors and the 
improvement of their underſtandings? < No—he 
will reply—by no means: for this is only tempo- 
rizing, tapering, trimming ; it is to be afraid of the 


faces of men, who muſt be told what is truth and 


what is error in the blunteſt, plaineſt, and moſt re- 
ſolute language. But what doth he get by his bold 
and forward attack on what he is pleaſed to call 
prejudices ?. Why—only to be laughed at and de- 
ſpiſed by the more modeſt and diſcerning part of 
mankind for his petulance and vanity. 2 


— 
— . 
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* An ignorant zealous bigot is a dangerous character, and 
much more likely to do harm than good to any cauſe. 
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As to the groſs herd of the people, their prejudĩi 
ces perhaps are only rivetted the firmer by his indiſ 
creet methods of oppoſing them ; or ſhould he hap, 
pen to cure them of ſome ald ones, neither they no 
their neighbours will gain much by his ſkill, ſinc 
the expulſion of one foul ſpirit may only clea- 
the way for the admiſſion of a fouler, who, to give 
the finiſhing hand to the work, may probably take 
with him Goren other devils more wicked than him- 
Felf; and fo the laſt ſtate of ſuch men will be worſe 
than the firſt !?? 


* 


ON THE EFFECTS OF MUSIC. 


Muyfic has charms to ſoothe the ſavage breaſt, | 
To ſoften rocks, and bend the knotty oak. CoNnGREVE. 


5 HE force of harmony, or melody alone, is 
wonderful on the imagination. A full chord 
truck, or a beautiful ſucceſſion of ſingle ſounds 
produced, is no leſs raviſhing to the ear than juſt 
ſymmetry or exquiſite colours to the eye. Fe, 
The capacity of receiving pleaſure from muſical 
ſounds is, in fact, a peculiar and internal ſenſe; but 
of a much more refined nature than the external 
ſenſes; for in the pleaſures arifing from our inter- 
nal ſenſe of harmony, there is no prior uneaſineſs 
neceſſary, in order to our taſting them in their full 
perfection; neither is the enjoyment of them atten- 
ded either with languor or diſguſt, It is their pe- 
culiar and effential property, to diveſt the ſoul of 
every unquiet paſſion, to pour into the mind a 
ſilent and ſerene joy, nr the power of words to. 
expreſs, and to fix the heart in a rational, benevo-. 

lent, and happy tranquility, 10 
. ' t 
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forgot that devotion is the original and proper 
I 6 end 
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But though this be the natural effect of melody 


or harmony on the imagination, when ſimply con- 


ſidered; yet when to theſe is added the force of mu- 
ſical expreſſion, the effect is greatly increaſed; for 
then they aſſume the power of exciting all the moſt 
agreeable paſſions of the ſoul. The force of ſound 
in alarming the paſſions is prodigious. Thus, the 
noiſe of thunder, the ſhouts of war, the uproar of 
an engraged ocean, ſtrike us with terror. So again, 
there are certain ſounds natural to joy, others to 
grief or deſpondency, others to tenderneſs and love; 
and by hearing theſe, we naturally ſympathize 
with thoſe who either enjoy or ſuffer. f 
Thus muſic, either by imitating the various 
ſounds in due ſubordination to the 5 of air and 
harmony, or by any other method of aſſociation, 
bringing the objects of our paſſions before us (eſ- 
pecially when theſe objects are determined, and 


made as it were viſibly and intimately preſent to 
the imagination by the help of words) does natu- 


rally raiſe variety of paſſions in the human breaſt, 
ſimilar to the ſounds which are expreſſed; and thus, 
by the muſician's art, we are often carried into the 


fury of a battle, or a tempeſt; we are by turns 


elated with joy, or ſunk in pleaſing forrow ; rouſed 


to courage, or quelled by grateful terrors; melted 
into pity, tenderneſs and love, or tranſported to the. 
regions of bliſs, in an extacy of ſeraphic praiſe, 
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RULES FOR CHURCH MUSIC. | 
Sing ye praiſcs with underſiandings 


Aug church muſic is capable of great improve- 
ments. We ſeem at preſent, almoſt to have 
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end of it. Hence that ill-timed levity of air in our 
modern anthems, that fooliſh pride of execution in 
our vcluntaries, which diſguſts every ſerious hearer, 
and diffipates inſtead of heightening true devotion, 

If our organiſt 1s a lover of good poetry, without 
which we may diſpute his love of muſic; or indeed, 
if he has any well- directed paſſions at all, he cannot 
but feel ſome elevation of mind, when he hears the 
pſalm preceding his voluntary, pronounced in an 
aweful, pathetic ſtrain: it is then he muſt join his 


part, and with ſome ſolemn air, relieve, with religi- 


ous chearfulneſs, the calm and well - di ſpoſed heart“. 
Vet, if he feels not this divine energy in his own 
breaſt, it will prove but a fruitleſs attempt to raiſe 
t in that of others. Nor can he hope to throw 
out thoſe happy, inſtantaneous thoughts, which 
fometimes far exceed the beſt concerted compoſi- 
tions; and which the enraptured performer would 
often gladly ſecure to his future uſe and pleaſure, 
did they not as fleetly eſcape as they ariſe. He 
ſhould alſo be extremely cautious of imitating com- 
mon ſongs, or airs, in the ſubjects of this latter kind 
of 4/4," pang otherwiſe he will but too much ex- 
poſe religion to contempt and ridicule. 

However trifling it may appear to conſider this 
ſpecies of muſic, I cannot but own, that I have been 
uncommonly affected, with hearing ſome thouſands 
of voices hymaing the praiſes of the Deity in a 
ſtyle of harmony adapted to that awful occaſion. 
But I am ſorry to obſerve, that the chief performer 
jn this kind of noble chorus, is too often > fond of 
his own conceits, that with his abſurd graces, and 
tedious and ill- connected interludes, he miſleads or 
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* What taviſhes the ſoul, what charms the car, 
Is muſic, tho" a various dreſs it wear. CowLxv. 
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tonfounds his congregation, inſtead of being the 
rational guide and director of the whole. 

It may be thought, perhaps, by thus depriving 
our organiſt of this public opportunity of ſhewing 
his dexterity, both in his voluntary and pſalm tune, 
that all performers, indiſcriminately, might be ca- 
p_ of doing the duty here required; but it will 

e found no ſuch eaſy matter, to ſtrike out the 
true ſublimity of ſtyle which is proper to be heard, 
when the mind is in a devout frame *; or when 
we would be particularly ſolemn, to avoid the 
heavy and ſpiritleſs manner, which, inſtead of calm- 
ly relieving, and lifting up the heart, tends rather 
to fink it into a ſtate of depravation, 


£ 
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CLITANDER, OR THE REFORMED LIBERTINE: 


A TRUE STORY. 


Oh! let the ſaints be witneſs of this truth, 

That now, tho late, I look with horror backs | 

That I deteſt my wretched ſelf, and eurſe 

My paſt polluted Iiſe. b JANE Suorrs 


LITANDER was introduced into Celia's bed- 
chamber, where ſhe ſat in a very penſive 
ofture; when upon her maid's information that 
e had ſomething of confequence to communicate, 


, © : 


_ 


* Muſic, the mighty artiſt, man can rule, 
As long as it has numbers, he a ſou], | } 


And much as man can thoſe mean arts controul. 
CowLEYs 


I 


ſhe got up, moved forward to meet him, and in 2 
ſtern, or rather ſerious manner, demanded his buſi- 
neſs; he anſwered briſkly, (aſſuming an air of 
iety) pleaſure, madam; at the ſame time taking 
Fold of her hand :—ſhe drew back upon this, ſome 
few ſteps,” and ſnatch'd it away; telling him, he 
was certainly miſtaken in the perſon he intended 
to honour with his company; and that if pleaſure 
was his buſineſs, her looks at firſt fight might have 
eaſily convinced him of it. 
e made no immediate anſwer to this, while ſhe 
proceeded thus: If one may judge by appearances, 


Sir, you are a gentleman; and as ſach, may make 


pretenſions to ſenſe, honour, and education. Then 
tell me, Sir, what pleaſure did you ever taſte, or 
can you expect to enjoy in the arms of a common 
proſtitute“? for I ſuppoſe, fir, you are pretty well 
aſſured, I am ſo unhappy as to be one. What hap- 
pineſs can you expect in the ſociety of ſuch abandon d 
wretches? While even we {mile on you, we hate 
you and all your ſex, for the ſake of him who firſt 
deceived and ruined us. Our fondneſs 1s all hypo- 
criſy, and the miſerable pleaſure you fancy you en- 
Joy, 1s an additional weight to the wickedneſs of a 
wretch, who is too much loaded with crimes al- 
ready.” | 

Clitander, ſtruck with ſuch unexpected language 
and behaviour from one whom he had been di- 
refed to by a friend, as a woman of pleaſure, inge- 
nuouſly confeſs'd he was ſecretly pleas'd to find her 


ſo ſenſibly touched with the condition of her life; 


and readily acknowledged that ſeeing a perſon in her 


_—_—— 2 
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* What a pity it is that this queſtion is not oſtener put to 
the votarics of diſſipation, and more ſeriouſly confider'd by 
them. | 

fituation, 
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ſituation, ſo deeply afflicted with her guilt and 


ſhame, gave him a greater ſatisfaction, than he had 
ever found in their ſociety in their looſer hours: 
from this time Clitander determined to leave off his 
diſſipated purſuits, and in a few months afterwards 
married an amiable young lady, and made her a 
good huſband *. | 


conn 


"PRIDE AHA 
-A SMART REFPARTEE. 


Pride and poverty often meet in ones 


1 WO men diſputing lately upon their gene- 


alogy, each of them pretended to be better 
than the other. You cannot (ſays one) compare 
yourſelf to me, who am of a thouſand times better 
family than you.” —* You! (faid the other) Had 
your father, like mine, the firſt poſt of the city?“ 
.“ Yes, (replied the firſt) was he governor then?“ 
“ No,” anſwered he. Was he judge?“ 
No; not that yet.“ What was he then?“ continued 
the firſt, *Gate-keeper (replied the ſecond) is not 
that the firſt poſt of the city?“ —.“ Yes, (ſaid the 
other) but mine preceded the firſt men of the pro- 
vince ; he went before the dukes and peers, and be- 


fore the marſhals of France.“ In virtue of what 


office?“ In virtue of his poſt,” replied the 
other, —** What was, then, that poſt?“ ſaid he. 
He was a poſtillion” (faid the other). 


"a 


* May every unmarried rake, convinc'd of his own folly, 


and the propricty of Clitander's conduct, go aud do Iitevuiſe. 
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If my father had taken care, we ſhould have been 


rich, but he was a fool.” “ I grant that to be 
true (ſaid the other) and I ſee clearly that his office 


is hereditary,” My father prevented that, (added 


the ſon of the poſtillion) for before he was poſtillion, 
he was a man of letters.“ ” 8 
« What call you a man of letters?“ replied the 
ſon of the gate-keeper.) Was he a judge, advocate, 
or counſellor ?”—< None of all thoſe (ſaid the 
poſtillion) he was runner to the polt-office. Call 
you not that a man of | tt-rs ?”-—** "True (ſaid the 
gate-keeper) but that does not prove the antiquity 
of your tamily; whereas I can trace mine farther 
back than five hundred years.. — And mine (re- 
plied the other) more than eight hundred,” 
That's nothing (anſwered the gate-keeper) I can 
prove my family to have exiſted before the deluge.” 
And I mine from Adam,” * ſaid the poitil- 
lion. And mine before Adam,” ſaid the gate- 
keeper,—** You are in the right (replied the other) 
the proof is very eaſy; for before Adam there were 


no animals but brutes, and it is very certain that 


you are deſcended from them.” 


” 
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THE SECRET OF BEING ALWAYS EASY. 


| . N Italian Biſhop ſtruggled through great dif- : 


ficulties without repining, and met with much 
oppoſition in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal func- 


# This reminds me of an epttaph ſaid to be written by 


Matthew Prior tor his own monument : 
Nobles and heralds, by your leave, 
Here lye the bones of Matthew Prior 
The ſon of Adam and of Eve, 
Let Bourbon or Naſſau go higher. - 
| tiong 
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tion, without ever betraying the leaſt impatience. 
An intimate friend of his, who highly admired 


thoſe virtues which he thought it impoſſible to imi- 


tate, one day aſked the prelate if he could commu- 


nicate the ſecret of being always ea): Ves, 


replied the old man, I can teach you my ſecret, 
and with great facility: it conſiſts in nothing more 
than in making a right uſe of my eyes.” 

His friend begged him to explain himſelf. 
* Moſt willingly,” returned the Biſhop:—“ In 


whatever ſtate I am, I firſt of all look up to hea- 


ven, and I remember that my principal buſineſs 
here, is to get there: I then look down upon the 
earth, and call to mind how ſmall a ſpace I ſhall 
occupy in it when I come to be interred: I then 
look abroad into the world, and obſerve what mul- 
titudes there are, who are in many reſpects more un- 
happy than myſelf “. Thus I learn where true hap- 
biel; is vlaced, where all our cares muſt end, and 
how very little reaſon I have to repine, or ro com- 


lain.“ 
4 


ON THE WI TI 


See Winter comes, to rule the varied year, 

Sullen and ſad, with all his riſing train; 

Vapeurs, and chuds, and farms. Be theſe my theme. 
Oo THOMPSON 


HOY the days are ſhortened the ſun no more 

| in refulgent majeſty and with potent rays 

traverſes the meridian, © warming earth's * 
womb; 


SS 
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* None are ſo miſerable as they might be :—this thought 
may tend to alleviate aur afflictions, and reminds me of the 


reply 
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womb;“ but juſt peeps upon us with a faint and 

oblique gleam, then hides his face, and leaves us to 
the dark and uncomfortable gloom of tedious nights. 
Hark! the bleak winds begin to whiſtle through 


the woods; black clouds darken all the ſky, and 


fill the air with hazy fogs, which hover round the 
hills, and relax the ſprings of life. Debilitated 
with cold, and pinched with hunger, the poor birds 
aſſemble in flock 
parts of the foreſt, or elſe urged by neceſſity, croud 
to the neighbourhood of man, in order to procure 
their ſcanty ſubſiſtence. | 

Eolus now governs the atmoſphere—what dread- 
ful roarings iflue from the chambers of the north, 
and hurl the air into the utmoſt confuſion Aqua- 


rius opens the ſluices of the firmament, and covers 


the face of the earth with his humid ſtores. Cold 
and comfortleſs is the ſcene!—fee how the ground 
is ſtrown with the leafy honours of the grove.— 
Yonder rural walks, which a little while ago were 
impervious to the rays of the ſun, | and caſt a ſweet 
and refreſhing ſhade, are ſought no more by the 
thoughtful ſtudent. No longer are they frequented 
by the contemplative, or, thoſe who walk for health 


—— 


and pleaſure. 


Where are the ſprightly ſcenes by Spring ſupply'd, 

The May- flower d hedges ſcenting ev'ry breeze z 
The white flocks ſcatt'ring o'er the mountain's fide, 
The woodlark, warbling on the blooming trees? 


„— 
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reply of a ſailor in an engagement, who having one of his 
legs ſhot off, in the midſt of his excruciating pain, thanked 
God, that he had one left ſtill. e 
: Where 


1 


8, and ſeek for the moſt ſequeſtered 
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and Old Age. 
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Where is gay Summer's ſportive inſect train, 
That in green fields on painted pinions play d 
The herd at morn wide paſturing o'er the plain, 
Or throng'd at noon-tide in the willow ſhade ? 
Where is brown Autumn's ev'ning mild and ſtill, 
What time the ripen'd corn freſh fragrance yields g 
What time the village peoples all the hill, 
And loud ſhouts echo o'er the haryeſt-fields ? 

To former ſcenes our fancy thus returns, Ce] 
To former ſcenes that little pleas'd when here; 
Our Winter chills us, and our Summer burns, | 

Vet we diſlike the changes of the year. So Scor r. 


chile the young and faſhionable make Winter a 
pleaſurable ſeaſon, the viciſſitude by which it is 
produced ſhould put them in mind, that youth it- 
felf will have an end; and that when they are de- 
clined into the vale of years, they will be ſo far 
from having a ſtronger reliſh for pleaſure, that all 
their enjoyments will grow taſteleſs and inſipid 
But no reflection, e the variation of the 
ſeaſons, and the mutability of nature, appears more 
uſeful, or more proper to be inculcat than that 
Man is a progreſſive being, and that his exiſtence 18 
to be continued through an infinite variety of ſcenes 
and changes, every one of which; if he is truly 
virtuous, will add to his perfection, and increaſe 
his felicity. e e 
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spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, or the four 
feaſons of the year, have been frequently deſcribed by various 
authors as lively emblems of Infancy, Yeutb, Manhood, 


* — 
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cage is who deems all climes, all ſeaſons fair, 
There is who knows no reſtleſs paſſion's Arrife ; 4 
Contentment ſmiling at each idle care, 
Contentment—thankful for the gift of life: 
She finds in winter many a ſcene to pleaſe; 
The morning landſcape, fring'd with froſt-work gay— 
The ſun at noon ſeen thro” the leafleſs trees 
The clear, calm ether, at the cloſe of day. 
She bids for all our grateful praiſe ariſe 
To Him, whoſe mandate ſpake the world to form 3 
Gave Spring's gay bloom, and Summer's chearful ſkies, 
And Autumn's corn-clad fields, and Winter's ſounding 
ſtorm. | 
| SCOTT. 


But ſee the evergreens il retain their verdure, 
and bid defiance i”; 1 howling blaſts and piercing 


froſts of winter. The bay tree, the ivy, the yew, 


the holly, fir and pine, are ſtill cloathed in green; 
ſtill they preſerve their foliage, though the ſkies 
*frown, * the ſtorms roar. 

The ſun no longer gilds the fair landſcape of 
nature with fluid gold, but is mantled in thick 
clouds, and ſcarcely diſpenſes day through the dark 
and turbid air. No buzzing inſects expand their 
filken wings, and exult in his enlivening ray. No 
aerial choriſters congratulate. his approach, or an- 
nounce the arrival of day's great ſovereign. 


No more they twitter o'er the bending. ſpray, — 
But bufh'd and chill'd, mope out the gloomy day 1 
Or in ſome cluſtering hedge ſupinely fit, 
And all their gay and ſprightly notes forget. 

The woodcocks now from northern regions fly; 
Te ſcek for nurture in a milder ſky, 


Thg 


trees bend beneath their load, the hedges are ſcarce- 
ly diſtinguiſhable. The ſun that ſet in gloomy® 
amidſt the darkneſs of a lowring ſky, riſes with a 
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The ſummer birds intelligent of times, 
Have left our iſle, and fled to warmer climes. 


What ſharp and cutting gales now blow from the 
northern regions Ice is on their wings, and mil- 
lions of frozen particles are driven through the air. 
Squadrons of black and ſcowling clouds ſail along 
over our heads; ſee, they thicken into an impene- 
trable gloom, and obſcure the face of the ſæy; they 


haſten the approach of night, and not one faint 


gleam of the ſetting ſun is able to find its way thro? 
the deep arrangement of ſhades.—Surely a ſtorm is 
=pprogeching.%—the black curtain of gloomy night 


is already ſpread over the bleak earth before the 


ſhepherd is retired from the field, or the peaſant 
has reached his rural abode, __ 7 
Hah! what a change has taken place !—the pre- 


_ ceding evening I left nature plain and unadorned 


—now what an univerſal whiteneſs fills. the ſcene. 
The fleecy ſhower covers the face of nature. Ihe 


peculiar - refulgence ; the glittering. waſte which _ 
glows beneath his golden throne, ſeems to add ſplen- 
dour to his beams, and heighten the illuminations of 
the opening morn. The filyer rivers interſperſed 
here and there, as they glide along the landſcape _ 
of nature, chequer the proſpect, and appear with 


a beautiful contraſt amid the ſnowy carpet. 


The ſcarlet berries of the hawthorn, the holly and 
the mountain aſh, half concealed in ſnow, look hke 
rubies ſet in poliſhed ſilver. The milk white man- 
tle which inveſts the fields, dazzles the eye, and 
ſeems to fatigue the organs of fight; but it has 
ſomething in its appearance which {ſerves to recreate 


and exhilarate the mind—enlightened with the 


beains 


i 
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beams of Pherbus, its ſurface exhibits millions and 
millions of glittering pearls, which twinkle like the 


ſtarry lamps of heaven in a ſerene and cloudleſs 


night, and has a moſt _—_ effect. The roads 
are now no longer to be ſeen; 


try looks like a wild and trackleſs plain. 


The hills and dales, the groves and ſhady woods, 

The flow'ry plains and filver ſtreaming floods, 

By ſnow diſguis'd in bright confuſion lie, 

And with one dazzling waſte fatigue the eye. 

The piercing ſeverity of the ſeaſon now drives us 


to the welcome fire. Ineſtimable blefling !—moſt 
nſeful commodity ! deſigned by Providence to warm 


our benumbed lmbs—to comfort and cheriſh us 


during the bleak and rigid ſeaſon of winter—The 

city begins to be croude 

winter entertainments again commence. The rural 
leaſures of the country are deſerted for the noiſy 
cenes of the town: — thus the ſons of pleaſure and 

feſtivity are continually ſeeking for new and ſatis» 

factory enjoyments, but in vain; as the year re- 


volves, their ſcenes of diverſion and amuſements re- 


volve alſo. 


Happy they! who regardleſs of the faſhionable | 


pleaſures of the age, devote their time to religion 
and their God !—happy they! who ſenſible of the 


ſhort duration of earthly bliſs—ſenſible of its vanity 
and unfatisfaory nature, look forward, and prepare 


for that happy region, where joys truly permanent 
are to be found, and ſprings of bliſs, bliſs eee 


— 


able, for ever, ever flow, 
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ut the whole couns 
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oN THE STUDY OF HISTORY, AND 
THE BENEFITS ATTENDING IT. 


| Reading informs the judgment. 


T is an inconteſtible truth, that little knowledge 
or advantage is to be derived from hiſtory, when 
ſtudied in the manner in which it new generally is 
by young people: without a clew to guide them, 
they wander incautiouſly through the paths of 
ſcience, till they find themſelves bewildered in the 
maze of error and uncertainty. On the other hand, 
when the literary traveller is taught to proceed with 
precaution, to examine nicely the various tracks he 
purſues, and to contemplate properly the objects that 
ſurround him, it is a chance, if he does not at laſt 
reach the pleaſing ſummit of juſt credit and ap- 
plauſe. 8 ; 
Young people generally burthen their memories 
with a great number of dates, names, and events 
and provided they can but repeat what they have 
heard or read, they are generally eſteemed for their 
knowledge. A young man who finde himſelf ap- 
plauded on ſuch occaſions, is not a little proud of 
his abilities. As it cannot be expected, that young 
people ſhould judge of things, like thoſe whom age 
and experience have taught wiſdom, it is not at all 
ſurpriſing if they ſhould conceive a great opinion 
of We ee, when they ſee that nothing more 1s 
expected from them, and that thoſe, on whom they 
cr, praiſe them on every occaſion, for the fa- 
cility with which they ſpeak, and the readineſs with 
which they repeat thoſe things they have been oblig- 
ed to remember, | = 2 


oe 3 
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The true purpoſe of hiſtory, however, conſiſts . 


not in the remembrance of a number of events and 


actions, without making proper reflections thereon. 
This kind of knowledge, which has memory only 


for its ſupport, merits not the leaſt ſpark of ap- 
plauſe; for knowledge conſiſts in tracing actions 
to their ſource, To read hiſtory properly, 1s. to en- 


quire into the characters of thoſe we there meet 
with, and to judge of them wiſely and 3 2 


to ſtudy hiſtory 1s to ſtudy the deſigns, the prejudi- 
ces, and the paſſions of mankind; to diſcover all 
. the ſecret ſprings of their actions, their arts and fal- 
lacies, and all the illuſions they put in practice to 
deceive and enſnare the . nent. 
Young people ſhould be early, and as it were in- 
ſenſibly, taught to reflect naturally, and without 
art, upon every thing which they meet with remark- 
able in the hiſtories they read. Thus they will be- 


come men, not parrots; by which laſt name we may 


juſtly call thoſe, who read only for ſubjects to ex- 
eiſe their memories. | 


capable of reflection: they cannot be too ſoon 
treated like men; for they are capable of reaſon- 


ing almoſt as ſoon as they are capable of ſpeaking. 


This opinion of the incapacity of young people for 
reaſoning, is a kind of excuſe formed rather for 
ignorant tutors than their pupils; becauſe theſe 
teachers know not how to ſet about the arduous 


taſk of teaching their ſcholars to reaſon upon ſuch 


things, as they are intereſted in ſaying it is impoſ- 
fible : they know not how to teach them to ſearch 
into themſelves, and diſcover the treaſures of light 
and wiſdom, which nature has there concealed: they 
turn this wonderful art into mockery and ridicule, 
though Plato has convinced us it may be eaſily re- 
duced to practice, ET , 

| t 


It is an idle argument, that young people are in- 
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It too frequently happens, that, however the tutor 
may be equal to the truſt repoſed in him, the falſe 
glory of parents totally perverts all hopes of ſucceſs; 
for reflection enriches not the memory, though it 
forms the judgment; it tends rather to make them 
think wits than to ſpeak much; but parents al- 
ways deſirous of being themſelves judges of the pro- 
reſs of their children, and many of them being 


incapable of yer gs. the good qualities. of 


judgment, are perfectly well ſatisfied with the bare 
repetition of hiftorical facts. £4 


I he principal deſire of ſuch parents is, that their 


children ſhould, in the early part of their youth, be 
furniſhed with materials for converſation, and be 
able to. repeat thoſe things, of which the generality 
of the world may be ignorant, and whichare agree- 
able in themſelves, as moſt hiſtorical Fiese are: 
whereas the principal end of Toning iftory is to. 
accuſtom young people to ſpeak little, and reflect 

much; but never to repeat a fragment of. hiſtory, 
merely to ſhew that they have read it: they ſhould 
be taught to conſider ſuch paſſages as authorities d 


which they are to found their reafon, or as ſubjects 


to exercile it. VVV ü 
This kind of ſtudy, I mean that of reflection, con- 
ſiſts in natural and familiar conſiderations, ſuch as 
every perſon, when he hears them, fancies himſelf 
to haye made long before, though perhaps they had 
never once entered his thoughts: thus they excite 


not any admiration; and it is therefore no wonder, 


that the N of parents, who do not always 
rly, 


think pro ould be ſo. anxious to ſee their 
children — the objects of applauſe to thoſe 


who are as ignorant as themſelves. Such ta 
ſhould be reminded, that this kind of uſe is 


mean and contemptible, 2 that nothing is more 


_ - dangerous 


„ 


dangerous than to accuſtom young people to the 
. of ſuch falſe glory, + AP oe bad | 
It has been obſerved by many judicious and ex- 
perienced writers, and among them in particular 
the inimitable Mr. Locke, that the moſt ſenſi ble 
men have not always the beſt memories ; and this 
probably ariſes from their accuſtoming themſelves 
to reflect properly on what they read; by which 
means they increaſe their wiſdom and knowledge, 
rather than improve their memories: they think it 
of little moment to remember long accounts of 
fieges and battles, and all thoſe horrible tales, with 
which weak minds are ſo much delighted: They 
meditate on what they read, and thereby diſcover 
their own imperfections, become acquainted with 
the nature of the human ſoul, and the manner of its 
acting“. | : 
The efteem and veneration in which ſacceed- 
ing ages have held the fabulous writings of the an- 
cients; have ariſen only from the love of virtue, the 
probity of manners, and the integrity of heart, with 
- which they inſpired their readers. | The reputation 
of this ſpecies of writing, perhaps firſt gave riſe to 
novels and romances, in which, though they neither 
make ftones ſpeak, or ſtatues walk, they frequently 
repreſent characters as widely different from nature 
as light is from darkneſs, Ds © 
The ftudy of hiſtory ires ſome thought and 
attention, whereas the peruſal of modern novels and 
romances claims not the leaſt of either; the end of 
the one is to improve the underſtanding, and correct 
the various paſſions of the human ſoul ; that of the 
other, only to amuſe ; and happy would it be, if 
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© Reading ad Reflection are the baſis of true wiſdom. | 
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it centered only in amuſement, — The more extra- 
vagant, abſurd, and ridiculpus a novel is, the greater 
is the probability of its ſucceſs. —As love is the 
foundation, ſo is it the ſuperſtructure of moſt novels. 
But what is that ſpecies of love which is there ge- 
nerally taught? Not that tender ſympathy of two 
mutual hearts, whoſe love is founded on reaſon, pru- 


dence, and virtue; but a blind, violent, and im- 


petuous paſſion, which hurries its unhappy victim 
into endleſs woes; teaches children diſobedience to 
their parents, inſpires them with ſelf-ſufficiency, and 
encourages them to-commence knight-errants, at-an 
age in which the rod ought to be applied to bring 
them to their ſenſes *. 

It is not however at all wonderful, that the youth 
of either ſex, who have not been taught better, 
ſhould prefer a ridiculous romance to the moſt im- 


portant piece of hiſtory, fince the former tends to 


encourage them in their extravagant allies, and the 
latter to correct them. Were this claſs of readers to 
ſtumble on the hiftory of the Gracchi, or on the 
lives of ſome. other remarkable Romans, they would 
throw them aſide, as dull, heavy, and infignificant 
ſubjects, and would not give themſelves a moment's 
leiſure to reflect on the many uſeful leſſons they 
might there find; while the more enlightened youth 
will peruſe with advantage the direful effects of 
unbounded ambition, avarice, and revenge; he will 
therein be taught how vain is the parade of human 
randeur, when founded on the baſis of tyranny, 
injuſtice, and oppreſlion : and if he 1s-not too young 
to make moral reflections, he will perhaps conclude, 
that the longeſt life of real affluence, and of peace and 


— 
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We may learn hence the impropriety of wodern novel 
reading; eſpecially asto * younger part of both ſexes. | 
| 5 


happineſs 
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happineſs only in appearance, is not worth purchaſ- 
ing at the price of infamy. | | 
From reflecting properly on the moſt fingular and 
inſtructive parts of hiſtory, true morality will be de- 
rived, and the heart improved; but when young 
people read ſuch paſſages, only to retain and to repeat 
them, nothing more will be learned from them, than 
a vain conceit of their own exalted abilities. Rea- 
ſon tells the laborious peaſant, whom fortune has 
never permitted to tread the flowery paths of ſcience, 
how little literary merit he has to boaſt of: much 
more unfortunate is the youth, who, having had the 
advantages of books and tutors, while he flatters 
himſelt with his accompliſhments, is ſo ignorant, 
as not to know even his own ignorance. | 
To conclude : the peruſal of hiſtory not only af- 
fords agreeable entertainment, but when accom- 
panied with reflection, it alſo improves the under- 
ſtanding, beyond any other mode in which inſtruc- 
tion can poſſibly be conveyed. In the labours of 
the faithful hiſtorian the intricate mazes of the hu- 
man heart are expoſed to our obſer vation, and we 
are taught to trace the various actions of mankind 


to their original ſources in the ſoul. 


ON AvARICE AND PRODIGALITY, 
Spare to ſpend, and ſpend to ſpare: 


FAN all the vanities which are daily acted under 
I the ſun, none appear more unaccountable to 

a curſory obſerver, than the prodigality with which 
riches are ſquandered in youth, and the avidity 
Fr KR . with - 
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with which they are ſought after in old age. Every 
man who comes into the e may aſſure himſelf 
that he is one day to leave it; and the experience 
of every hour, as well as the hiſtory of former ge- 
nerations, may convince him, that a century will in- 


As extraordinary Inflance of Avarice, providentially puniſbed. 

Monſ. Foſcue, one of the farmers-general of the province of 
Languedoc in France, who had amaſſed confiderable wealth b 
grinding the faces of the poor within his province, by which 
he rendered himſelf univerſally hated, was one day ordered 
by the government to raiſe a conſiderable ſum : upon which 
as an excuſe for not complying with the demand, he pleaded 
extreme poverty ; but, fearing leſt ſome of the inhabitants 
of Languedoc ſhould give information to the contrary, and 
his houſe ſhould be ſearched, he reſolved on hiding his trea- 
fore in ſuch a manner, as to eſcape the moſt ſtrict examie 
nation. : . | 825 

He dug a kind of a cave in his wine-cellar, which he made 

ſo large and deep that he uſed to go down to it with a ladder : 
at the entrance was a door with a ſpring lock on it, Which 
on thutting would faſten of itſelf. Very lately Monhevr 
Foſcue was miſting; diligent ſearch was made after him in 
every place; the ponds were drawn, and every method, which 
human imagination could ſuggeſt, was taken for finding him, 
but all in vain, | Fj „ | 

In a ſhorttime after, his houſe was ſold; and the purchaſer 
beginning either to rebuild it, or make ſome alterations in it, 
the workmen diſcovered a door in the cellar, with a key in 
the lock, which he ordered to be opened, and on going down 
they found Monſieur Foſcue lying dead on the ground, with 
a candleſtick near him, but no candle in it, which he had 
eat; and on ſearching farther, they. found the vaſt wealth 
that he had amaſſed. It is ſuppoſed, that, when Monſieur - 
Foſcue went into his cave, the door by ſome accident ſhut af= 
ter him, and, being out of the call of any perſon, he periſhed 
for want of food. He had gnawed the fleſh off both his arms, 
as is ſuppoſed for ſubſiſtence. Thus did this miſer die in the 
midft of his treaſure, to the ſcandal of himſelf, and tothe pre- 


judice of the ſtate 
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clude the term of his temporary exiſtence. It 
ſhould then ſeem reaſonable that the leſs of that 
term we had to run through, the more careful ſhould 
we be of the means of ſupporting life; and that every 
year which rolled over our heads, as it took from 
the ſum of the days we had to ſpend, ſo ſhould it 
proportionably leflen our anxiety for the goods of 
fortune : but when, on the contrary, we ſee thoſe 
who have the greateſt number of years in proſpect, 
the leaft careful of the means of paſſing them with 
ſatisfaction, and that as the back bends with infir- 
mities, and the head whitens with age, the deſire of 
riches gathers ſtrength and vigour*, how can we 
help pronouncing man to be a myſtery to himſelf, 
— the mott inconſiſtent of all God's creatures up- 
on earth? gi 

Yet with all this appearance of abſurdity, men do 
not even in theſe inſtances act without the concur- 
_ rence of reaſon: for that eagerneſs after wealth, 
which is remarked to be the univerſal concomitant 
of old age, is not generated by a deſire of enjoying 
it, but Bas its ſource in the pride of living inde- 
pendent of our fellow- creatures, and 1s nouriſhed by 
the dread of the calamities attendant upon poverty: 
neither is the youth's diſregard of money to be at- 
tributed to ignorance of it's value, or inattention 
to the uſes he may have for it in future, but it is 
founded on the confidence he places in his bodily 
ſtrength, and a preſumptuous dependence that his 
abilities will always be ſufficient to procure him ſuſ. 


=. _ - | 


'The man who feels no infirmity, may have no 
apprehenſions of a ſick-bed, and may flatter him- 
ſelf that he has ſtill time enough to provide for the 


— 


* Our withes lengthen as our ſun declines. Dr. YounG, 
imbecility 
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imbecility of old age; but he who feels the decays 


of nature, and is conſcious of his incapacity to pro- 
vide neceſſaries for himſelf, and whoſe experience 
has taught him the ſelfiſhneſs of profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip, and ſhewn compaſſion to be a precarious de- 
pendence, muſt graſp the bag with ardour, and 
count over its ſhining contents with delight, when 
he reflects, that. they alone can in the eſtimation of 
the wor/d, ſupply the place of labour, they alone 
can find reft for the limbs which totter under their 
burden, and procure cordials for the heart that 1s 
burſting with anguiſh and diſtreſs *.. | 80 
 Generoſity is, therefore, as ſuitable to the begin- 
ning of life, as frugality is to the latter end of it; 
and difpoſitions, which are alike conformable to our 
different circumſtances, are certainly alike commen- 
dable. The misfortune, however, is, that genero- 
fity, when indiſcreetly indulged in youth, frequent- 
ly leads to extravagance and criminal rue f. 5 
and frugality, when it is made the buſineſs of ad- 
vanced life, often grows into niggardlineſs and 
a 5 ˖ 74 | We 
hut although each of theſe vices are equally odi- 

_ ous, yet the treatment which each meets with in the 
world is very different: ayarice in an old man is 
only termed exceſs of prudence; while prodigality 
in a youth is ſtyled the offspring of folly. This _ | 
| pens becauſe it is the aged who give laws to the 
world; and every man is fond to excuſe the vices 
to which he finds himſelf addicted, and to ſtigma- 
tize thoſe to which he finds no incitement. And 
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* Wealth may be reckoned with propriety, an acceſſary 
2 reſpecting the preſent world, but not a neceſſary bleſſing 3 
or | 
Man wants but lie, nor that little long. Dr. Lou x. 
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hence it is, that we often ſee a parent difinherit a 
worthy fon, whoſe only crime is negligence of his 
pecuniary affairs; whilit he cheriſhes a wretch who 
deviates from every path of honour and virtue, be- 

_ cauſe he is careful of his money. | 
Vet whatever may be ſaid in extenuation of the 
vice of avarice in the aged, nothing ſurely can be 


urged againſt the heavieſt cenſure on the youth who 


ſuffers the love of money to be his ruling paſſion : 
for he who, in the bloom and vigour of life, can 
place his confidence in wealth, muit be unconſcious 
of any good quality, by which he might hope ta 
recommend himſelf to the favour of thoſe who have 
the power to ſerve him; nor is the prodigal, who, 
although he diſſipates his fortune, — reduces him- 
ſelf from affluence to labour and want, ſcatters 
plenty on the induſtrious, and ſupplies the 5 
of the needy, to be held egually criminal with the 
man, who, to ſecure to himſelf the good things of 
this life, independent of the good- will of his fellow- 
creatures, fooks up the means of, ſubſiſtence from 
thouſands, and turns the hungry empty away.” 
The preſent cuſtom of eſtimating the value of every 
man by the ſize of his fortune, is, indeed, a ſtrong 
temptation to the young as well as to the aged, ta 
conſider riches as their > | 
the moſt ſhocking of all vices. But the Chr/tiar, who 
Bas another method of valuing things, and whoſe 
proſpect into futurity extends beyond the limits of 
this life, will conſider wealth only as an adventitious 
good, and that pious and virtuous diſpoſitions are 
much more to be prized than largeneſs of poſſeſſions. 


6 
<> 
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*The charms of virtue will for ever bloom, 
In the bright regions of the world to come. 
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The inequalities of the moral, as well as thoſe. 
of the natural world, he knows to have their uſes, 
and to be ordained for purpoſes equally wiſe. 
ſome are raiſed to eminency, it is not to indulge. 
them in the pleaſure of overlooking others, but that 
they may become fountains of benevolence; that 
the bleſſings which they enjoy may be diffuſed in 
ſtreams of bounty and munificence, amongſt thoſe 
who daily pay back a portion of the gift, in grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the ſource of all goodneſs, 

Every ſituation of life has its attendant obliga- 
tions, and as we are told that the reward of fidelity 
will not be proportioned to the poſt occupied, but 
to the vigilance of the a it is of ſmall im- 

ortance whether our lot places us in the front or 
in the rear. In every ſtation we may rely on 51 
protection, who zumbereth the hairs of our heads, and 
whoſe tender mercies are over all his works : he it is 
that commands us to caſt all our cares upon him, 
and he will fupply all our neceſſities: he it is that 
aſſures us, That when the poor and needy ſeek water, 
and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirſt, 1 
the Lord auill hear them; I the God of Iſrael will not 
for/ake them. | 17-49] 3 

Labour he has indeed entailed upon all the poſ- 
terity of Adam as the temporal puniſhment of his. 
tranſgreſſion; and it would be pe +56 in contraven- 
tion of his own decree, ſhould. he procure ſuſten- 
ance for us otherwiſe than he feeds the ravens: he 
provides for them in the mortality of other animals, 
and for us by a providential diſtribution of rain 
and ſunſhine. They muſt uſe vigilance: and induſ- 
try to ſeek their prey, and man muſt till the earth, 
and ſow the ſeed before he can expe the harveſt. 
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The children, whom we have been the inſtruments 
of bringing into being, it is certainly our duty to 
ur Tor in their infancy, and to endeavour to 
place them in ſuitable ſtations in advanced life. But 
as they are equally with ourſelves e ers in 
Adam's tranſgreſſion, it is no part of our duty to 
ſpend our whole lives in labour and anxiety, with- 
out allowing onrſelves any reſpite for doing good, 
or conſidering our ways, merely to exempt them 
from partaking in the denunciation againſt Adam's 

Dofterity, or to deliver them from any neceſſity of 

ing active or induſtrious, 

Indeed, if we confide in the promiſes of him who 
made both us and them, we ſhall take a much ſurer 
method of providing for them, by iving them a 
virtuous and religious education, 4 ſetting before 
them an example of a good life, than by heaping up 
riches for them by oppreſſion, and increaſing their 
Inheritance with the ſpoils of the poor. I have 
been young, (ſays David, ) and now am old, yet never 
Saw 1 p 4 righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging 
Gradl. 5 85 

The ſovereign Diſpoſer of all things, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed will withhold thoſe bleſſings from his ſer. 
_ yants, which he beſtows on the unjuſt; nor can we, 
without baniſhing his providence from the ſuper- 
intendency of wordly affairs, imagine but that “ all 
things will work together for good to them who 
love him T.“ The whole ſcheme of our religion is 
indeed ſo contrary to avarice, or an anxious deſire 
of wealth, that we have aſſurances from the divine 
Author of it himſelf, that it is hardly poſſible for 
. 2 rich man to enter into his kingdom 7, and that no 


* 
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| man who is the ſlave of this world can be his ſer- 


vant. A man may call himſelf a Chriſtian if he 
will; but if he ſcrapes together wealth with the 
avidity of a miſer, and hoards it up with the anxi- 
ety of an avaricious man, he ſurely gives his con- 
duct in evidence againſt the truth of his profeſſion, 
and manifeſts to the world, that he places more de- 
pendence on riches for ſupplying his neceſſities, 
than on the gracious aſſurances of the Captain of 
our ſalvation. „ c 5 

If we trace the conſequences of this deteſtable 
vice, we ſhall quickly perceive, that there is not 
one, among thoſe which we are required to abſtain 
from as the beginnings of fin, that is more hor- 
ridly attended, and none from the indulgence of 
which, it was greater mexcy to warn us.—The 
love of money has ſtopped the ears of the merciful 
againſt the cries of the wretched—the pitying eye 
it has turned away from beholding ſcenes of miſery 
and diftreſs—the tongue it has prompted to utter 
falſchood—the hands it has taught to ſteal—and 
the heart it has hardened to deliberate upon mur- 
What more can be added? And yet there 
is another crime behind - and let the Chriſtian who 
has cheriſhed this adder in his bofom, tremble 
when he recollects it!—It was for the lucre of 
thirty pieces of filver that Iſcariot betrayed his. 
Lord and Saviour, and made the name of Judas, to 
all generations as hateful even as that of the devit 
himſelf, Wo ; „ 
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ON BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
EN ESA T::: 


ADDRESSED TO PARENTS IN GENERAL. 


FE YE R Y village in the neighbourhood of 
| this great city has one or two little ſchools, 
where young ladies are boarded and educated. 'The 


expence being ſmall, hither the blackſmith, the 


alehouſe-keeper, the ſhoemaker, the barber, the 
butcher, the baker, &c. &c. &c. ſends his daugh- 
ter, who, from the moment ſhe enters, becomes a 
_young lady. The parent's intention is honeſt : his 
time 1s too much taken up, as well as his wife's, 
by the neceſſary duties of his profeſſion, to have 
any to beſtow on the education of their children; 
they are therefore obliged to ſend them from home. 

This being the caſe, there ought certainly to be 
proper ſchools for their reception: but ſurely the 
plan of theſe ſchools ſhould differ as much from that 
of the great ſchools, intended for the daughters of 
the nobility and gentry, as the ſtation. in life of the 


ſcholars at the one, differs from thoſe of the other. 


'This is, however, ſo far from being the caſe, that 


the article of expence excepted, the plan is the 


ſame; and the daughter of the loweſt ſhopkeeper, 


at one of theſe ſchools, is as much Miß, and a 
_ young lady, as the daughter of the firſt Viſcount in 


England at one of the other. The miſtreſs of the 
ſchool is called Governeſs, for the word Mir2/s has 
a vulgar ſound with it; and Mis, whoſe Mamme 
ſells oyſters, tells Mic, whoſe father deals in ſmall. 
coal, that her Governe/s ſhall know it, if ſhe ſpits 


VS has 
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in her face, or does any thing elſe unbecoming a. - 
young lady. 1 WP „ 
ere a foreigner, acquainted with our language, 
to overhear a converſation of this kind, (and ſome 
ſuch converſation is to be heard every day in ſome 
alley or other in this town) how would he be afto- _ 
niſhed at the opulence of a country, where the 
meaneſt tradeſmen keep governeſſes for their daugh- 
ters! French and dancing is likewiſe taught at theſe 
ſchools, neither of which can be of any uſe to Ia 
dies of this ſort. The parents may imagine the fu 
may procure them a place, but in this they may be 
greatly miſtaken, as there is hardly a ſingle inſtance 
of a girl's having learned that language to any de- 
gree of perfection at one of theſe ſchools. I ſhall 
only mention that it cannot poſſibly be of uſe to 
them, and that it would be of much more conſe- 
quence they ſhould be well inſtructed how to a 
the Floor, than how to dance upon it. „ 
I am very certain there are ſeveral fathers of this 
rank, who have had cauſe to wiſh their daughters. 
had loſt the uſe of their limbs, rather than have been 
taught this pernicious uſe of them by the daneing- 
maſter * ; the conſequence of which has often been 
that of inducing them to quit their parent's ſober - 
dwelling at midnight, for the licentious liberties of 
a ball > apprentices, where the young lady, (no go- 
verne/5 preſent) may be expoſed to great dangers, at 
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* Would you a daughter ſhould in taſte excell, 
Firſt teach her how to dance, and then to ſpell ; 
Let her be learn'd and virtuous by degrees, 
And always uſe her fee? before her knees; 

Pay leſs her head to tutor, than her heels, 

The poſture's more polite to ſtep than kneel x 

*T will ſhew the girl a nymph of tafte indeed, 
To learn her gamut, tho' ſhe quits her creed. 


a place 
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a place where the ſcheme for the ruin of many an 
innocent girl has been formed and executed. The 
zeedlewwork taught at theſe ſchools, is of a kind 
much more likely to ſtrengthen the natural propen- 
fity in all young minds to few and dreſs, than to 


anſwer any houſewifely H > ng One of theſe 
| 


young ladies, with the aſſiſtance of an ounce of 
coarſe thread, and a yard of catgut, dreſſes herſelf 
7 in what has the appearance of Bruſſels lace, or 
_ Foint. | 

How diſappointed will the honeſt ſhopkeeper be, 
if, at an age when he thinks * to take his 
daughter from ſchool, he ſhould expect any aſſiſt- 


ance from her? Can he ſuppoſe a Fr lady will 


weigh his ſoap for him? or perform any other 
office, the gentility of her education has exalted her 
fo far above ? Though ignorant of every thing elſe, 
ſhe will be ſo perfect in the leſſons of pride and va- 
nity, that ſhe will deſpiſe him and his aß. h, and 
quit both to go off wat the firſt man who promiſes her 
a filk gown and a blond cap! In ſhort, the plan of 
theſe {-hools appears much better calculated to qua- 


wy the ſcholars to become, in a few years, proper 


inhabitants of the Magdalen Houſe, than to make 
them induſtrious frugal wives to honeſt tradeſmen, 
or ſober faithful ſervants“: and I cannot ſuppoſe 
the ambition of any father of this rank, amongſt 
us, riſes higher than to ſee his children in one or 
other of theſe ſtations. beg | 

That he may not be diſappointed in ſo laudable a 
view, I would propoſe ſchools for the education 
of ſuch girls, by diſcreet women : thoſe who have 
been houſekeepers i-, large families would be the 
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Pareats in general will do well ſeriouſly to attend to the 
aLove remarks. 


propereſt 
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ropereſt perſons for this purpoſe : that the young 
oops ſhould be taught ſu miffion and humility 8 
their ſuperiors, decency and modeſty in their own 
dreſs and behaviour : x th they ſhould be well in- 
ſtructed in all kinds of plain work, reading, writ- 
ing, and accounts, paſtry, pickling, and preſery-. 
ing, and other branches of cookery, and be taught 
to waſh lace and other linen. Thus inſtructed they 
may be of great uſe to their parents and huſbands, 
they may have a right to expect the kindeſt treatment 
from their miſtreſſes, and may be ſure to be re- 
ſpeed as uſeful members of ſociety ; whereas 


modern young ladies are the moſt uſeleſs of all God's 


creatures. | 


ALCANDER, OR THE MODERN FOP. 


A PORTRAIT TAKEN FROM 'LIFE, 


LCANDER is familiar with his ſuperiors ; _ 

important with his equals; and impertinent 
to thoſe whom fortune has placed beneath him. 
You bow to him, but he affects not to fee you: 
you ſpeak to him, but he hears you not; you ad- 
dreſs your diſcourſe to another, and he interrupts 
you *. He abounds with indecent levity and mirth, 


in the ſociety of reſpectable people, and when the 


converſation is ſerious. A lady happens to look at 
him, and he immediately conceives that ſhe has a2 


— * — 


* How many ſuch impertinent and felf-conceited cox- 
combs do we ſee daily, who ate a diſgrace even to their own 
Such mere apologies for men are only deſerving , 


paſſon 


ſpecies ? 
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paſſion for him“. Another appears thoughtful, 
w he fancies that h; is the ſubject of her contem- 

ation, | 5 

He has no idea of diſcretion. He gives advice 
both to men of letters and to artiſts. To men of 
virtue and gravity, he diſplays his trinkets and 
baubles. He would have harangued on battles to 
Marlborough, on books to Mead, and on butterflies 
to Sloane. If he is at the theatre he ſpeaks ſo 
loud, that he attracts the attention of the whole 
eircle around him; this he does becauſe it 1s 
thought deviliſb clever by his companions. 7 

He delights in myſtery ; and in public, you. may 
daily ſee him receiving billets which he had pre- 
viouſly written to himjelf, He talks inceſſantly of 
his amours, and he hints at favours which he never 


enjoyed. He often ſpeaks of his revenues and . 
bis equipages ; and with two thouſand a-year he 


exclaims, that he cannot live—it is much too little 
for a man of taſte and faſhion. | | 


When he has actual engagements, he is too buſy | 


to keep them; when he has none, he affects to have 
many. He never goes where he is expected; and 
he arrives at an unſeaſonable hour in places where 
his preſence is diſagreeable. He has relations, but 
they are poor, and he does not know, or will not 
own them ; he boaſts, however, of the friendſhip 
of a certain great man whom he has never ſeen. 
You would think that it is his conſtant ſtudy to 
impoſe on himſelf, for he is, in every thing, juſt 
the reverſe of what he ought to be. 7 

N. B. There is too much reaſon to fear the 
above character is applicable to 7houſands in the 
preſent day. FE, 
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3 one of thoſe ignorant puppies in human ſhape, 
who take a pleaſure in ſtaring every modeſt woman they 
meet, out of countenance. 5 1 
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Ambition is the dropſy of the foul, | 
Whoſe thirft we muſt not yield to, but controul, SRDL EV. 


A or a deſire of riſing above others, 
is natural to all who would be eſteemed ſupe- 
rior to thoſe around them; and therefore in pro- 
rtion to that deſire is the ambition of him that 
as it. When this longing after pre-eminence ac- 
tuates men employed in conducting affairs of ftate, ; 
or commanding armies, it may properly be diſtin- | 
guiſhed to be of the tragical kind; but when the 
objects of ambition and pride are only the common 
views of private life, they become farcical, and in- 
ſtead of raifing anxiety, are truly diverting. If it 
ſhould be the ambition of a young 'gentleman or 
young lady to commence a finiſhed petit maitre, or 
modern belle, dreſs, finery, balls, operas, with a 
long et cetera, are their only ſtudies, while good 
ſenſe and underſtanding are totally neglected and un- 
dervalued : hence there is ſcarce a bea but is a' E 
blockhead, or a belle who has common ſeriſe. + WE 
Men who live abſtracted from what is called the 
gaiety of life, "may ſmile at the ridiculous ambition 
of thoſe characters; they deſerve contempt: yet 
is the beau a ftranger creature to the judicious part 
of mankind, than a man merely addicted to pe, 
lation. Both are equally ignorant of the i rules - 
of life, and the ambition of him who would be a 
wiſe man by ſpeculation, is equally ridiculous to him 
who would affect to know the world by making a 


fooliſh figure in it.. 


— 
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* It was good advice, ſome few years ago given by an old- 
man on hisdeath-bed to his ſon: - Whatever (ſays he) others 
are 
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I imagine the moſt evtravagant fancies and ac- 
tions, if traced to their ſource, would be found to 
take their riſe from ſome extravagant ambition. 
Is there any other cauſe why Mr. Boozy, the deputy 
of a certain ward in this metropolis, will drink 

' bumpers to certain political healths, till he can 


neither ſtand, go, nor ſpeak? No; he is reſolved 


to excel another deputy of an adjacent ward, in 
teſtimony of his principles, by his greater number 
of half-pint tumblers. His adverſary has a foul 
which equally thirſts after praz/e and red port; thus, 
through the patriotic and courtly ambition of thoſe 
two worthy gentlemen, they are in a fair way of 
killing one another. | 1 


I was once an eye-witneſs to an odd kind of OY 
Bition: two young gentlemen of Oxford were both 
enamoured with the reigning toaſt of that place: 


on ſome diſpute, in regard to their affections, the 
one 2 a large ſpoonful of ſoot into his glaſs, then 

filled a bumper, toaſted his miſtreſs's health, and 
drank it off with an air which betrayed a conſciouſ- 


neſs of his victory; the other, with a philoſophi- 
cal ealmneſs, ſmiled at ſuch a vain experiment, and 


ſtepped to. his cloſet for a phial of ink, filled a 
brimmer with it, and toſſed it off with bh Trium- 
pbe and Miſs M*. Whoſe ambitian roſe to the 
greateſt height, was not determined by the compa- 
ny, and like two great generals, after a drawn 
battle, they both claimed . on vitory.—TI muſt add, 
that Miſs M. on this occaſion, looked on them both 


as equally fools, and would have neither of them. 


"RO » * 12 


are ambitious of, or purſuing after, let it be your daily am- 
bition and purſuit to be evi/e, and your wiſdom to be good. 

*The beſt ambition is that which leads us to excel in 
VDirtue. N i | 


But 


7 
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But of all kinds of pride, the greateſt is that 
which affects to conſiſt in humility; and as the 
orcateſt art is to conceal art, ſo in ſome the greateſt 
pride is the contempt of pride. I have often ob- 
ſerved more haughtineſs and inſolent carriage in a 
plain quaker coat and ſlouched beaver, than in an 
embroidered ſuit, and a hat with a cockade in it. 


CE 


THE MAN OF HUMILITY. 


AN AMIABLE CHARACTER, 
He that bumbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. Luke xiv. 11. 


EWA is a gentleman of exalted virtue 
and unſtained reputation; every one that 
knows him ſpeaks well of him; he is ſo much ho- 
noured, and ſo well beloved in his tation, that he 
muſt flee his country if he would avoid praiſes, So 
ſenſible is he of the ſecret pride that has tainted hu- 
man nature, that he holds himſelf in perpetual dan- 
ger, and maintains a conſtant watch. He behaves 
now with the ſame modeſty as when he was unknown 
and obſcure.” He receives the commendations of 
the world with ſuch an humble mien, and with ſuch 
an indifference of ſpirit that is truly admirable and 
divine. It is a lovely pattern, but the imitation is 


not eaſy, _ 
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* Pride hath no other glaſs 


To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's tees. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


I took 
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I took the freedom one day to aſk him how he ac. 
quired this wondrous humility, or whether he was 
born with no pride about him?“ Ah, no, (ſaid 
„ he, with a ſecret ſigh) I feel the working poiſon, 
« but I keep my antidote at hand: when my friends 
tell me of my good qualities and talents, I have 
« learnt from St. Paul to ſay, What have I that [ 
« hawe not received? While my own conſciouſneſs 
« of many follies and fins conſtrains me to add, 
% What have I that I have not miſimproved? And 
„ then Reaſon and Religion join together to ſup- 
“ preſs my vanity, and teach me the proper lan- 
Gs guage of a creature and a ſinner: What then 
« have I to glory in!“ | 


= 
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ON PENURIOUSNESS. 
Poor and ng is rich, and rich enough. : SHAK ESPe 


by HERE ts a character which is to be found in 
real life, but which I do not remember to have 
ſeen upon the ſtage, or in any dramatic piece; yet 
it would be a choice morſel for any good comic 
writer. It is a character compounded of two qua- 
lities, each of which may be the foundation of ri- 
dicule. I mean a man who is at once narrow and 
vain. The ſtruggle between theſe two oppoſite 
paſſions, exemplified in a variety of incidents, 
would be exceedingly diverting in the theatre. To 
obſerve Oftentation drawing him forth, and Penuri- 
0/ne/s pulling him back. To fee a ſplendid table 
ſet out with ſtudied arrangement, and the maſter of 
the houſe in a tremor, leſt a china plate, or adrink- 
ing glaſs ſhould be broke. To hear him prefling 
his gueſts to partake heartily of what is 1 
| | ACM, 
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them, while he is anxious to cover the retreat of 
ſome untouched principal diſh, which may be ſerved 
up again ; Or his waning ſome fantaſtical pretence 
to have the rareſt and moſt valuable fruits in his de- 
ſert carried away, as he has already had the glory of 
their being ſeen by the company, who, he flatters 
himſelf, will talk of them all over the town. 

I have heard it remarked, that a man is often as 
narrow as he 1s prodigal, for want of counting, 
And hence comes the proverb, Penny wiſe, and 
pound' fooliſh,” Were the prodigal ſeriouſly to fit 
down, and make a calculation in how ſhort a time 
his courſe of expence will run out his fortune, and 
leave him expoſed to indigence, he would be more 
moderate. And were ſome penurious men to com- 

ute the ſum total that it is poſſible for them to fave 
in trifles, and at the ſame time to confider the 
meanneſs of character which ſuch ſaving infallibly 
eſtabliſhes, they would avoid it with diſdain. There 
have been inftances of paltry narrowneſs, which are 
almoſt incredible. Perhaps, every man is penurious 
in ſomething. Men abundantly liberal in general, 
have been niggards in cheeſe, candles, or paper, or 
ſome ſuch things, which they have been uſed in 
early life to ſave. A nobleman who had acquired 
a large fortune, and lived magnificently, would not 
truſt the key of the corn for the horſes to any of 
his ſeryants, but kept it himſelt. 5 
 Avarice or covetouſneſs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from ſaving or penuriouſneſs; and penuriouſneſs 
is of two kinds, which I would call the malignant 
and the mild, The malignant is, when a man ſaves 
by other people; for inſtance, by ordering a piece 
of work to be done, or ſomething to be furniſned 
for him, and not paying what is fair and reaſon- 
able. The mild is, when a man chuſes to do 
without things which he no doubt might c— 
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did he not rather chuſe to ſave what they would 
ER | | | 

It is the malignant ſpecies which chiefly occa- 
fions loſs of reputation; for they who are poſitively 
hurt by a man's narrowneſs, will naturally rail 
againſt him. The mild ſpecies, being only nega- 
tive, will not produce much reproach, unleſs it be 
exceſſive indeed. x 

The character of a penurious man ſhould not, by 
any means, be ſo much the object of reproach in 
an advanced ſtate of ſociety as at an early period. 
In old times penurious men had hoards ſecreted, 
and conſequently altogether uſeleſs to others. 'Their 
money was literally, abdita terris, hid in the earth. 
Whereas now, when commerce 1s ſo univerſal, and 
money, by means of intereſt and certain modes of 
ſecurity, is willingly ſent into the community, 
e ſplendeat uſu, it ſhines in uſe,” as much as if its 
owner ſpent it himſelf ; and thus ſociety is equally 
benefited by the wealth of the ſaving man, as by 
that of the prodigal. | | 
I am moft willing to allow that we ought not to 
ſet our hearts too much on any thing in this world, 
But I confeſs I do not ſee a ſufficient argument why 
it ſhould be worſe to be fond. of money, than of 
other things. It is our duty to do good to others, 
But we are as much hindered from that, by diffipa- 
ting our money in expenſive pleaſures, or layin 
it ont in elegant amuſements, or even in the = 
tivation of taſte and learning, as by ſaving it. It 
1s the ſame thing to thoſe ni 2 are diſappointed of 
our charity, whether our money is intercepted by 
the opinions of extravagance, or the negociators 
of loans; whether it is transferred into pictures or 


books, or downright vulgar bonds. Indeed, in the 


latter caſes they may have more hope of * 
| ſome 
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ſome ſhare of it, as the operation is more ſimple, 


and the tranſition ſhorter. 


I repeat it, that I do not mean to defend abſolute 
devotion to wealth; but I do maintain, that a 
money-ſaver (for I would avoid the odious term, 
miſer) 1s not worſe than other worldly-minded men, 
under which deſcription I include. the ambitious, 
the vain, the gay, the man of pleaſure of every 
ſort. 0 is free from many vices which accom- 

any prodigality, conſidering merely temporal plea- 
Fans 5 ſatisfaction pos. to hi lite. Nw 
may freely chuſe for himſelf; and if he thinks it 
more agreeable to ſave his money than to have 
vo it can purchaſe, he certainly has a right to 

ve it, | | Es + 

It was ſenſibly and liberally ſaid, by an old 
money-ſaving father, when twitted with the pro- 
ſpe that his ſon would diſſipate all his wealth, If 
he has as much pleaſure in ſpending it as I had in 
ſaving it, I ſhall be very glad.” 'lhus the wealth 
of the money-ſaver has the advantage that it ſerves 
at leaſt 7avs generations, ſuppoſing his immediate 
ſucceſſor to be a ſendihelft ; whereas the wealth 
of one of a different character is gone at once. The 
pleaſure of ſaving too is the moſt certain of any, 
A man may be ES hious of his fame; he may be 
jealous of the woman he loves. But if he has 
common prudence, he may be abſolutely certain of 
his wealth, His pleaſure alſo is always augmenting. 
Creſcit amor nummi quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit. 
His love for his money grows ſtronger in propor- 
tion as his money increaſes,” and to the laſt hour 
of his life, his attachment is permanent. I was 
{truck one day with a ſally of a learned and ingeni- 
ous friend of mine upon this ſubject. The love of 
money, ſaid he, is kindly given us in old age, to 
ſoothe and amuſe us when other paſſions fail. "a 

| Ome 
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Some men have alternate fits of narrowneſs and 
prodigality, and they, like all other inconſiſtent 
| 9 can neither be eaſy in themſelves, or eſ- 

teemed by others; and many, who have a ſtrong 
paſſion for ſaving, are from a falſe ſhame, or cow- 
ardly dread of ho world, perpetually endeavouring 
to diſguiſe it. They are ſtill more uneaſy and con- 
temptible. But let a man avoid indecent ſordidneſs, 
let him be juſt to every body, and charitable when 
occaſions offer; let him but accumulate all that 
might be waſted from negligence, ' or ſpent for 

leaſure and vanity, in which views I ſhould think 
it indiſputable, that ſaving cannot be more culpable 
than ſpending; and I will venture to aſſure him, 
that inſtead of being deſpiſed, he will be treated 
with general attention and reſpect. 


I do not regard the common-place objection to 


the love of money, that it is in itſelf nothing, that 
it is merely ** ſhining ore” which has an imagi 
value, artificially aſcribed to it by common conſent. 
I know very well that every thing in life may be 
analiſed into nothing. I take things as they are; as 
we feel them in civilized ſociety, and. cannot help 
feeling them. I know that abſtractly there is no 
inherent value in money, but ſtill ome (tho* not 
much) of it, may be ſtyled a neceſſary ingredient, to 
make life comfortable and happy. 
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MODERN NOVEL-WRITERS JUSTLY CENSURED, 


Take heed what you Lat. 


T hath been frequently allowed, that men are 
1 better inſtructed by example than by 1 5 
and upon this principle the ancients, not being * 
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niſhed with a ſufficient collection from real hiſtory, 
have ſometimes delivered their leſſons in familiar 
fables. But let it be obſerved, that theſe fables 
were ſimple; and if you only changed a few fictiti- 
ous names, the ſtory was attended by the higheſt pro- 
bability; ſo that the moral could not eſcape the 
notice of the reader, unleſs through his on fault. 
But among our modern noveliſts, the marvellous ſeems 
to be one chief recommendation; and in the eager 
purſuit of this, * loſe even the moſt diftant view 
of the probable. How then can it be, that any one 
ſhould profit by reading an account of the good or 
bad ſucceſs of any action, when he is conſcious that 
ſuch action never could be performed? It is indeed 
impoſſible that a man ſhould apply to his own caſe, 
what never could be the cafe of any man living *. 

There is yet one thing more to be obſerved : 
this claſs of writers frequently hold up to the view, 
and repreſent as virtues, ſuch actions as. ought to be 


ſtigmatized and condemned as vices +; at leaſt they 
treat them with ſuch tenderneſs as to render them 


palatable rather than diſguſtful. In this caſe the 
moral, if we give ourſelves the trouble to ſearch for 
it, will be found to be no other than a moral evil. 
Let it be granted, that ſome novels are calculated 
at once to pleaſe and to inſtru, and that by read- 
ing them, ſome perſons may be apprized of the un- 
happy iſſue of a wicked courſe of life, or of the con- 
trary effect of good actions; yet as the thread of 


mn. 
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* * 


* A very juſt remark, and may ſerve as a uſeful hint to 
thoſe writers in particular, who are fond of dealing in the 
marvellous. . 


+ Many modern novels may juſtly be accounted literary 
poiſon, as they tend principally to debaych the morals, and 
vitiate the conduct of the rifing generation, 

the 
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the ſtory is generally interwoven with ſuch extra- 
ordinary incidents as may divert the mind, and take 
it off from every /eriozs reflection, it muſt alſo be 
granted on the other hand, that many may be be- 
trayed and ruined by them. The danger is indeed 
far greater than the moſt ſanguine expectations can 
poſſibly be, unleſs the moral be enforced with ſtrong 


and preſſing remarks, even ſuch as muſt frequently 


defeat the intention to pleaſe, and render it ungrate- 
ful to a delicate reader. 
It may be further obſerved, that our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, frequently delivered his leſſons 
to the Jews in parables ; but we can by no means 
infer from. hence, that he condeſcended to the hu- 
mour of that age, or even intended to indulge 
them in that wilful blindneſs which had prevailed over 
that ſtiff-necked race. That his intention was the 
reverſe of this, may be be gathered from Math. x111. 
13, 14, 15. From hence it is clear, that he acted 
thus in conformity to his own juſt indignation, not 
out of condeſcenſion to that rebellious people. 
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GENIUS AND TASTE CON TRASTE PD. 


They may be united, and yet widely different. 


XI T7 ARIOUS are the definitions which have been 
given of Genius. It is a word ftill uſed in the 
greateſt latitude. Thus we commonly ſay, a perſon 
poſſeſſes a mathematical or a poetical genius, or a 
nius for muſic, ſculpture, or painting; or, from 
ome happy and ſucceſsful efforts in any of the arts 
or ſciences, the voice of the public or poſterity 
may honour him with the appellation of a great or 
tranſcendant genius, The 
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The vulgar, whoſe ideas are always without ac- 


curacy or order, generally ſubſtitute one quality of 


mind for another. For this reaſon, Genius and 
Taſte are often miſtaken for ſynonimous terms, and 


confounded, though it is hardly poſſible for any two 


things to be more diſtinct. Indeed, their difference 


is ſo great and various, as to merit a ſhort illuſtra- 


tion. This is the more worthy of attention, as 
it may furniſh us with ſome pertinent ſatisfac- 
tory conceptions of the ſubjeR. 

By taſte, we receive. pleaſure from artificial or 
natural beauty, and judge of correctneſs and ele- 


gance in particular compoſitions. We are enabled 


y Genius to perform in ſuch a manner as to make 
others perceive the pleaſures of Taſte. The one 
communicates ſuch qualities to an object as are diſ- 
cernible at leaſt in an exquiſite degree, by thoſe 
only who poſſeſs the other. If a tragedy makes 
me ſhed no tears, the writer has miſſed his aim. If 
a poem or picture raiſes no emotion in my mind, I 
conclude the artift deſtitute of Genius, or, he may 


conclude me deſtitute of Taſte. 


Though a very palpable connection ſubſiſts be- 
tween 'Tafte and Genius, the one may often prevail 
in a very . where there is but 
little of the other. The firſt implies delicacy, the 
ſecond ſtrength of imagination. The one may pre- 
vail in a rude, the other never but in a poliſhed, 


and both are eſſential to a fried character. Ho- 


mer, Shakeſpeare, and Milton, are all diſtinguiſhed 


by a genius eminently original and extenſive: yet 
which of theſe great maſters is not chargeable with 


blunders, which an accurate and refined taſte muſt 


have prevented ? 

It will be generally found that a good taſte is 
much more univerſal than a fine genius. Many 
who are capable of imitating or equalling,.can yet 
reliſh the beauties or excellence of the moſt finiſhed 
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performances. One is the eye of a refined, the 
other the executive faculty of a maſterly under- 
ſtanding. | OT 

Some portion or ſhare of taſte, however, ſeems 
indiſpenſible to the rudeſt exertions of genius, 
Order and deſign are more or leſs inſeparable from 
all the efforts of a rational agent. 'There are rules 
to which the boldeſt minds are in no caſe, on no oc- 
caſion, ſuperior. It is not this which gives Genius 
the power to pleaſe, but this certainly prevents it 
from diſguſting others. 
But the chief characteriſtic of Genius is inven- 
tion. It creates and multiplies, while Taſte only 
arranges and digeſts, It is Genius who project; 
the plan and produces materials; it is Taſte from 
whom they derive the ſymmetry and adheſion, which 
forms and enjoins them into one building. This 
noble and prolific talent gives the former a decided 


ſuperiority over the latter. True Genius, like the 


Nile or the Ganges, fertilizes the moſt barren ſoil 
over which it flows. It acts in the artificial, as the 
ſun does in the natural world. A certain degree 
of light and heat are felt where-ever it ſhines. It 
poſſeſſes the power of charming the fancy, and cap- 
tivating the heart*. From it the triteſt ſubjects 
derive luſtre and novelty, and without its aſſiſtance, 
the neweſt and moſt exalted loſe their original 
qualities, and become baſe and vulgar. 
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* Hence we may learn that a fine genius is preſerable to 
a good taſte, tho' each of them are defirable acquiſitions, and 
truly merit the purſuit of all. | 
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DESULTORY OBSERVATIONS ON MEN AND 
MANNERS: F 


CONFIRMED BY EXPERIENCE, 
Experience is a good and fucceſsfed teacher. 


MAN who does not ſolidly eſtabliſn, and 
really deſerve, a character of truth, probity, 
good manners, and good morals, at his firſt ſetting 
out in the world, may impoſe, and ſhine like a me- 
teor for a ſhort time, but will very ſoon vaniſh, and 
be extinguiſhed with deſerved contempt. People 
eaſily pardon in young men the common irregula- 
rities of the ſenſes, but they do not forgive the leaſt 
vice of the heart. | 135 
Envy is one of the meaneſt and moſt tormenting 
of all paſſions, as there is hardly a perſon exiſting 
that has not given uneaſineſs to an envious breaſt; 
for the envious man cannot be happy, while he be- 
holds others ſo“. | 
Humanity is the particular characteriſtic of great 
minds; little vicious minds abound with anger and 
revenge, and are incapable of feeling the exalted 
pleaſure of forgiving their enemies. | | 
The ignorant and the weak only are idle: thoſe 
who have acquired a good ſtock of knowledge, 
always defire to increaſe it. Knowledge is hike 
power in this reſpect, that thoſe who have the moſt, 


are moſt deſirous of having more. Idleneſs is only 
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* Pride and envy turned angels into devils. | 
| Sec Milton's Paradiſe L:ft, Bork I. 
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the refuge of weak minds, and the holiday of 
fools. | | 

Above all things, guard againſt frivolouſneſs, 
The frivolous mind is always buſied, but to little 
purpoſe; it takes little objects for great ones, and 
throws away upon trifles that time and attention 
which only important things deſerve. Knick- 
 knacks, butterflies, ſhells, inſects, &c. are the ob- 
Jets of their moſt ſerious reſearches. "They con- 
template the _drz/5,. not the characters of the com- 
pany they keep. They attend more to the decora- 
tions of a play, than to the moral of it; ſuch an 
employment of time is an abſolute loſs of it. 

Not to perform our promiſe is a folly, a diſhon- 
our, and a crime. It is a folly, becauſe no one will 
rely on us afterwards; and it is a diſhonour and a 
crime, becauſe truth is the firſt duty of religion and 
morality*: and whoever is not poſſeſſed of truth, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any good quality, and 
muſt be held in deteſtation by all good men. 

If a fool knows a ſecret, he tells it becauſe he is 
a fool: if a knave knows one, he tells it where- ever 
it is his iatereſt to tell it. But women and young 
men are generally very apt to tell what ſecrets they 
know, from the vanity of having been truſted. 
Truſt none of theſe, if you can poſſibly help it. 

In your friendſhips, and in your enmities, let 
your confidence and your hoſtilities have certain 
bounds: make not the former dangerous, nor the 
latter irreconcileable; for ever remember ſtrange 
viciſſitudes attend all human affairs. 

Patience is a moſt neceſſary qualification for buſi- 
neſs: many a man would rather you heard his ſtory, 
than granted his requeſt. One muſt ſeem to hear 
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the unreaſonable demands of the petulant, unmoved, 
and the tedious details of the dull, untired. That 
is the leaſt price that a man muſt pay for a high 
ſtation in the world, | 

Philoſophers give us fine precepts; they exhort 
us to patience, and a kind of inſenſibility, by ſay- 
ing, that true wiſdom is a ſhield that will ward off 
the blows of adverſity, and defend us from all ſeduc- 
ing pleaſures. But when they are required to give 
us N of theſe men, who are thus armed at all 
points, ſcarce one in a thouſand can be found who 

anſwers to their deſcription. 

Cicero and Seneca both wrote with great energy 
on that fortitude of ſoul which wiſdom inſpires, yet 
neither of them died ſinging, like the ſwan. Both 
ſought after riches and honours, they turned their 
The only when the world frowned upon them, and 
were ready to join again in the dance, as ſoon 
as fortune played a tune in their favour. 

A certain philoſopher being aſked which he would 
chuſe, wiſdom or riches, {aid he would prefer the 
former, if he did not fee ſo many learned men bow- 
ing and waiting in the anti-chambers of fools. 

t usexamine ecclefiaſtical records, and fee how 
it fares with religious wiſdom. He who is truly 
pious will examine things to the bottom; like the 
miner who blows up ts and mountains, and digs 
into the bowels of the earth, at the hazard of his 
lite, to find the veins of a precious metal, ſo will 
the pious ſage labour in queſt of ſacred truths. 

Ihe Duc de Sully obſerves very juſtly, in his 
memoirs, that nothing contributed more to his riſe, 
than that prudent economy which he had obſerved 
from his youth, and by which he had always a ſum 
of money before hand, in caſe of emergencies. 

A fool ſquanders' away, without credit or advan- 
tage to himſelf, more than a man of ſenſe ſpends 
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with both. The latter employs his money as he 
does his time, and never ſpends a ſhilling of the one, 
nor a minute of the other, but in ſomething that 1s 
either uſeful or rationally pleaſing to himſelf or 
others. The former buys whatever he does act 
want, and does not pay for what he does want. 
He cannot withſtand the charms of a toy-ſhop : 
ſnuff- boxes, watches, heads of canes, &c. are his 
deſtruction. His ſervants and tradeſmen conſpire 
with his own indolence to cheat him; and, in a 
very little time, he is aſtoniſhed in the midſt of all 
his ridiculous ſuperfluities, to find himſelf in want 
of all the real comforts and neceſſaries of life. 

Without care and method, the largeſt fortune will 
not, and with them, almoſt the ſmalleſt will, ſupply 
all neceſſary expences. As far as you can poſſibly, 
pay ready money for every thing you buy, and a- 
void bills. Pay that money too e and not 
through the hands of any ſervant; who always 
either ſtipulates poundage, or requires a preſent for 
his good word, as they call it. Where you muſt 
have bills (as for meat and drink, cloaths, &c.) pay 
them regularly every month, and with your own 
hand. Never, from a miſtaken œconomy, buy a 
thing you do not want, becauſe it is cheap; or, 
from a filly pride, becauſe it is dear, 

Keep an account of all that you receive, and of 
all that you pay; fer no man, who properly attends 


to what he receives, and what he pays, ever runs 


Out. : . | | 

The reputation of generoſity is to be purchaſed 
pretty cheap ; it does not depend ſo much upon a 
man's general expence, as it does upon his giving 
handſomely where it is proper to give at all. A 
man, for inſtance, who ſhould give a ſervant four 
ſhillings, would paſs for covetous, while he who 


gave him a crown would he reckoned generous; ſo 
that 
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that the difference of thoſe two oppoſite characters, 
turns upon one ſhilling. A man's character, in that 
particular, depends a great deal upon the report of 
his own ſervants: a mere trifle above common 


wages, makes their report favourable, 


What can he want who is already content? who 
lives within the limits of his circumſtances, and 
who has ſaid to his deſires, Thus far ſhall you go, 
and no farther?” If a man preſerves ſuch a placid 
{tate of mind, he acts agreeably to his rational na- 
ture; if he does not, it were better, as Lord 
Bacon ſays, that he had a long tail and went upon 
four feet. 

It is an obſervation, ſanctified by the experience 
of all ages, that no perſons have ſuch a juſt ſenſe of 
the ris value of terreſtrial enjoyments, as perſons 
in a dying ſituation. The paſſions, which once diſ- 
played their illuſive pictures, leave nothing in that 
aweful moment but the retroſpect of hfe as it really 
paſſed, A Perſian monarch, fays the wiſe Sad, 
was upon his death-bed, after what his ſubjects. 
thought a glorious reign, His vizir entered his a- 
partment, and informed him that his army had juſt 
taken a hundered cities. Go,” anſwered the 
Sultan, “ tell the tidings to my ſucceſſor ; and in- 
form him, that one good action would be. far more 
conſolatory to adying king, than the capture of ten 


thouſand cities.“ 


THE HA Y Mia 
1 r n EY 


1 FOUND out this cottage, and took up my 
abode in it. IT am here out of the way of all 
ſociety, yet avoid the great evil of retreat—hawing 
uct hing ta do, I am conſtantly, not capriciouſly em- 

| Ls ployed; 


? 
| 
; 
| 
f 
f 
; 


— 
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ployed; and the exerciſe which benefits my health, 


_ 1mperceptibly raiſes my ſpirits in deſpite of ad- 


verſity. I am removed from all temptation. I have 
no object for ambition; for repining I have no 


time. I have found out the true ſecret of happineſs 


—labour with independence. 
A COTTAGER. 
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DESCANT ON SENSIBILIT Y. 


AN TMHTATION, 


Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them that wee. 


N ENSIBILITY, thou ſource of human woes, 


thou aggrandizer of evils, had I not been poſ- 
ſeſſed of thee, how calmly might my days have paſ- 
ſed! yet would Inot part with thee for worlds. We 
will abide together, both pleaſed and pained with 
each other. Thou ſhalt ever have a place in my 


heart, be the ſovereign of my affections, and the 


friend of my virtue. Where thou pointeſt the way 
I'll chearfully follow. Lead me to the abodes of 
miſery, to the ſcenes of diſtreſs, nay, to the field of 
battle, that cold bed of honour. My tears ſhall 
bathe the hero's wound; my advice revive the de- 
ſponding widow, while my arms ſecure and protect 
the timid orphan ; I may find the houſe of mourning 
to be the porch of wiſdom, and the throbs of ago- 
ny may prove the moſt convincing monitors, Weeds 


1— 


Deal Senſibility | ſource inexhauſted of all that is pre- 
cious in our joys, or coſtly in our ſorrows: thou chaineſt 
the martyr down upon his bed of firaw ! and 'tis thou who 
lifts him up to heaven !—Eternal fountain of our feelings, 
tis here I trace thee ! STERNE. 
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ſhall yield me inſtruction, and the diſcernment of 
misfortune ſhall caution me againſt the paths which 
inevitably terminate therein. | 

Does the fond father, whoſe years have tinſeled 
his locks with ſilver, mourn the loſs of a promiſing 
ſon ? I will tenderly adminiſter comfort, by inform- 
ing him that the youth whom he deplores is far hap- 
pier than his lamentations, in one ſenſe, ſeem to 
wiſh him. Early ſnatched from care, perhaps from 
dependence, his deſires are ſatisfied, and his reſt un- 
diſturbed. In the boſom of peace each murmur is 
forgotten. The ſable and deep waters of death, 
while they ſerenely flow into the vales of paradiſe, 
on the one hand, by rolling their boiſterous waves 
againſt the oppoſite ſhore of time, prove an inſu- 
perable obſtacle to the entrance of pain. Hoary 
ſage, be ſparing of thy tears, thy js is happy! 
= wouldſt thou more? In yon narrow cell, no 
curſed ambition, with flame inſatiate, ſhall damp the 
2 purpoſe of the ſoul; no mean avarice or 
elfiſn paſſion embaſe the heart or ſour the temper; 
no material loſs ſuſtained ſhall hurt a child; no in- 
Jury received ſhall grieve a relative, or ſteep a lov- 
ing ſpouſe's couch in briny woe; no diflimulation 
tinge his own tongue, or guilty paſſion wound his 
breaſt. Is this his real ſtate? Then tell me, if not 
from the mercy-ſeat, whence iſſued the high de- 
cree? As a man ſuſtain the ſhock; as a Chriſtian 
bear it with ſubmiſſion. | 

But, ah ; why weeps the tender mother ? Are her 
hopes blaſted, and her fond defires laid in the filent 
tomb ? How blooming and how gay! how faded 
and how dull! 

She ſighing ſays—painful recollection! Was this 
the once admired Lavinia, who, ſoon as ſhe attracted 
the eye, ſubdued the heart? Inſatiate archer, could 


neither youth nor beauty ſave! Approach Lavinia's 
| L 6 bier, 
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bier, ye diſſipated youths, who ſpend many hours at 
the toilet in adorning your perſons or painting your 
faces, and view where beauty lies; blend the colour 
of mortality with your rouge, and incruſt its pre- 
cepts on your hearts. Lavinia, lately the pride and 
delight of her friends, now the object of their 
deepeſt ſorrow! Ahl turn aſide, ye mourners! behold 
the maid! ſhe is not dead, but ſleepeth! a little 
while and ſhe ſhall ariſe more lovely than the morn- 
ing, more graceful than the queens of the earth. 
Arrayed in ſpotleſs innocence, ſhe ſhall come forth 
and chide your murmurings for her glorious change. 
Ere misfortune had forced the ſigh, or deceit ſtained 
the mind, ſhe was conducted by angels to the abodes 
of joy, and ſeated by the prince of love in the 
wers of paradiſe. | 
Humanity muſt feel, but reaſon checks the over- 
flowings of grief; religion marks the bound; ſen- 
ſibility lends the tear; misfortunes lead to wiſdom; 
but how painful is the road! at every ſtep a thorn 
terces, or an adder ſtings. Be adviſed, ye young; 
inſtructed, ye gay, ye fair! Take not of forbid- 
den fruit, leſt a ſerpent lurk in the graſs, and you 
feel too late the venom of its ſting. 
Abandoned to ſhades and ſolitude, condemned to 
paſs her days 1n obſcurity, and her nights in ſolitude, 
Caliſta had never been, but for a fatal miſtake, Vice 
aſſumed the maſk of eſteem, and eafily impoſed on the 
too credulous fair. Triumph not in her weakneſs, 
, ye ſons of reaſon! It is your duty to pity and com- 
miſerate, but not apbraid her *®, e 


8 


* Upbraiding is no ways likely to reclaim a vicious per- 
ſon; we ought to pity thoſe of our unhappy fellow- creatures 

who have ſtrayed from the paths of vikue, while we take 
heed leſt we ourſelves fall, 1 Corinthians x. 12, | 
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Let me ever ſhare the woes I cannot relieve, and 


beſtow the pity I would wiſh in like circumſtances 


to ſhare, Never may my breaſt be callous, or my 


lips forget the law of mutual ſympathy and kind- 


neſs. Swift be my feet when the cry of calamity 
pierces my ear, and powerful be my efforts in eaſin 
the plaints of virtue. Even when it might be ut 
to be ſevere, may I remember that ſarcaſm is a bit- 
ter potion, and to be adminiſtered only by thoſe 
who have no foibles of their own. 

Inſenſibility, thou idol of fools, I deteſt thy 
very name! thou bane of bliſs, from incapacity of 
enjoyment, be thou never mine, but at the period 
of my exiſtence upon earth; then ſpread thy inffu- 
ence over every ſenſe, and ſcreen me from myſelf 
in the dreary mantle of forgetfulneſs, 7 


THE ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS. 


Handfome is that handſome does. 


1 acquiſition of politeneſs may be multi- 


plied into many advantages in life; indepen- 

dent of an elegant amuſement, and food for the 
mind, it cleanta it from all turbulent humours and 
paſſions, and makes room for whatever is agreeable, 
captivating, and attracting; it is capable of conti- 
nual refinements, which may be all turned to your 
own advantage; it gives you conſequence with, and 
commands reſpect from others; it never deſcends to 
engage in inſignificant diſputes and quarrels, but 
extinguiſhes malice, rancour, and revenge, as 
being utterly inconſiſtent with, its rules; and there 
is ſq great a pleaſure accruing to ourſelves, in the 
capacity to pleaſe others, that it is infatuation not 
| to 
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to make it our particular ſtudy ; it is worth all our 

Yains to acquire, from the circumſtance of its 
hs a paſſport or recommendation toall manner of 
good company, and what may be in the power of 
every one to attain, if they are not prevented by 
abſolute ignorance, pride, or ill- nature; and where- 
ever we find it, it makes us pleaſed with ſociety, 
and leſſens that contempt for mankind we are fre- 
- quently too apt to cheriſh. 

So that a man with a moderate education, good- 
nature, and a common underſtanding, if he ap- 
plies them properly, unmixed with vanity and affec- 
tation, has it in his power at all times to be, in the 
full ſenſe of the word, a man of humanity, of good. 
breeding 3 and the compleat gentleman, 


STAR TUE DEFINEDSE, 


HAT is virtue? Doing good to one's 

neighbour. Can I call any thing virtue 
but that which produces good ? I am indigent, you 
are liberal. I am in danger, you relieve me. I 
am deceived, you tell me the truth. The world 
neglects me, you adminiſter comfort. I am igno- 
rant, you inſtruct me. I ſhall therefore make no 
ſcruple to call you virtuous, But what then be- 
comes of the cardinal and theological virtues ? 
Some of them may, without any inconvenience, re- 
main in the ſchools that invented them, Of what 


* Heav'n doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themſelves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not. SHAKESPEARE, 


advantage, 


| 
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advantage, for inſtance, is it to me, that you are 
temperate ? Temperazce is good for your health; you 
obſerve it, and are very well; I congratulate you on 
the occaſion. You have alſo, it may be, Faith and 
Hope ; I telicitate you {till more, as theſe will be ap- 
proved of by your Creator. Your theological vir- 
tues are heavenly gifts and graces. Your cardinal 
virtues are excellent qualities, ſerving to dire& your 
private conduct. But none of theſe are virtues re- 
ſpecting your neighbour. The prudent do good to 
themſelres ; the truly virtuous, to the reſt of man- 
kind. 

Are we to admit then only of ſuch virtues as are 
uſeful to our neighbours ?—How can we admit of 
any other? We hve in ſociety, and nothing can be 
held truly good with us but that which is uſeful to 
ſociety. An hermit, or recluſe, may be ſober and 

ious; he may cloath himſelf in hair-cloth ; he may 
even a ſaint, but I ſhall never call him virtuous, 
till he ſhall have done ſome act of virtue beneficial to 
mankind. So long as he remains in ſolitude, he is 
to us nothing. 

If St. Bruno reconciled families at variance, or 
ſuccoured indigence, he was virtuous. If he faſted 
and prayed in ſolitude, he was a ſaint, Moral vir- 
tue is a commerce of good actions among mankind. 
Had this ſaint been in the world, he would doubt- 
leſs have done much good ; but as he withdrew him- 


ſelf from it, the world may juſtly refuſe him the title 


of virtuous, He was good to himſelf, but not to 


ſociety. 
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THE VANITY OF HUMAN EXPECTATIONS. 


Ba ſed is the man who expecteth nothing, for be ſhall not be diſab- 
pointed. t 


T* tedibuſneſs of the preſent time is often 
irkſome to the wiſe man as well as to the fool, 
though not in ſo great a degree; which has often 
been conſidered as a proof of the ſoul's immorta- 
lity : for we are continually puſhing forward to ſome 
diſtant point of time, which, when arrived at, falls 
ſhort of the expectations we had raifed upon it: we 
* ſtill perſiſt in flattering ourſelves, and fix our happi- 
neſs on ſome future period, which in its courſe 
brings diſappointment too“; and yet we ſtill go on, 
wiſhing the ef hour were paſt, and hoping 
peace or joy from ſome more diſtant æra, till the 
grave opening, interrupts our airy ſchemes, and 
puts a final period to all our hopes and wiſhes. 


1 - 8 


+ Did you never, from a diſtance, behold a fine proſpect, 
beautifully diverſified with lawns, woods, and rivers, and 


feel an ardent deſire to be at the delightful ſpot ?—you go 


to it, and find that it owed all its beauty only to the diſtance 
you beheld it from. 

Thus we purſue ſome 1maginary point of happineſs z to 
that all our defires, all our wiſhes tend; we paint to our- 
ſelves a thouſand deltghtful ideas upon the gaining it; at 
length, it may be, we arrive at the deluſive ſcene, and we 
find the pleaſure was- only in the purſuit.—So much for all 
buman felicity. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


E. VERY indulgence we take, beyond what na- 
| ture requires, is rather a fatigue than a re- 
freſhment. This is equally true in meat, and drink, 
and ſleep. I do not minlk that a man is even paſ- 
ſively good all the while he 1s aſleep; it would be a 
great * to allow him to be only aegatively bad. 
Man goeth forth to his work and to his labour 
till the evening, but then his ſtrength fails; his ſpi- 
rits flag; and he ſtands in need, not only of ſome 
reſpite from toil, but of ſome kindly and ſovereign 
refreſnments; what an admirable proviſion for this 
purpoſe is ſleep! Sleep introduces a moſt welcome 
vacation both for the ſoul and body; the exerciſes 
of the brain, and the labours of the hand are at 
once diſcontinued; ſleep animates the thinking fa- 
culties with freſh alacrity, and rekindles their ardour 
for the ſtudies of the dawn; without theſe enliven- 
ing recruits, how ſoon would the moſt robuſt con- 
ſtitution be waſted into a walking ſkeleton, and the 
moſt learned ſage degenerate into a hoary ideot f!“ 
The mind of man was framed for a ſeries of ra- 
tional thoughts, and his life deſigned for a courſe of 
moral actions; if then, without neceſſity, he ceaſes 
to think, or act, to the beſt of his powers, he mars 


The death of each day's liſe * 


— 


* Welcome ſweet ſleep, death's image, to thine arms I fly, 
Pleas'd without life to live, glad without death to die. 
Each night we die, each morn are born anew. 
Dr. Lou NSG. 
+ Hervey on Night. 5 
tho 


% 


e 


the end of his creation. Nay, I think we can hardly 
refrain from —_— poſitive guilt upon a perſon - 


who ſleeps more than zature or labour requires &. 


1 


— 


ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Me take no note of time, but from its bs ; 
To give it then a tongue is wiſe in man. 


NicuT THouGHT®., 


NOTHER year is ended, and I have got 
one year leſs to live, one year more to account 
for at the bar of the Almighty, and am one year 
nearer to an eternal world: What do theſe thoughts 
ſuggeſt to me? ſurely nothing leſs, nothing more 
ſeaſonably, and nothing of greater importance, than 
the neceſſity, the abolute neceſſity, of numbering my 
days, that I may apply my heart unto wiſdom ; of ear- 
neſtly ſeeking 10 know the things which belong to my 
peace, before they are for ever 2 from my eyes. 
How few among the ſons and daughters of mor- 
tality are mindfol of their latter end! how few 
even of thoſe who make a profeſſion of religion, 
are truly concerned to improve their time in pre- 
paring for their great change! Well might the 
prophet ſay, Who hath believed our report, and to 
avhom is the arm of the Lord revealed? — Men live 


— 


* Nature requires five hours; labour ſeven; lazineſs, 
nine; and wickednels, eleven. | 


+ Well may the prophet, reflecting on the ſhortneſs of 
life and certainty of death, wiſh the ſons and daughters of 
mortality, to be wiſe and corfider their latter end, —Deutes 
ronomy xxxii. 29. 

as 
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as if they never were to die, and too many die ut- 
terly regardleſs of the life which is to come; ſuch 


is man's infatuation and ftupidity, that he will not 


ſee, though it is daily before his eyes, that he is on 
the brink of eternity, and liable to drop into it 
every moment. | 

Many are called off the ſtage of life ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly every revolving year; ſome in the 
bloom of youth, others juſt as they arrive to mature 
age. Melancholy accidents frequently terminate 
the lives of ſome, while dread diſeaſes daily haſten 
the deaths of others Alas! how many have fallen 
the paſt year! how many began the year with as 
ſanguine expectations of ending it as myſelf, but 


exe the half of it was paſt were ſummoned into an- 
other world! And, wherefore am 7 ſtill ſpared? 


Whence is it / am ſtill a probationer upon earth? 
Why am J permitted to ſee the cloſe of another 
year, while many younger than myſelf are numbered 
with the filent dead, and gone the way of all fleſh ? 
Surely theſe queſtions demand our moſt ſerious re- 
gard, and ſhould be the matter of our conſtant me- 
Citation, 

Dr. Young, in his Night Thoughts, very juſtly 
obſerves, time waſted is exiftence—u/ed is life; aud 
then, as if conſidering the importance and neceſſity 
of improving it aright, adds, | 


Buy no moment but in purchaſe of its worth; 
And what its worth? aſk death-6:4:, they can tell. 


Yes, fellow-mortal, whoever thou art, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, be aſſured time is preci- 
eus, and ſoon will be no more: death is at hand, 
and eternity awaits thee: an aweful eternity of bliſs 
or woe will ere long open on the whole human race, 


which 
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which * ſhall be the everlaſting portion of thee, of 
me, of all; then let it be our conſtant ſtady and pur- 
| ſuit, according to the poet's admonition, 

To make each year a critic on the paſt, 

And live each day as though it was our laſt . 
| G. W. 


— 


2 


* Since we are ſoon to launch into this endleſs and in- 
conceivable ftate, let us give all diligence to ſecure our en - 
trance into bliſs : now let us give all diligence, becauſe there 
is no alteration in the ſcenes of futurity, the wheel never 
turns: all is ſteadfaſt and immoveable beyond the grave: 
whether we are then ſeated on the throne, or ſtretched on the 
rack, a ſeal will be ſet to our condition by the hand of ever- 

laſting mercy or inflexible juſtice. 
AL | _ Hervey's MEpiTATioNS. 


* 


+ Be ſatisfy'd and pleas'd with what thou art, 
Act chearfully and well th' allotted part; 
Improve the preſent hour, be thankful for the paft, 
And neither fear nor wi/h th? approaches of the laſt. 
| CowLEYs. + 


— 
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SELECT MAXIMS AND PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS : 


WORTHY THE REMEMBRANCE AND REGARD 
OF ALL. | 


ERSONS in general too often remember what 
they ſhould forget, [zjaries, &c. and forget 
what they ſhould remember, GOD, their Immor- 
tal Souls, Death, and a Future State. . 
If a ſinner's thoughts are not changed in this 


world, by grace, they will be in another by expe- 


rience; therefore let ſinners daily pray for more 
grace, and leſs of the world in their thoughts. 


Get this principle wrought in your heart, that 


there is nothing got by ſin, but miſery; nothin 
loſt by , = hell, . F 'S 

Piety is the beſt profeſſion ; honeſty the beſt po- 
licy ; vice its own puniſhment ; and virtue its own 
reward. . „ 1 
They that deſerve nothing, ſhould be content 
with any thing: Sinner, what deſerveſt thou? 


Idleneſs is the mind's poiſon, the devil's working - 


time, and the Chriſtian's ſnare. 


The truly good man, ſenſible of his duty to 
GOD, his own ſoul, and his fellow-creatures, wall 
never ſay upon reflection, he has nothing to do.” 

It matters not what a man loſes, if he ſaves his 
ſoul; but if he loſes his ſoul, it matters not what 
he ſaves... . und, h | 

It is better to have a good conſcience, and be 
poor, than a bad one, and be rich; for a guilty. 
conſcience, who can bear ? | | * 5 

| — 
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We muſt attend to the warnings of conſcience in 
time, or we ſhall feel the wounds of it eternally. 

An hypocrite is a dangerous perſon to be in com- 
pany with. becauſe, he neither 1s what he ſeems, 
nor ſeems what he 1s. | | Os 
If a man lives and dies a mere profeſſor of re- 
ligion, it had been better for him, if he had made 


no profeſſion. Religion conſiſts not in profeſſion, 


but practice. | 

Ihe profeſſion of godlineſs may be without the 
practice of it, but the practice cannot be without 
the profeſſion ; ſo in the ſame view morality may 
be without true Chriſtianity, bu ttrue Chriſtianity 
cannot be without morality. | | 

The gate which leads to eternal life, is a ftrait 
gate, therefore we ſhould fear; but blefled be GOD, 
it is an open gate, therefore we may hope. 

f you forget God in your youth, he may forget 
you when you are old, or remember only to punyſh 
you for your forgetfulneſs. | | 

The reaſon why ſo many fall into hell, is be- 
cauſe ſo few think on it. | 

The real Chriſtian has Chriſt in his heart, Hea- 
ven in his eye, and the world under his feet; GOD's 
Spirit is his guide, GOD's fear is his guard, GOD's 

eople are his companions, GOD's promiſes are 
bis cordials, and GOD's preſence his eternal glory. 

Take the candle of GO D's word, and ſearch the 
corners of your heart; if your heart is not right 
with G0, your ſoul muſt be in great danger. 

He that wants to know whether he is going to 
heaven, ſhould daily examine what road he is tra- 
velling in. Tus 5 

He that wiſhes to know whether he is a child of 


GOD, ſhould enquire whether he loves and obeys 


his heavenly Father with all that he has and is, 
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As this world is but an inn, or a temporary lodg- 


ing for the Chriſtian in his way to glory, he ſhould 
be contented and thankful, if he meets with decent 
much more elegant) accommodations and refreſh- 


ment, where there are continually ſo many travellers 


putting up. 


That man ſhews himſelf to be a Chriſtian, who 
chuſes rather to ſuffer than ſin. ; | 

If fin and folly are the modes of the times, we 

muſt be ſure to be unfaſhionable, and in that reſpect 


appear Nonconformiſts. 


Riches are duſt, honours are ſhadows, pleaſure a 
bubble, and man a lump of vanity; but who be- 


lieves all this? Alas! too few. 


To have a portion in this world is a mercy, but 
to have this world for a portion is a miſery : rea- 
der, what and where is thy portion ? 5 

A Chriſtian while he lives ſurrounded with ſpiri- 
tual enemies, ſhould take care never to ſtir abroad, 
without his guard. | 


If you wiſh to talk wiſely and ſpeak judiciouſly, 


firſt dip your tongue in your mind, and' then you'll 


mind what you ſpeak. | 

As among wiſe men, he is often the wiſeſt who 
thinks he knows the leaſt“, fo among fools he is 
commonly the greateſt, who thinks he knows 


moſt. 


To render good for evil is God-like, to render 
evil for 20 8 devil- like, to render evil for evil 
18 beaſt-like : which, reader, do you do? 

To profeſs to be a Chriſtian in words, and prove 
yourſelf a heathen by deeds, is to be an arrant lar, 
a talking hypocrite, and more fool than knave. 


The profeſſion of religion is evidenced by many, 


— 
1 


* Diffidence is the companion of merit 
5 but 


we EULA TS 
but the real len of it experienced by very few: 


well may the caution be given to all; Beware of 
counterfeits. 


He who thinks leaſt about a future life, bes moſt 
"reaſon to fear his approaching death : 


Howe'er the young and gay may vainly boaſt, 
They fear death le, who think upon it moſt, 


The man of pleaſure and the free-thinker who 
deny the being of a GOD, and live as they liſt, 
under the notion that all things came into being by 

| Chance, will do well to confider, if the world was 
made by Chance, whether there might not be alſo 


a hell made by Chance, and they ſhould fall into it 


by Chance, and ſo by Chance be miſerable to all 
eternity; what a damnable Chance this will be! 


Man, thovghtleſs man, whoſe moments quickly fly, 
Wakes but to ſleep again, and lives to die; | 
And when this preſent fleeting life is o'er, 

Maa dies to live, and Ives, to die no mores 
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SELECT FABLES, &c. 


JUDGE NOT FROM APPEARANCES. | 
X BOY delighted with the variegated colowrs 
of a butterfly, purſued it with great eager- 
neſs from flower to flower, but frequently when it 


ſeemed neareſt being catched, unexpectedly, and to 
the boy's great diſappointment, eſcaped from _ | 


till at laſt obſerving it half buried in the cup 

a tulip, he-ruſhed forwards,-and ſnatching it with 

violence, cruſhed it to pieces; the dying inſect, 

ſeeing the poor boy very much chagrined, addreſſed 

him in the following words: | | | 
«« Behold now, thoughtleſs youth, the end of thy 

unprofitable ſolicitude, and learn for the benefit: of 


thy future life, that all ævorlaly pleaſure, however it 


may appear in the moſt inviting dreſs, is but a paint. 


ed butterfly, which may amuſe you in the 1 


but if embraced with too much. ardour, will perifh 
in the graſp,” 

Take heed of ſtrong attachments to the things of 
time and ſenſe; for, like a ſnowball, the faſter 
you endeavour to hold them, the faſter they melt 


aways 
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TRUTH MAY BE BLAMED, BUT CANNOT BE 
= — "SRAMED. . 


Lion, as the fable ſays, one day ſent for » 
wolf, and aſked him whether he had not a 


ſtinking breath ? Yes, ſays the wolf; for which the 


lion tore him in pieces : he then ſent for a dog, and 


aſked him the ſame queſtion ; the dog replies No, it 
was very ſweet; for which he tore him alſo in 


| 3 after which he ſent for a fox, and aſked 


Him the ſame queſtion ; the fox replies, Pleaſe your 
honour, I have a ſad cold in my head, and I cannot 


ſmell; by which he ſaved himſelf from being 
torn in pieces: the wolf was deſtroyed for telling 
a lie, the dog for telling the truth, while the fox 
was ſpared through his cunning: hence readers, 
learn to be as wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves*; 
you may be perſecuted for telling the truth, but 


you muſt inevitably be deſtroyed it you delight in 


telling liest; therefore be upright and ſincere in all 
you ſay and do, let what will be the conſequence, 


MAKE A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 


A Fox cloſely purſued by a pack of hounds, 
took ſhelter under a bramble buſh; for a 
while he lay very ſnug, but found if he attempted to 
ſtir, he was wounded by the thorns and prickles ; 
however he did not complain, reflecting that good 
and evil are mixed, and often flow from the fame 
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Matthew x, 16. + Revelations xxi. 8. 
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fountain : theſe briars, indeed, ſaid he, may 
my ſkin, but they preſerve my life from danger; 
for the ſake then of the good, let me bear the evil 
with patience and without murmuring. 


Good when he gives, ſupremely good, 
Nor leſs when he denies ; | 
Een croſſes, from his ſovereign hand, 
Axe bleſſings in diſguiſe. 


MERIT PREFERABLE TO BEAUTY. 


A Diamond obſerving a loadſtone at his fide in 
the ſame cabinet, began to queſtion the lat- 
ter how he came there, as he appeared no better 
than a common pebble, without any luſtre to re- 
commend him ; and concluded with defiring him to 
keep his diſtance, and pay a proper reſpect to his 
ſuperiors. | 


I find, ſaid the loadſtone, you are like too many 


in the world, you judge by outward ap : 


ces 
and it is your intereſt that others ſhould j dge by 
the ſame rule: I muſt own I have nothing to boaſt 
of in that reſpect; but I may venture to ſay, that 
Imake ample amends for my outward defects by 
my ins: | qualities; the great improvement of 
navigation is owing to me, Great Britain is in- 
debted to me for her wealth, ſplendour and power. 

I am willing to allow you, your due praiſe ; you 
are doubtleſs a pretty glittering bauble, but I muſt 


be convinced that you are of ſome real uſe and be- 


nefit, before I can acknowledge that you have any 
true merit, or treat you with that reſpect you de- 
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Beauties in vain their ſparkling eyes may roll, 
Charms ſtrike the ght, but merit wins the ſoul, Pop. 


A perſon one day converſing with Diogenes 


about what courſe he ſhould take to be revenged 


of an enemy; he anſwered, © By becoming à good 


man. 


Philip of Macedon being told that ſome people 
ſpoke in of him; „It hall be my care, ſaid the 

rince, by my life and actions, to prove them liars,” 
— A noble reſolution indeed. 


Cardinal Wolſey, one of the greateſt . miniſters 
of ſtate that ever was known, expreſſed himſelf 
in the following manner, after his fall from the 
favour of King Henry the Eighth: Had 7 been 

as diligent to ſerve m GOD, as have been to pleaſe 
my King, he ewould not have forſaken me in my old 

ape.” 5 ü 7 Is ; 


Ihe returning ſeaſons of the year, convey the 
moſt important truths, and intimate mortality to 

man : hear what Shakeſpeare ſays, 

— — chold, fond man! 

See here thy pictur'd life; paſs ſome few years, 

Thy flowering Spring, thy Simmer's ardent ſtrength, 

Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding Minier comes at laſt, 

And ſhuts the ſcene : Ah! whither now are fled, 

Thoſe dreams of Greazneſs? thoſe unſolid hopes 

Of Happineſs? thoſe longings after Fame? 

Thoſe reſtleſs Cares? thoſe buſy buſtling Days? 

Thoſe gay - ſpent feſtive Nights ? thoſe veering thoughts, 


Loft 
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Loft between good and ill, that ſhared thy life t 


E. All now are gone ! REL1G10x ſole ſurvives, 
_ Immortal, never- failing friend of man, 

4 His guide to happineſs on high. 

od 


SO LON's DIVISION OF THE AGES OF: LIFE, 


The ſeven firſt” years of life, (man- s break of day) 
lo Gleams of ſhort ſenſe, a dawn of thought diſplay. - 
When fourteen ſprings have bloom'd his downy check 
His ſoft and bluſhful meanings learn to ſpeak. - 
From twenty- one proud manhood takes its date, 23 
Jet is not ſtrength compleat till awenty-eight:: 7 
Thence, to his five and thirtieth year, life's gay FEA 
Spark les, burns loud, and flames in fieree defires 
At forty-two: his eyes grave wiſdom wear, 
And the dark future dims him o'er with care. 
On to the nine and fortieth toils increaſe, | 
And buſy hopes and fears diſturb his ene. 
At f/iy:fix cool reaſon reigus entire, 
Then life burns ſteady, and with temperate fre: 
But fixty-three unbends the body's ſtrength, 
Ere the unwearied mind has run her length g - 
And when from ſeventy, age ſurveys her laſt, 
Tir'd ſhe ſtops ſhort, and wiſhes all were paſt v. 0 
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* Ar thirty man ſuſpects himſelf a 8 
23 it at forzy, and reforms his en 
ai chides his infamous dela 
es his prudent purpoſe to re . a 
Reſalres z and re- reſolves, then dies the ane 
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A young perſon on his death-bed being aſked 
whether he had any comfort in the near views of 
launching out of time into eternity, replied, ** Yes, 
he had; and on being aſked what gave him com- 
fort, immediately repeated, with great pleaſure, 

the following beautiful lines from Sir Richard 
Blackmore's poem on the Creation: 


Thy force alone, Religion ! death diſarms, 

Breaks all her darts, and every viper charms; 
Soften'd by thee the grizzly form appears, 

No more the horrid obje& of our fears, 

We undiſmay'd the awefu] power obey, 

Which guides os thro the ſafe but gloomy way 
That leads to life, and to that bleſs'd abode | 
Where ſaints enjoy, what here they own'd-a GOD, 
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Our eyes are charm'd with every feature, 
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POETICAL ESSAYS; 


Moral, Elegiac, and Deſcriptive. 
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TRUE A I 
A exnikk 


BY THE LATE R. DODSLE T. 


TT often drawn to make a ſtop, 


And upon a picture ſhop; 
There he th n (as — — that — 
Has not the ſame?) a head that varies; 
And as in diff 'rent views expos d, 
A diff rent figure is diſclos'd. 
This way a fool's head is expreſs'd, 
Whoſe very count'nance is a jeſt ; 
Such as were formerly 2 
Kept to make wiſer people ſport. 
Turn it another „ {50 13 
A face ridiculouſly grave, Þ: 
Something betwixt the fool and knave, 
Again, but alter the poſition, _ | 
You're frightened with an apparition : 
A hideous threatning Gorgon head 
Appears, enough to ſcare the dead. 
But place it in its proper light, 
A lovely face accoſts the fight ; 


We own the whole a beauteous creature. 
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wt hus true Religion fares. For when 
y filly, or defi . men, 
n falſe e or foolick lights tis plac'd, 
Tis made a bugbear, or a jeſt, | 
Here by a ſet of men tis thought 
A ſcheme, by politicians wrought, 
To ftrengthen and enforce the law, 
And keep the vulgar more in awe: 
And theſe, to ſhew ſublimer parts, 
Caſt all religion from their hearts; 
Brand all its vot'ries as the tools 
Of prieſts, and n s fools. 


Some view it in another light, 
Leſs wicked, but as fooliſh quite: 
And theſe are ſuch as blindly _ if 
In ſuperſtitions that diſgrace it; 
And think the eſſence of it lies 
In ceremonious fooleries: 
In points of faith and ſpeculation, 
Which tend to nothing but vexation. 
With theſe it is a heinous crime 
To cough or ſpit in ſermon-time :: 
"Tis worſe to whiſtle on a Sunday, | 
Than cheat their neighbours on a Monday 92 
To dine without firſt ſaying grace, is 
Enough to loſe in heaven — places: 
But goodneſs, honeſty and virtue, | 
Are what they've not the leaſt regard to. 


Others there are, and not a few, 
Who place it in the bugbear view! | 


1 5 - - 8 oC a ” r * 


* Toe many, reſpecting both religion and morality, 


may very jultly be ſaid to ſtrain at a grna?, and ſwallow a 


camel. 
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Think it conſiſts in ſtrange ſeverities : 

In faſtings, weepings, and auſterities. 

Falſe notions their weak minds poſſeſs, 

Of faith, and grace, and holineſs: 

And as the Lord's of purer eyes 

Than to behold iniquities, 45 

They think, unleſs they re pure and ſpotleſs, 
All their endeavours will be bootleſs; 
And dreadful furies 7: ternum, 

In unconſuming fires will burn em. 


24 9 


But, O how happy are the few, 
Who place it in its proper view * ! 
To theſe it ſhines drvinely bright, 
No clouds obſcure its native light; 
Truth ſtamps conviction on the mind, Ft 
All doubts and fears are left behind, — 
And peace and joy at once an entrance find, 
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| I. 
O ſcourge the riot and intemperate luſt, 

Or check the ſelf-ſufficient pride of man, 
Offended Heaven ſent forth in vengeance juſt, 
Ihe dire inexorable fury, PAIN; | 

Beneath whoſe griping hand, when ſhe aſſails, 
The firmeſt ſpirits ſink, the ſtrongeſt reaſoning fails. 


5— — 


* True religion includes both faith and practice; our 
duty to God, and our felhnw-creatures, . as expreſſed in Titus 
11. I2. | 
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Near to the confines of th' infernal den, 

Deep in a hollow cave's profound receſs, 
Her courts ſhe holds; and to the ſons of men. 

Sends out the miniſters of dire diſtreſs: 
Repentance, ſhame, deſpair, each acts her part; 
Whets the vindictive ſteel, and aggravates the 

ſmart *. 5 
| III. 

He whoſe luxurious palate daily rang d 

Earth, air, and ocean, to ſupply his board; 
And to high-reliſh'd poiſons madly chang'd | 
The wholeſome gifts of nature's bounteous lord; 


Shall find fick nauſeous ſurfeit taint his blood ; * 


And w_ abus'd pall'd ſtomach loath the. daintieſt 
ood. j ; | 


— 


— 


* Me ſee—and ſinners oft confeſs 
With their departing breath, 
8 The paths of virtue lead to peace, 
The ways of into death. 
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ON THE APPROACH OF WINTER. 
| A $0LILOQUY». 


- The ſun that late in triumph rade the ſkies, 
Now, faintly from the windows of the ſouth, 
Sheds a pale glance on our dejected world, : 
And leaves bebind the uncomfortable gloom 5 | 
Of tedious nights. —— Hervey's Mev. 


— I pile the winds 
Blow moiſt and keen, ſhatt ring the graceful locks _ 
Of yon fair ſpreading trees | M1LToN. 
* ye delightful, ye tranſporting ſcenes; 
Ve balmy flow'rs, and bliſs-conveying 


| greens ; h | 
Ye ſunny Fills, ye wide extended plains, 
| Ofer whom (unenvy'd prince) the ſhepherd reigns; - 
Ve echoing woods, ye cultivated fields, 8 
Where bounteous nature tenfold treaſure. yields 3 
Ye ſmiling meadows, ye enchanting bow rs, 
Whoſe varied charms engag'd my peaceful hours, 
With what regret I ſee your ſmiles decay, _ | 
As Winter ſpreads the night, and fteals the day: 
How oft to you my early viſits led, | 
When glitt'ring dews your verdant ſurface ſpread ; . 
How oft have I your ſweet receſſes trod, 
And heard your gentle whiſpers ſpeak—your Gop ! 
How oft, ſerenely bleſt, your charms could trace, 
And read his Name in every blade of graſs; 
How oft tranſported view each object round, 
_ Whilſt muſic fill'd the air, and flow'rs the ground ; 
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But now, how ſwift your boaſted glory flies! 
Your honours fade, your tranſient beauty dies; 
In vain we ſeek and wiſh your longer ſtay, | 
Or mourn the abſence of yon lamp of day; 
Your ſeaſon's paſt—ye rural joys adieu, 

Since Phebaus leaves ye, I muſt leave ye too. 


I now no more muſt ſeek the cooling ſhade, 
Or aſk its ſhelter in the ſultry glade; 
A wanning gleam darts thro' the joyleſs grove, 
And chilling-exhalations damp our love ; 


Whilſt ruffling winds ſupply the gentle breeze, 


And nature fickens with a dire diſeaſe. 
The woody choir unwilling ſtretch their throats, _ 
To change the bridal ftrains to fun'ral notes; 


To warmer ſuns ſome fleeting, wing their way, 


As loth to ſee their late-lov'd homes decay; 
Averſe to ſee them rifled of their ſweets, 

Whilſt barb'rous frofts invade their gay retreats, 
Whoſe drooping leaves hang ſhiv'ring in ſuſpenſe, . 
And wait the ſurly blaſt to drive them hence. 


Say now, my Muſe ! where wilt thou ſpeed thy 
flight, | 
'To ſhun te darkſome day and tedious'night.? 
Say, to what diſtant ſhore ſhall J retire, | 
Where rural joys may ſtill my breaſt inſpire ?. 
Or ſhall I with my native climate mourn, | 
And wait for Phæbus late long-wiſh'd return? 
Or rather baniſh ev'ry fruitleſs grief, 
And take each off ring bait to my relief; 
Lay open all the avenues of ſenfe, 
And drink the happineſs that ftreams from thence ;. 
Suppreſs the riſing ſorrows of my ſoul, 
In ev'ning banquets o er the ſparkling bowl? 
No, no; Joch low- born triftes I diſdain, 
Such drops of pleaſure, and ſuch dravghts of * 
; * 
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Ye.deſpicable, thorny ſweets, adieu, . 
Reaſon! Religion! fill TI-follow you: 

Still o'er my circling days may you preſide, 
Conduct my feet, and ev'ry action guide, 
Subject my paſſions to your juſt controul, 

And regulate each motion of my ſoul. _ 

As you direct, a guiltleſs hour I'll ſpend 

In bliſsful converſe, with a ſocial friend; 

Nor want the joys the goblet can impart, 
'To-nouriſh nature, and to chear the heart: 

As you approve, be innocently gay, 

As mirth ſome harmleſs moments ſhall betray ; 
Or with ſome unreſerv'd ingenious fair, 
Obliviate ev'ry peace-deſtroying. care, 

Forget each croſling fate, heal ev'ry ftrife, 
And crown with bliſs the various ſcenes of life. 
As you command, the buſy world I'll loſe, 

To reap the joys the ſlaves to ſenſe refuſe : - 
Hail, bleſs'd retirement! happy ſolitude ! 
Where diſcords ceaſe, nor vain amours intrude : - 


In thee, when no dark views our peace deſtroy, 
We prefent, paſt, and future good enjoy; 

Review departed ſeaſons of the year, 

Drive ſad away, bring lively proſpects near; 

Foretaſte the pleaſures of th* approaching ſpring, 

See new-blawn flow'rs, and hear the turtle fing : _ 

In thee, on wings of thought, what heights we riſe F: 
Mark out the ſpheres, and travel thro' the ſkies; 

Till in the eager ſallies of the mind, 

We ſeem to leave mortality behind. 


Oh! Thou, whoſe wiſdom rules the vaſt prcs- 

found, 5 
Directs the heav'ns, and whirls the ſeaſons. round; 
Look down propitious on my filent hours, 


Exalt my ſoul, and act'ate all her pow'rs; „ 
4 W Grant 
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Grant me a mind contented, calm and free, 
And Winter brings no gloomy hours to me. 
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AN IMITATION, 


1 moon has gain'd the zenith of her pow'r, 

Attendant planets wing their ſolemn round ; 

While aweful filence ſpeaks the midnight hour, 
And guilty boſoms teem with thoughts profound, 


Yon lofty ſpires reflect a pallid beam, | | 
A glimm'ring blaze illumes their duſky heads; 
The thick*ning miſt mounts ſlowly from the ſtream, 


The herds contented preſs their moſly beds, 


No pleaſing ſounds attract the liſt'ning ear, 
Een on the tongue the voice of Slander dies; 
While far remov'd from envy, ftrife and fear, 
In yonder cot the peaſant {lumb'ring lyes. 


Now Contemplation's happy ſons explore 
The works of nature, ſtretch'd from pole to- 
r pal 1 Es 
Mount on the wings of thought, and boldly ſoar- 
Where other ſuns and worlds unnumber'd roll. 


Immenſe the ſcene, beyond conception grand ! 
Stupendous emblems of the deity ! 

What adoration can reguite the hand, 

Th' Almighty maker of thoſe worlds and me! 


Teeming 


Te 
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Teeming with gratitude and heart-felt joy, 

Tha (giving ſongs with chearful voice I'll raiſe ; 

His boundleſs mercies ſhall my theme employ, - 
And each new thought eontribute to his praiſe. 


On him relying for ſalvation's balm, 
In ſweet tranquillity I'll ſpend each day; 
And when the trumpet. ſounds: the dread alarm, 
. To realms of bliſs ſecurely wing my way. 


* 
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AN EPITAPH, AFTER THE MANNER OF GRAY» 


BY THE LATE DR. DODDRIDGE«. 


TERE refts ſecure within this narrow cell, 
A Youth to Pain and Diſappointment known; 


Pride mock'd his birth, and Envy ſmiFd to tel 


The hour when Sorrow mark'd him for her own, 


Fix'd on one object was his ſoul ſincere ; | 
But Heav'n the recompence of love denied ; 
Long hov'ring o'er th' extremes of Hope and 


Fear, | „ 
Oppreſs d by Fate he ſunk, deſpair d and dy d! 
No farther ſeek his mis'ries to diſcloſe, ; 
Nor ſpiteful Malice trample on his tomb. 


Here let his hapleſs head enjoy repoſe, 
And leave to Mercy and to God his doom, 


Te 
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Toa a Friend who nſed to converſe too familiatly . 


with handſome Women, . 


BY THE SAME. 


E cautious, Friend, how you frequent the 


fair; 
Fine women juſt like cordial waters are: 
A little taſte revives and does us good; 
But copious draughts will fire the coldeſt blood. 
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On viewing the Ruins of St. Mary's Abbey, at York; . 


L. 1. 
12 ſun was poſting to che glowing weſt, 
Each bird began to perch upon the ſpray; 425 
Each window ſeem with golden ſpangles dreſt, 
And falling dews * departing day. 


Slowly round Ebor s ancient walls J trace, 
(Muſing on things long paſt, in days of old) 
Fam'd heroes who Gee run bright glory' s race, 
Worthies, who are. in hiſtory enroll d. 
1 
Here palaces and caſtles of renown, 
Here pyramids, and ſpires that ſought the ſæy; 
Now by the iron hand of Time o'erthrown, 
In tumbling ruins only ſtrike the eye. 


IV. Such : 


8 


„ 
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; : IV. ; 3 | 
Such is the whole extent of human arts, 
Tho” big with ſplendour, and with genius bright z 
Nature and Time alike pan their parts 
And every ſtately pro * ſets in night. 
How aweful does St. Mary ſtrike the view, 


Her ruin'd cloiſters now with ivy dreſt; - 


Her fretted iſles, no holy martyrs ſhew, 


er ſtoried windows no where found expreſt. 


No longer chants her once melodious choir,. 
With ſongs of glory to the god of day; 
No pealing organ does the breaſt inſpire; 
he real devotion m_ heart to pay. 


But whooting owls and bats, the place ſurround, 
While toads and reptiles fill each hollow cave; 


Where ſkulls and bones promiſcuouſly are found, 


Poſſeſſing what was 2 ſome hero's grave. 
Old Ouze, the cheerleſs proſpect now ſurveys, 
Of what was once his pride, but now his ſhame's 
And as he conſtantly in murmurs ſtrays, | | 
Sighs at the-loſs of his departed name! 
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The following Lines æuere auritten by the Iat# unfortu=. 


nate Dr. DODD the Day before his Execution. 


TO MY. FRIENDS, ESPECIALLY OF THE 
CHARITABLE SOCLETY. 


One 


To life ſo loſt, ſo totally undone !. 


Whoſe 


H, my loved friends!—why all this toil for 


/ 
| 
| 
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Whoſe meat and drink are only bitter tears; 
Nights paſs'd in ſorrow, mornings wak'd to cares 
Where deep offerice fits heavy on his ſoul, 

And thought ſelf-torturing, in deep tumults roll. 


Could you by. all your labours ſo humane, 

From this dread priſon his deliverance gain; 
Could you by kind exertions of your love, 

To generous pardon, royal mercy prove; | 
Where ſhould he fly—where hide his wretched 
| head, 

With ſhame ſo cover'd—ſo to honour dead? 


Set free the captive—let his ſpirit fl, 
Enlarg'd and happy to its native ſky; 

Not doubting mercy from his Lord to find, 
Who bled upon the croſs for all mankind. 
But if it muſt not be, if Heaven's high will, 
Ordains him yet a duty to fulfil ; | 


Spare then the taſk ; and as he longs to die, 2 


O may each breath—while God that breath ſhall 


,- (pare, --- | | 
Be yours in gratitude! be Heaven's in pray'r z 
= as his- fin, and low as his offence ; 
High be his riſe, thro' humbleſt penitence. 
In life and death, mankind at leaft ſhall learn 
From his ſad ſtory, and your kind concern; 
That works of mercy and a zeal to prove, 
By ſympathetic aid, the heart of love, 
E'en here belœau a ſure reward obtain, 
Nor e' er fall pity's kindly drops in vain. 


* 


I live a proof! and dying round my urn, 
Affliction's family will croud and mourn; 
Here was our friend, if weeping o'er my grave 


They cry—'tis all the Epitaph I crave. 
8  PHL 


e 
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PHILANOR; OR, THE FEMALE PENITENT: 


A LESSON FOR YOUNG WOMEN» 


An Epiſtle from an unfortunate Daughter in | 
to her Family in the Country. 


- 


WV TH thickeſt glooms oferpread be that dire 
hour, 
When honour yielded to the traitor” s pow'r ; 


When raſh, I ſcorn'd the angel voice of Truth, 


In all the mad ſimplicity of youth; 

When from a father's arms forlorn I tray 'd, 
And left a mother's tenderneſs unpaid : 
While nature, duty, precept,. all combin ot 


To fix obedience on the plaſtic mind. 


Now gone for ever are my days of j joy x 5 
Philanor flatter'd only to deſtroy: | 


Alike to blaſt my body and my mind, 


| 
| 
He robb'd me firſt, then left me to mankind ; 2 | 
Soon from his Janus face the maſk he tore, 
The charm was broke, and magic was no more z . 
The dreadful cheat a while to Hide he ſtrove, 
By poor pretences of a partial love; | 
A "white diſguis'd the feelings of his heart, 
And ap'd, full well, the real admirer's part; 
Till tir' d at laſt with labouring to conceal, 
And feigning tranſports which he did not feel; ; | 
Such coldneſs mark'd his manners and his mien, ; 
My gu 1 ruin — was too plainly ſeen, | 
Ig 
2 


In vain I now aſſum'd a chaſter part, 


In vain I ſtruggl'd with a broken heart; 


| 
| 
| 
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Such my hard fate I welcom'd al that came. 
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In vain I try'd to purify my ſtain, 
Correct my life, and riſe (reform'd) again: 
Pleas'd at the hope, from ſavage man I flew, 

And ſought protection from each friend I knew ; 
Each 3 at my approach, ſhrunk back with 
dread, | 

And bade me hide my peftilential head : 
Ev'n for the meaneſt ſervitude I ſought, 
But nice ſuſpicion at my figure caught; 
My dreſs too mano or my air too free,, 


And deep reſerve betok'ning myſtery ; 


Some frailty rais'd a doubt where'er I came, 

And every queſtion fluſh'd my cheeks with ſhame ;; 
Confcious of guilt, overſhadow'd by pretenca, . 
**T'was hard to act the farce of innocence. | 
Oft as Tbegg'd the ſervant's loweſt place, 

The zreach'rous colour ſhifted in my face; 

The fatal ſecret glow'd in ev'ry look, 
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Next came the views of home into my mind 
With each dear comfort I had left/behind ;-- 
Pardon, and Pleaſure, ſtarted to my thought, 
While Hope inſpir'd forgiveneſs of my fault: 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the ſweet ideas fled, 
And left me—begging at each door for bread. . 
Far other woes = inſults were 1n ſtore, | 
My fame was loſt, and I could riſe no more; 
Driv'n to the dreadful precipice of fin, 


My brain ſwam round the gulph, and hurl'd me in. 


And now no pen could picture my diftreſs, 


*'T'was more, much more, than /mple wretchedneſs; 
Famine and guilt, and conſcience, tore my heart, 


And urg'd me to purſue the wanton's part. 
Take then the truth, and learn at once my ſhame, 


But, 


For all was looſeneſs, infamy, and art; 


No ſoft ſenſations of a chaſter love; 


Oer every part the ſhameful trade we ſpy, 
The ſtep audacious, and the rolling eye; 
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But, oh! no tranſport-mingled in my ſtains, 


' No. guilty pleaſure ever ſooth'd my pains; 
No vicious hope, indelicately gay, 


Nor warmer paſſions lull'd my cares away; 
The flatt'ring compliment fatigu'd my ear, 
While half afraid, I half conceal'd.a tear; 
Whole nights I paſs'd, inſenſible of bliſs, 


Loft to the loth'd embrace, and odious kiſs : 
Nor wine, nor mirth, the aching heart could fire, 


Nor could the ſprightly muſic aught inſpire; 
Alive to each reflection that oppreſs'd, 


The more I gain'd, the more I was diſtreſs'd: 


Ev'n in the moment of unbleſs'd deſire, 


Oft would the wretch complain I wanted fire; 
Cold as a ſtatue, in his arms I lay, 


Wept through the night, and bluſh'd along the 


day,— 

My own companions no fweet comfort brought, 
A ſhameful ſet, incapable of thought; 

Their luſtful paſſions ne'er could touch my heart, 

No modeſt maxims ſuited to improve, 


No gen'rous proſpects of a ſoul refin'd, 
No worthy leſſons of a noble mind, | 
E'er touch'd their boſoms, harden'd to their ſtate: 


Charm'ꝭ d with their arts, and glorying in their fate; 
Some ſtroke of frolic was their conſtant theme, 
The dreadful oath, and blaſphemy extreme; 


'TH' affected laugh, the rude retorted lie, 

Th' indecent queſtion, and the bold reply; 
Even in their dreſs, their buſineſs I could trace, 
And broad was ſtampt the Harlot in each face; 


The 
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The ſmile infid'ous, and the look obſcene, 
'The air enticing, and the mincing mien, 


With theſe, alas! a ſacrifice I liv'd! 

With theſe the wages of diſgrace receiv'd; 
But Heav'n, at length, its vengeance to complete, 
Nrove me—difſtemper'd—to the public ſtreet. 
For on a time, when lightning fir'd the air, 

And laid the ſable breaſt of midnight bare; 
When rain and wind aſſail'd th' unſhelter'd head, 
That ſought in vain—the comfort of a bed; 
Diſtreſs d diſeas'd—I crawl'd to every door, 
And begg'd, with tears, a ſhelter for the poor! 
My knees at length, unable to ſuſtain 
The force of hunger, and the weight of rain; 
Fainting I fell, then ſtagg'ring roſe again, 
And wept, and figh'd, and hop'd, and rav'd in vain, 


Then (not till then) o'erwhelm'd by ſore diftreſs, 


To my own hand Ilook'd for full redreſs ; 

All things were apt—no flatt'rer to beguile, 

Twas night—'twas dark occaſion ſeem'd to ſmile ; 
But Conſcieuce ſtruck at what I thought to do, 
Diſarm'd my purpoſe—my reſolves o'erthrew z 
Fear ſhook my hand, I flung the weapon by, 

Unfit to /wve,--I was not fit to die /— 


Ah! wretched woman, ſhe who ſtrays for bread, 
And ſells the ſacred pleaſures of the bed ; 
Condemn'd each call of paſſion to obey, 

And in deſpite of nature to be gay; 
To force a ſimper, with a throbbing heart, 
And call to aid the feeble helps of art ; 
Oblig'd to ſuffer each impure careſs, 
The ſlave of paſſion, and the drudge of dreſs; 
Compell'd to ſuit her temper to w taſte, 
Scorn'd, if too wanton, hated if too chaſte. 


' THE 


CY 
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THE DYING PROSTITUTE, 
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ITY the miſeries of a wretched maid, 
Who ſacrific'd to man her health and fame; 


Whoſe love and truth, and truſt, were all repaid 


By want and woe, diſeaſe, and endleſs ſhame, 
II 8 


Curſe not che poor loſt wretch, who ev'ry ill 
That proud inſulting man can heap, ſuſtains ; 
Sure ſhe enough 1s curs'd o'er whom his wall, 


Enflam'd by brutal paſſion, boundleſs reigns, 
. 


Spurn not my fainting body from your door, 


Here let me reſt my weary, weeping head; 

No greater mercy would my wants implore, 
My ſorrows ſoon ſhall * me with the dead. 
FFF 
Who now beholds, but loaths my faded face ? 
So wan and fallow—chang'd with fin and care; 
Or who can any former beauty trace, ; 
In eyes ſo ſunk with famine and deſpair ! 


That I was virtuous once, and beauteous too, . x 
And free from envious tongues my ſpotleſs fame, 
Theſe but torment, theſe but my tears renew, 
Theſe aggravate my N guilt and ſhame. 
, , þ 1 : 


Houſelefs and hungry, forc'd by pining want, 

I've wept and wander'd many a midnight hour; 
* a pittance luſt would ſeldom grant, 

Or ſought a ſhelter from the driying ſhow'r, + 

- VII. And 
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And as T'ſhiver'd thro? the wint'ry ſtorm, 
Unknowing what to ſeek, or where to ſtray ! 
To gain relief entic'd each hideous form, | 
Each hideous form 8 turn'd away. 
Where are my virgin honours, virgin charms! 
* Oh! whither fled the pride I once maintain'd ? 
Where are the youths that woo'd me to their arms ? 
Or where the — 3 beauty gain'd ? 


Declare, betrayer! cruel monſter ! where? 
Proclaim thy glories gain'd by my defeat! 

Say, art thou happier cauſe that Pm leſs fair? 
Or bloom. thy laurels on my winding ſheet ? 


; 16 * 
FERSES fer my TOMB-STONE, if I ever 
Hall bave one. 
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BY A-PROSTITUTE AND A PENITENT. 


T HE wretched victim of a quick decay, 
Reliev'd from life, on humble bed of clay, 

{The laft and only — 4 of my woes) 

Aloft love-ruin'd female I repoſe. 


From the fad hour Tliſten'd to hischarms, 
And fell, half forc'd, in the deceiver's arms; 
Tothat, whoſe aweful veil hidesevery fault, 


Shbelt'ring my ſufferings in this welcome vault; 


When pamper d, ftarv'd, abandon'd, or in drink, 
My thoughts were rack d in ſtriving not to think; 
Nor — rejected Conſcience claim the pow'r 

T' impoſe the reſpite of one ſerious hour; 


Idurſt | 


And 
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I durſt not look to what I was before, 
My ſoul ſhrunk back, and wiſh'd to be no more. 


Of eye undaunted; and bf h ip 
Old ere of age, worn out tho ſcarce mature; 5 
Daily debas'd, to ſtifle my diſguſt 
Of fore'd enjoyment, in affected laſt; 
Cover'd with guilt, infection, debt, and watt, 

My home a brothel, and the ftreet my haunts” abs 
Full ſeven long years of 'infamy I've pin d,. 
And fondl'd Ti ath'd, and pte d upon 5 FEY 
Till, the full courſe of ſin and vice gone rah. 5 
My ſhatter'd fabric fail'd at tawenty-iayo ; 
Then Death, with eve: horror i in his train, W 
Here clos'd: the ſcene "Rm guilt, and roo | 


Ye fair afſociates: of. * opening blogml 
Oh! come and weep, and profit at my tomb!—— 
Let my ſhort youth—my blighted beauty, prove 
The fatal poifon of unlawful love. 
Oh! think how quick my life's career I ran, 
The dupe of Paſſion, 27 and Mn; 
Then ſhun the path where gay deluſions mine 25 
Be yours the leff m—ſad experience mine! + 


AN ADDRESS, To. ELIZA, 


© BY 4 PENITENT MAGDALEN. . 
_ AVINIA's — Ha Ry LEM 
Her former tranſports muſt be known no 

more; ge; 

The dream of CES is quickly fled, 

And woes unnumber'd, hover o'er my head, 


? N. When 
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When morn appears, I wake to black deſpair, 7, 
Jo pining grief, and never-ending care; | 

Within my breaſt the various paſſions roll, 

And ſtill diſtracted thoughts oppreſs my foul 

Jo peace a ſtranger, and a diſtant gueſt, 

Nor muſt again with tranquil hours be bleſt. 
'Thy friends condemn'd in ſorrow to deplore, 

A recent loſs, nor know contentment more. 
Attend, Eliza, to my mournful tale, 

And let compaſſion in thy breaſt prevail: 

May friendſhip plead my cauſe, nor plead in vain, ; 
*Tis friendſhip only can aſſuage my pain; 

And while with tears I weep my paſt offence, 
Regret the loſs of native innocence : i | 
Pity thy friend—and may'ſt thou never prove, 
That — waits upon a guilty love. 


Till firſt 1 met Philander' 5 W flame, 

My breaſt was pure, and fpotleſs was my name; 
> was he that firſt ſeduc'd/ my ſoul to fin, | 
And plac' deternal infamy within : 
Perſuaſion reſted on his flatt ring tongue, 
And from his words the dear Jefufion ſprung “. 
Oh! my Eliza, hadſt thou known my fate, 

Thou'd think that Heav'n had puniſh'd me too 

reat; ä 

But guilt, like mine, deſerves at leaft to prove, 
The ſtings of conſcience, when it dares to love; 
For I no more a woman's glory boaſt, | — 


Since 1 upon. that rock where all is loſt! 


» 4 ' N 8 * 7 —_— 


z. 1 : , 
* Were you, ye fair, but e Cautious: a ye. cruſt, 
Did you but think how ſeldom fools are juſt ; 
So many of your ſex would not in van 
Of broken yows and faithleſs meg complain, Row E. 


Weep 


* * 
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Weep for my ſorrow, whilſt a bleeding heart, 
Tells thee, Philander, acts the tyrant's part: 
For, ah! ſoon as the dawn appear'd, he roſe, 
And left a ſcene of complicated woes: 


Ruin'd, abandon'd, by the ſwain I lov'd, 
While I each bitter change of fortune prov'd. 


When time no longer could conceal my ſhame, 
Nor ſcreen from public infamy my name ; 

I from the world, and all its cenſure fled, Th 
And this Aſylum * found, to hide my guilty head. 


Here ſighs and penitential tears alone, 
Can gain acceſſion to the ſacred throne: 
Vet theſe are unavailing, whilſt my flame, 
With all its fatal ardour, burns the ſame. 
Tis here unhappy women look for peace, 
Their love expires, and guilty paſſions ceaſe. 
Oh! Love, thou ſource of all Lavinia's grief! 
In Death's cold arms ſhe'll only find relief: 
If Heav'n, in mercy, liſtens to my pray rs, 
The ſilent grave will terminate my cares. 
Come then, Eliza, catch my parting ſigh, 
And tell the faithleſs youth for whom I die, 
'That *twas for him I drop'd the tender tear, 
The laſt confeſſion of a love ſincere: _ 
His pity then, muſt for the wretch he made, 
Be with Lavinia to the tomb convey'd, 


6—— — 


* The Magdalen-Houſe. 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND, 


& 5 HE trembling dews hang gathering round the 
thorn, | 
And deeper ſhades grow faſt upon the ſight, 
Mild evening comes, but comes with ſtep forlorn, 


And big with images of paſt delight. 


For, oh! the hallow'd earth unſettled yet, 
Tho' many an eye ſheds there a ſoft'ning ſhow'r, 
Lyes looſe o'er him wholov'd with me to quit 


'The crowds of life, to ſhare this penſive hour. 


Where'er J turn, each well-known ſpot can ſhow, 
Some trace of pleaſures to return no more; 
.O'er each accuſtom'd path my tears ſhall flow, 
To waſh ſome print where he has trod before. 


Turn, gentle paſſenger, his tomb to view, 

For, oh! near yonder tow'ring ſpire it lies, 
Like which, if Virtue had her N due, 

In reverend grandeur it ſhould pierce the ſkies. 


Yet vain the pomp that wins the vulgar eye, 
In coſtly tombs forgotten tenants reft, 
While ſome in humbler graves as peaceful lye, 

And leave a monument in every breaſt, 


Vain isthe ſculptor's art, or trophy'd tomb, 
| Virtue alone the grave's cold chill can bear, 
Virtue alone can ſhine thro' all its gloom ; 


The world's proud fickly bloſſoms wither there. 
With 
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With flow and filent ſtep draw gently near 
If worldly views engage thy bufy heart, 

Take from the dead one Teflon for thy tear, 
And weighing well the mournful truth, depart. 


Ab, think then, child of earth! ere hence you go, 
What future life may have in ſtore for thee. 

Dar'ſt thou not meet death's near and certain blow? 
Sleep not the dead from pain and ſickneſs free ? 


Feel they the poor man's ſhame, the proud man's 
ſeoff? 
And who art thou that theſe ſhall never know ? 
Of all her ſons has nature cut thee off 
From thine inheritance, thy ſhare of woe? 


No! thou'rt a man; confeſs it with a ſigh ! 
Learn then to prize th' obliterating grave. 

Go, and give thanks that thou waſt form'd to die, 
Then tell the proudeſt tyrant, he's a 1{lave. 


CT ! 


Being a Paraphraſe on Part of the 13th Chapter of 
"the 1]8 Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 


"+ IS thine the raging paſſions to controul, 

| 3 calm, to ſtrengthen, and confirm the 

oul ; 2 
Teach ſlighted worth with patience to ſuſtain 
The powerful man's neglect, the fool's diſdain, 
The ungrateful friend's revolt, or keener pang 
{Keen as the bearded ſteel, or ſerpent's fang) 
That waits too oft, alas! the perjur'd vow, 
And loſt affection's cold and ſcornful brow: 
2 The 
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The ſilent eloquence of kindneſs meek _ 
Beams from thine eyes, and mantles in thy cheek ; 
From envy free, and pride's o'erbearing ſway, 
1 hou tak'ſt thy mild and inoffenfive way: 


Grace 1n thy geſtures and thy looks 1s ſeen, 
Gentle thy words, and courteous is thy mien ; 
Thou ſcorn'ft to caſt the proud indignant frown 
On other's merits, 1 thine own; 

Ofer hunger, hatred, or revenge to brood, 
Record the evil, and forget the good: 


Or aught that ean thy neighbour's peace deſtroy 
Make the baſe ſubject of thy barbarous joy; 
If juſt the cenſure that affects his fame, 
Tis thine to pity, not increaſe his ſhame ; 
If falſe the charge, thy ſoul can know no reft, 
Till truth appear, and heal his wounded breaſt, 
Forbearing all, and truſting ſtill to find 
Some virtues mid the failings of mankind; 
Thou o'er their faults can draw the friendly veil, 
7 he better part believe, the worſe conceal ; 
Still hope that time their frailties may remove, 
And wait the hour with patience and with love. 


TO A LADY WHO LOVED DANCING. 
2 WRITTEN BY THE LATE JUDGE BURNET. 


AY I preſume, in humble lays, 
My dancing fair, thy ſteps to praiſe 
White this grand maxim I advance, 
That all the world is but a dance ? 
That human-kind, both man and woman, 
Do dance is ev ident and common. 


Dai 
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O] could theſe limbs their wonted force regain, 


Why ſhould I linger here to grief a prey, 
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David himſelf, that god-like king, 


We know could dance as well as ug. 

Folks who at court would keep their ground, 
Muſt dance the year attendance round. 
Whole nations dance; gay friſky France 

Has led the nation many a dance. 

And ſome believe both France and Spain 


Reſolve to take us out again. 


All nature is aue ball, we find, 


The water dances to the wind; 


The ſea, itſelf, at night and noon, 
Riſes and capers to the moon; 

'The moon around the earth does tread 
A Cheſhire round in buxom red ; | 


Ihe earth and planets round the fun 


All. dance; nor will their dance be done 
Till Nature in one maſs is blended, 
Then we may ſay, the ball ir ended. 
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THE CHELSEA PENSION ER. 


HE ſtealing hand of ſlowly creeping Time 
Has torn the honours of my head away, 
Has blaſted all the bloſſoms of my prime, 
And ting'd my ſcanty locks with ſtreaks of grey ! 


When midſt the van at Fontenoy I bled ; 
When Britiſh valour from th' ill-fated plain, 
Slowly retreating, heap'd the field with dead. 


While others, midſt the dang'rous paths of fame, 
Where bold Ainbition points the arduous way, 
To Glory's wreath aflert their daring claim? 
N 4 Alike 
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Alike from honour, as from danger far, | 
Why ſhould I linger when my race is done ? 
And tamely liſten to the voice of war, 
Or penſive view the courſe that others run? 


Yet let me not repine,—if right I ween, 
The welcome ftep of clay-cold Death is near; 
Sc on will his friendly hand cloſe y fad ſcene, 
Huſh ev'ry ſigh, and wipe each falling tear | 


Stranger, whoe'er thou art, whoſe ſteps may ſtray, 
Theſe gloomy walls and antique tow'rs among, 
Where at the eve of their-declining day, 
In peace repoſe the gallant war-worn throng ; 


If virtue o'er thy breaſt exert her ſway, 
This tribute may a Soldier's mem'ry crave, 
Let not thy friendly eye diſdain to pay 
One pitying tear upon a poor man's grave! 


TEE'DESERTED CITY. 
WRITTEN IN. JUNE, 1780. 


ONDON, farewell! thy duſky domes I fly, 
To fix my cot beneath a clearer ſky; 
A ſtill ſmall manſion, where embower'd in trees, 
Silent I court—the Genius of the breeze. | 
There in my green retreat, where ſmiling round, 
Summer's ſweet children paint the varied ground; 
Where {pringing orchards thicken on my eye, 
And the loquacious rill glides bubbling by; 
While at my foot the purple violets blow, 
And wany a fragrant primroſe peeps below; 
| e OO Compos'd 
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Cempos'd I fit—the monarch of my ſhade, 

And ſhare the health that glows in every glade . 

Drink the pure gale as freſh from heav'n it flies, 

Reſt with the linnet, with the lark ariſe ; 

Paſs my calm days in ſolitude and ſong, | 

And pity all that buſtle in the throng. | 

Then farewell, London! „ e ſupreme of trade! 

A while J quit thee for the ſylvan Made. 
Behold! how faſt thy truant children run, 

To feel the influence of a cloudleſs ſun; 

Where unobſcur'd by ſmoke his beams can play, 

And bleſs them with the ſight of long loſt day. 

The ſons of Pleaſure, and the ſons of Care 

Alike deſire the aids of rural air; 

The beau turns ſwain, a ſhepherdeſs the maid, 

And each town belle's a Phillis in the ſnade. 

All fly from London —ſave an anxious train, 

That tug intenſely at the oar of gain. 

They, ne mortals, heat and duſt defr , 

And all the terrors of a London ſky : - 

Full in the glare of day they fiercely toil, . 

For ever digging—in a golden foil. - 

With theſe, remain a tribe unus'd to air, 

Whom Poverty has chain'd to conſtant care ; : 

In garrets high, or cellars deep; they dwell, 

Ati a labour which no tongue can tell ; - 

The ſickly art'embrown'd in gloom eflay, 

Loſt to the light of life and ſmiles of day; 

Thro' the long year their daily taſk. they ply, . 

While pale Conſumption ftares in every eye, 

Or blaſted Dropſy drowns what Nature gave, 

And ſweeps the man of labour to the grave,— | 


From woes like theſe—to life's calm vale I teal, 
To- ſee how light the ploughman's labours feel. 
| N. 5 Bred 
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Bred to the field, no woes like theſe he knows 
He ſweats—he toils—and carols as he goes. 
Eaſy and ſweet, behold the ſturdy ſwain 
Till the rich earth, and dreſs the generous plain; 
Work till the ſun's bright beams in gold deſcend, 
Then his ſlow footſteps to his cottage bend: 
His cottage teems with many an infant dear, 
His wife—his bed—and all his hopes are there. 
With theſe he fits, a glad and welcome gueſt, 
Till lingering twilight points the hour to reſt: 
The . 5 e,, 
And riſe all raptures with the riſing day. F 
Then farewell, London !—here will I remain _ 
Till Winter drives me to thine arms again. 


VERSES. addreſſed to. the AuTror of the 
| Rural CHRISTIAN, 11 


1 


BY A YOUNG wht pry bt 
5 Ib 


AI L. matchlefs Bard, within whoſe every 
ine : 11 

Devotion pure, and friendſhip ſweetly join; 

Whoſe thoughts are elegant, and penn'd with grace, 
In them the author's pious ſoul we trace; | 

A ſoul ſo pure, that angels might deſcend 

From heav'n to call the Rural Chriſtian friend. 

O while you paint a mother's deep diſtreſs, | 

What heart-felt woes my troubled ſoul oppreſs! 

Methinks I ſee the lovely victim lye ; 

In death's cold arms, and mark her cloſing eye“; 


—_—_—_—__. 


| ® Alluding to the flory of a young lady who died for love. 
| | El Condemn'd, 
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Juſt as he ſnatch' 


The FF beheld him at A ſtand, ; * Fi 1 
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Condemn'd, alas! unhappy maid, to prove, 


Too ſtern a penance for too Toft a lot. 


But when your muſe a loftier theme _ 
And ſings in pleaſing numbers Friendſh ip s praiſe 3 
My ſoul enamour d joins th' enlivening ſong, 

And feels thoſe raptures which your ſtrains prolong. 
Go on, ſweet Bard! while ſaints approve. your 


To reconpmantd the choice of Wiſdom's ways; 


May Heav'n ſucceed yags Pen, 3 . ee n 
your days! : 
Stoke eee E Fob 5 415 
T H E T E A 0 7. r. 9 tak 
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O ex E Florio ſtole 7 his Cartner 8 ab. 
But turnin ng gu uickly round, i962 e * 


e plunder Po. 1 
He drop it on the ground. 


And ſmiling, ſaw it broke 5 „ 

Then gently taking up his hand. „ 
She preſs d it as ſhe ſpoke : 5 25 5 4 

1 22 i, | 

« Obſerve che uncertain ſtate, a de. bn 

Attending human life; | 15 J A 

Nor bluſh, my love, . for once to hear b 57 455 

A moral from your wife. got TT 


* 
* 


Our hope i is a A china-cup, ee OTE IO 
That gaily ſtrikes the view; +, ,,.. 4. 

And though it ſwells the boſom . 211 i 644 
Is full as b ittle too,” 1 e 
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ON READING HISTORY. 


Big view with curious eye th” hiſtoric page, 
1 And trace men's manners down from age to. 
A Age; | 
To view * empires“ gradual riſe and fall; 
That once have flouriſh'd on this-earthly ball ; 
Expands the heart, informs the curious foul, 
And leads its faculties from pole to pole; 
It ſows the ſeeds of glory in the mind, | 
With emulation's — pow'rs combin'd,. 
Raiſes the ſoul above the vulgar road, 
And fills the mind with gratitude to God; 
Who, by his pow'r omnipotent, controuls 
Whate'er is done, or ſeen between the poles; ä 
For who can read of mortals wiſe and good, 
Who all the baits of pleaſure have withſtood ;. 
| Who can ſuch pictures view, and yet not raiſe 
A wiſh to imitate their glorious ways ?. 
Or read of heroes, who with glory fir'd;. 
And with each noble wiſh and hope inſpir'd, 
Have ugh their country's battles; bath'd in 
Their glorious ſwords, to guard their country's 


ood ; | 
Who al the pangs of horror have ſuſtain'd,. Fe 
And fears of death in athits forms diſdain'd ; 
And when a-ſwiftly-flying adverſe ball, 
Shorten'd their life, have glory'd in their fall? 


* 8 n r om 4 80 yY 


Who can of ſuch without emotion read, 
Without a tear upon the glorious deed ? 
Or who can of thoſe, by all rever' d! 
Who, in the flow'ry paths of ſcience. rear'd, 1 
N 5 5 Have 
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Have follow'd learning, and enlarg'd their mind, 
A glorious dignity of zuman kind ! 

Who reads of theſe, and yet can calmly bear, 
The vile difgrace of ignorance to ſhare ?- 


Nor finds . — himſelf a wiſh to know, 


Whate'er is poflible to learn below ? 
There is in hiſt'ry which the curious charms,.. 
Pl&xſes the hero, and the virtuous warms, . 
Imparts inſtruction to the active mind, 

And ſhews a portrait of the human kind ; 
Exhibits vice in pamper'd lux'ry dreſs d, 

And. humble virtue, for a while oppreſs d, ; 
Riſing ſuperior to a cloud of cares, 

And Fore afflictions which ſhenobly bears; 
Finding in death that bliſs it wanted here, | 
And fled to heav'n, its own, its native ſphere. 


THE ETIQUETTE... 


O the combat Colin eager Criess 
And fee Amintor what's the dainty prize ;- 
Part of a barley corn, or fingle grain, 
They fight he falls my fav rite Bantam's ſlain v 
Paſſion, thou dreadful ill!—of banes the worſt, 
Source of _ reyenge, with murd'rous "our: 
curs'd ;— | 
For once excuſable ; but when we-ſee | 
A man transform'd, and monſter made by thee :- 
Then the thought ſtagnates, and a drear amaze 


Sony ER ee 
— — — 8 


* Alluding to a battle beoneen. ro Bantam cocks in 
SIO 
Stop, 
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Stop, ſays Amintor, who the world had ſeen, 
And mid'ſt great folks at courts had often been; 


Yor argue wrongly, Colin; I muſt crave, | 
Paſſion a _/ecord place alone may have; | 
There is a ſomething, what I cannot ſay, - 
Nor how they call it, bears a greater ſway, 
Thus it proceeds don't think I ſpeak untrue, 
For ſach a thing at London once I R nem. 
Two great men, lords, or dukes, or elſe eſquires, 

Thoſe macaronies the vain girl admires) _ 
ere dancing round a room, quite full of glee,. 
And ſeem'd as happy, lad, as you or me; 
Till of a ſudden one began to ſay, |/ _ +} 
Which is to happineſs the neareſt; way? | 
*Tis by attaining honours th other cries _ 
And prais'd his Prince's favour to the ſkies. 
The firſt made anſwer—Popularity, yr, 
Seems in my mind the wiſh'd for end to be. 
Thus for ſome time they held a ſtrange debate, 
One on the ſide of praiſe, the other, ſtate: 
Till contradicting what his friend averr'd, 
(Thus many, very many oft have err d) 
The advocate for honbur ſtarts and ſtares, 
And to the field the other boldly dares ; | 
Scorning to brook. what feem'd a given lie, 
Determin d for thi; offence his friend ſhould die. 


I hop'd, as time and weapons muſt be nam'd, 
The paſſion of the heroes would be tam'd; 
But each at home conſider'd the affair, 
A eircumſtance they could not calmly bear 
Two other ſwordſmen muſt attend the cauſe, 
In ſpite of human, and of ſacred laws; 
Muſt ſtand and ſee a war in cool blood wag'd, | 
Where —ſad reflection brethren are engag'd 5 


— 
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Tho- bound by nature to a mutual love, 

They cruel murd'rers of each other prove *. _ 
What, thought I, can occaſion deeds like this? 
Do ſuch conclufions end the ſearch of b//5 2 
What is this nicety, which rules mankind, 
Inflames their paſſion, and corrupts the mind 7 - 


F TH ſaid a ſage, who long had ſilent Et 6 
Is what RE? call hid MPN, 8 . TER 5 


7H KR COMPLAINT. C 


wires BY A POOR G00D MAN, Mos r 
OVERWHELMED WITH TROUBLES: AND 
AFFLICTIONS., | | 


TO ſcenes amuſe me that amus'd before, 3 
And what delighted once, delights no nw 

Tho! all creation beautiful appears, 320k 
And nature's aſpeR a rich verdure wears; © 8 
Yet ſtill her bloom with fick' ning eyes. 1 ſee, 2 
And all her luxury is loft on me. Sy by 
The budding plants of variegated hue, ' * 5. $0 


* 
8 


The bloſſoms opening with the morning Je; 1 05 


The vernal breeze ne gently fans the flowers, _ 
The laughi "g meadows and enlivening ſhowers ;- 
Th' enamel'd garden where the works of art A 
Give ſtrength to nature, and freſn charms 1 imparts 
Where gaudy pinks and bluſhing roſes bloom. 
REY in anc and dr with aroma ; 4 bt 


a 


* Duelling is became quite a faſhionable vice, tho* it is 
nothing leſs than Py rA thought! 


Where 
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Where Flora ſmiling ſees her offspring vie, 
To ſpread their beauties and regale the eye : 
All, all, in vain with charms united glow, 


To deck the ſcene, or gild the face of woe. 


In vain the ſun his gaudy pride diſplays, 
No genial warmth attends his brighteſt rays ; - 
And when his abſent light the moon ſupplies, 
Or planets glitter to enrich the ſkies ; 

No gleam of comfort from their luſtre flows, 

No 3 er of peace or calm repoſe: 

My foul with fad diſquietude oppreſt, 

Directs her flight to heaven in ſearch of reſt; 

And refuge take (which * peace at laſt will bring“) 
Beneath the ſhades of the Almighty's wing. 

On him I fix my mind, and place my truſt, 

A being infinitely wiſe and juſt, | 


Hear then, O God! and aid a ſuppliant's prayer, 
Soothe all my pangs, and ſave me * deſpair ! 
Then,-tho' dark lowering ſkies, and angry gales, 5 
Confſpire to raiſe the ſtorm, and rend the ſails, 

Yet will.calm Reaſon. at the helm preſide, 

My little bark will tem both wind and tide ; . 

And adverſe currents ſhall at laſt convey - 

The ſhatter'd veſſel to the realms of day. 


- >? 1 
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THE SICK MAN's ADDRESS TO HIS CANDLE. 


HY fize, bright taper, does ſo quickly waſte, 
It bids me think the preſent day my laſt ! 
'Tho' narrow limits thy ſhort date contine, 
Compar'd to inſinite what more is mine? 
This day muſt end thy being, and before 
'To-morrow's dawn myſelf may be no more! 


Both 
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Both in life's morn with gayeſt luſtre fhine, 

And, as the night advances, both decline; 

Both by one common fate ſeem cloſely link'd, 
And after one ſhort blaze ſhall be extinct; 

Our lives the ſame, our periods both agree; | 
So where's the diff*rence pray, twixt you and me? 


THE CHARMS OF VIRTUE: 


Virtus repulſee neſcia fordidey 
Intaminatis fulget honoribus. | Hor. 


H me! will thoughtleſs mortals ever prize 
The beams that float in fancy's fruitful eye? 
Still think when glittering forms unnumber'd riſe, 
They lead to pleaſures that will never die? 


Alas, how vain the miſer's golden dreams ! 
For hoarded treaſures cannot purchaſe joy; 
How vain the prodigal's deluſive ſchemes, | | 
Which pleaſe one moment, and the next deſtroy! 


All tranſient are the gifts that pleaſure brings: 
When preſent, they delude, when paſt, they re 
| vain ; | | 

Yet bliſs eternal in the boſom ſprings, 
Where god-like innocence aſſerts her reign. 


The honeſt breaſt defies malignant care : 
The vicious only dreads the pangs of woe; 
For truth and reaſon to mankind ä 5 
&* Virtue alone is happineſs below !'?- | 


© | What- 
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What are the honours of the proudly great? 
The laurel-wreath which decks the poet's brow ! 
The breath of flatt'ry, and the pride ot ſtate, 
No laſting pleaſures on the mind beſtow ! 


Virtue to man congenial bliſs can give, TC 
Then let me Vice's flattering power reſtrain ; 

Alas! too late, ſhall feeble mortals ſtrive 

Jo curb the tyrant, when they feel his chain. 


For Vice, in every ſhape, when unconſin'd, 
Soon ſcorns controul, and blaſts the honeſt name; 
Tears Virtue's golden-precepts from the mind, 
And conquers honour, fortune, life, and fame, 


Aſſiſt me, Virtue ; goddeſs heavenly bright! 
By thee illumin'd, let my boſom glow ; 

Thou canſt in every ſtage afford delight; 

Thou canſt, in every ſcene, diſpel our woe. 


In youth's eontracted hour, thy heavenly ray 
1 beams with captivating grace; 

So ſhalt thou bloom, when age's painful day 
Shakes in the head, and trembles in the pace. 


E'en when repentance ſoothes the mournful heart, 
And kindly blunts tormenting conſcience” ſting, 
*Tis thine to molliate forrow, and impart 
An inward calm, which vice can never bring. 


When guilty mortals quaff ſweet pleaſure's ſtream, 
Falie joys deeeive, and vanity betrays ; 

Time ſwiftly terminates the golden dream, 
When beauty fades, and vigorous youth decays. 


Age, 


B 
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Age, the conſpicuous mark of fortune's rage, 
The prey of wretchedneſs, muſt ſtill complain: 

If vicious, feel unable to aſſuage, Ted 
The ſting of inſult, and the rack of pain? 


When pale diſeaſe enerves the vital frame, 
Vice ſinks appal'd, while Virtue's glories riſe, 
Catch a reſplendent ſpark of heavenly flame, 
Pant for immortal life, beyond the ſkies. 


Then, Goddeſs, hear! Oh, hear my ſuppliant 
. vow! | | 
Oh, lead me far from Vice's wretched throng ; 
So, while intrinſic honours deck my brow, 


'Thy animating name ſhall ſwell my ſong. 


Let courage, not impetuous paſſion ſway ; 
A generous piety, and not auſtere 
Let reverend age, a blameleſs eaſe difplay, 
And death, nor vainly hope, nor idly fear. 


Let me to ſolitude from cares withdraw, 

By thee ſupported, and by wiſdom fir dd. 
Be my life regulated by thy law, 

Each wiſh directed, and each thought inſpir'd. 


By virtue animated, Greece beheld 
Her ſons, in arms and arts ſuperior riſe: 
Saw her ſtates flourith, and her toes repell'd, 
And hallow'd temples reach the lofty ſkies. 


By Virtue animated, Rome difplay'd _ 
Her banner waving in the darken'd air: 
While, led by thee, her warriors undiſmay d, 
Could fight like heroes, and like gods could ſpare. 


_ Unaw's 


. - 
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Unaw'd by Envy, in thy precepts bred, 
With native eloquence, great Chatham roſe! 
Nor ſway'd by intereſt, nor by faction led, 
He doon:'d to fate Britannia's daring foes. 


But to fictitious names no more confin'd, 
To thee my thoughts aſpire, O God ſupreme? 
Some emanation of thy perfe& mind, | 
Virtue from thee derives her fulgent beam, 


Grant that her precepts and pellucid ray, 

May curb my paſſions and inform my foul ;. 
Inſtruct my heart to find the living way, 
And error's clouds, and f6lly's rage controul. . 


8 _ ts * p * 
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WRITTEN BY THE LATE EARL OF CHESTER-- 
FIELD OVER A SIDEBOARD AT SIN WILLIAM. 


STANHOPE'S, TWICKENHAM. 


2 ſocial mirth with gentle manners join, 
Unſtun'd by laughter, uninflam'd by wine; 
Let reaſon unimpair'd, exert its powers, 

But let gay fancy ſtrew the way with flowers. 
Far hence the wag's and witling's ſcurril jeft, 
Whoſe noiſe and nonſenſe ſhock the decent gueſt : 
'True wit and humour ſuch low helps decline, . 
Nor will the graces owe their charms to wine. 
Fools fly to drink, in native dulneſs ſunk : 


In vain——they're ten times greater fools when 


drunk. 
Thus free from riot, innocently gay, 
We'll neither wiſh, nor fear our Qual day. 
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The Abbe REOGNIER wrote his own ErIirarh, of 
which the following is a T ranſlatins— 


| AILY I liv'd, as eaſe and nature taught, 
And ſpent my life without a ſerious thoughts 
And am amaz'd that Death, that tyrant grim, N 
Should think of me who never thought of him. 


„* _ Py as ts. ts. a ts. th. At. i. ih. >. > 
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WRITTEN. AMONG THE RUINS OF A NOꝶBLE- 


| MAN'S SEAT IN CORNWALL, 


MIDST theſe venerable dear remains 
4 Of ancient grandeur, muſing fad I tray, 
Around a melancholy filence reigns, 
That prompts me to indulge the plaintive lay. 


Here liv'd Eugenio, born of noble race, 
Aloft his manſion roſe (around were ſeen 
Extenſive gardens deck'd with ew 


ry grace, |; 
With lawns .and groves thro' al the ſeaſons 


green). | | 
Ah! where is now its boaſted beauty fled? 


Proud turrets that once glitter'd in the ſky, 


And broken columns in confuſion ſpread, 
A rude miſhapen heap of ruins lye. 


Of ſplendid rooms no traces here are found; 
How are theſe tott'ring walls by time defac'd! 

Shagg'd with vile thorn, with twining ivy bound, 
Once hung with tapeſtry, with paintings grac da 


In 
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In ancient times, perhaps where now I tread, 
Licentious riot crown'd the midnight-bowl, 

Her dainties lux'ry pour'd, and beauty ſpread 
Her artful ſnares to captivate the ſoul. 


Or here, attended by a choſen train | 

Of innocent delights, true grandeur dwelt ; 
Diffuſing bleſſings o'er the diſtant plain, 

Health, joy, and happineſs, by thouſands felt. 


Around now ſolitude unjoyous reigns, 
No gay-gilt chariot hither marks the way, 
No more with chearful hopes the needy ſwains 
At the once bounteous gate their viſits pay. 


Where too is now the garden's beauty fled 
Which ev'ry clime was ranſack'd to ſupply ? 

O'er the drear ſpot ſee deſolation ſpread, _ 
And the diſmantl'd walls in ruins lye! 


Dead are the trees that once with niceſt care 
Arrang'd, from op'ning bloſſoms ſhed perfume, 

And thick with fruitage. ſtood, the pendant pear, 

The raddy-colour'd peach, and gloſſy plumb. 


Along the terrace-walks are ſtraggling ſeen 
The prickly bramble, and the noiſome weed, 
Beneath whoſe covert crawls the toad obſcene, 
And ſnakes and adders unmoleſted breed. 


The groves where pleaſure walk'd her rounds 


decay, | 
The mead untill 'd a barren aſpect wear; 
And where the ſprightly fawn was wont to play, 
O'ergrown with heath a dreary waſte appears, 
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In yonder wide-extended vale below, 
Where ofiers ſpread, a pond capacious ſtood 
From far by art the ſtream was taught to flow, 
Whoſe liquid ſtores ſupply d th' unfailing flood, 


Oft here the filent angler took his place, 
Intent to captivate the ſcaly fry ; | 
But periſh'd now are all the num'rous race, 


Loft is the fountain, and the channel dry, 


Hear then, ye great! behold th' uncertain ſtate 
Of earthly grandeur 
pow'r r. : 
Alike are ſubject to the ſtroke of fate, 
And flouriſh but the glory of an hour, 


_ Virtue alone no diffolution fears, 
Still permanent, tho' ages roll away : 
Who builds on her immortal bafis, rears 
A ſuperſtructure time can ne er decay. 
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H! nota breath of wind! no gentle breeze 
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Diſturbs this filent port of life, nor moves 
The ſleeping calm; a death. like filence reigns. 


Thoſe ſtorms of wrath, that oft by tyrants breath d, | 


Have ſhook the trembling world, here die away, 
In whiſpers loſt; the frothot heighten d * 40 
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beauty, ſtrength, and 


a YOUTH OF EIGHTEEN. | ' 
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Beats on the rocks, and beats itſelf to nothing, 
The pomp of kings, the panegyric breath 

Of ſoothing flatt'rers, and of menial crouds, 
The voice of ſlander, the deſtructive blaſts 
Of envy ſelf- diſtracting, ſoftly ſeem, 
(Like dying thunders in a diſtant cloud) 
Gently to vaniſh from th' attentive ear. 


Death, rigid death, impartially declares 
That a man's nothing but an heap of duſt, 
Clay-cold, inſenſible. Wipe from thy cheek, 
-O man! the ſoft, emaſculating tear ; 10 
For die thou muſt: juſt as by nature, ſtreams 
In ſilver mazes roll their eaſy tide, | 
A tribute to the main: thus art thou born, 
A ſhort-liv'd glory, pre-ordain'd to die. 
The thought of obſequies, convulſions, groans, 
Tis this tract thy ſoul: the kiſs of death 
Is ſoft and harmleſs: golden reſt attends it, 
And ſoon diſſolves the fretful dream of life. 
Nature's great. law is death.— As riſing flames 
Seek their congenial place, and mount - to heav'n, 
Thus haſte we to our end: the bloom of youth 


Expels our infant years; then hoary a l 
Encroaches on the man, and ſhuts the . 


Alas! th' impartial grave no diff rence yields 
Twixt king and peaſant, Where's the monarel 
now ? f 
Faſt by the tyrant ſleeps the tyrant's ſlay 
What luftre new — the bead that bore 
The royal crown, enchas'd with India's pearl? 
What cheek impurpl'd with a roſy bluſh * 
Vies with the new-born glories of the morn ! 
Ah! where's Lucinda, and that beauteous form 
Which boaſted once a paradiſe of charms! 
Alas! ſhe's mingl'd with the vulgar duſt, 


Cloſe. 


ſe 8 
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Cloſe to what moſt ſhe-fear'd deformity; 


(The life, warmth, ſoftneſs, fragrance of her heauty 5 


Diſſolv'd, and moulder'd into putrid earth, 
And worms impure) her once inchanting voice 
Is vaniſh'd into air; and, O! adieu 

The dear enliv'ning ſmile, and melting eye, 


That ſtream'd with ſparkling. luſtre, now no more! 


Black- rob'd Confuſion ſhades the gloomy void 
With raven wings, and ſcatters indiſtinction. 
Ceaſe mortal, then, to boaſt thy tranſient charms, 
A prey to worms. In vain the glaſs reflects 

A well-proportion'd harmony of parts, 

If thou muſt rot in earth, a corpſe obſcene. 


Power, Wealth, and Beauty, are a ſhort-liv'd 
_ truſt, | | 
"Tis virtue only bloſſoms in the duſt. 
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EFFUSIONS ON QUITTING AN ACADEMIC 


LIFE, 


DIEU, ye ſacred walls, ye lofty tow'rs, 
Imperial-Learning's venerable ſeats! 

Reluctant now I quit your peaceful bow'rs, 

| Your happy manſions, and your lov'd retreats. 


Here keen-ey'd Science plumes her darling wing: 
Vent'rous ſhe here eſſays her nobleſt flights: 
Here in each claflic grove, the muſes ſing, 


And fill the mind with innocent delights, 


Grateful I venerate thoſe honour'd names 
Who patronis'd fair Learning's infant cauſe; 
Who nobly dar'd to vindicate her claims 


To juſt regard, a , and applauſe, : 


| 
| 
| 
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*Midft the illuſtrious groupe an Alfred ſhines 
Alfred the juſt, the virtuous, and the great ; 

Who mingled with the wreath that conqueſt twines. 
The cares of ſcience, and the toils of fate. 


Tho' in theſe ſeats dim Superſtition reign'd, 
Clouding each mind, unnerving every heart; 
Tho' monkiſh fraud its empire here maintain'd ; 
And wily prieſts here -play'd th' impoſtor'- 
part: . 


Tho' here dull ſchoolmen vain debate purſu'd, 
And the free mind in abject fetters bound; 
Tho' with thin ſophiſtry, and jargon rude, 
All common ſenſe they labour'd to confound : 


Yet now the ſcene in diffrent guiſe appears; 
All former traces, like à dream, are fled ; 


Religion now a lib'ral aſpe& wears; ? 
Now genuine Science lifts her tow'ring head. 


Devious how oft in tranquil mood I've ftray'd, 
Where Chervill's placid ſtream irriguous flows; 
Where Iſis, wand'ring thro*' the dewy mead, 
On the gay plains ferdlity beſtows. 


Oft have I view'd, immers'd in ſoothing thought, 
Uprear'd by ancient hands the maſly pile; 
The Gothic turret high, the Saxon vault, | 
The painted window, and the lengthen'd aiſle. 


Achaian models too I've frequent trac'd, _ 
| Where genius blazes in the grand defign ; 
The ſtructure with Corinthian columns grac'd, 
Where Attic taſte and harmony combine, 


Ho 


— 
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How oft, well pleas'd, I've turned the vari'd page, 
My mind detach'd from every futile joy, | 
From giddy vanities that life engage, 
Follies that vex, and forrows that annoy : 
Fog cach buſy care of active life, ? 
'orgot the turmoils of the public ſcene, 
Forgot all envy, pride, and jealous ſtrife, 
The ftarts of paſſion, and the fits of ſpleen ! 


Adieu, ye groves, where-erſt I wont to roam, 
Where Health attends the clear ſalubrious air; 
Retirement left, I ſeek a diff' rent home, 
And to the gay metropolis repair. 
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Ar EeiSTLE from a GENTLEMAN i the Country, 
to a celebrated SCHOOL2MASTER ix London. 


RIEND of my boſom! dear acquaintance, ſayl 
Can'ſt thou forgive an humble poet's lay? 
Tho' rough the line, and dull the ftrain appear, 
More honeſt notes did never greet the ear. 
Pure fromytheir parent's heart, to thine they flow, 
Nor fear to find Philander 1s their foe, | 


From flow'ry meads, from daiſy-coated plains, _ 
From beds of vi'lets where pure nature reigns; 
To clouds of ſmoke, to peſtilential air, 

This ruſtic letter muſt at morn repair: 

For thee ſhe quits the cowſlip-ſcented vale, 

The ſmiling field, and ſweetly-breathing dale: 

Whilſt here, ſhe wander'd on the moſly beds, 

Where conſcious roſes dropt their bluſhing heads; 

By guiity me, the virgin was beguil'd, 

And all her ſnowy form with ink defil'd, 3 
be W | How 
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How varying from this calm, this lov'd retreat, 
Ts thine, and learning's hard laborious ſeat ! 
Herculean taſk! to form the blockhead's mind, 
And make the brute grow poliſh'd and refin'd. 
Bright Wiſdom's lamp its glorious light denies 
To the dull ideot's dark, benighted eyes. * 
Such may be found, (and ſuch ſhalt thou prepare ) 
Whom Knowledge makes her own peculiar care; 
By thee deſign'd to grace a future age, 
They now dive deep into the claſſic page; 
Th' enlighten'd heights of ſcience they explore, 
Find out her hoard, and rifle all her ſtore; | 
Philoſophy's luxuriant mount aſcend, 
Her beauties ſearch, her myſteries attend ; „ 
Till bleſs'd with talents, and with arts to ſhine, | . 
Like precious gems, they glitter at her ſhrine. 
Such are thy toils ; hereafter ſhalt thou ſee 
The ſons of learning rais'd to fame by thee. 


Then be thy fortune, like thy genius, bleſt, 
Thy pains forgotten, and thine heart at reſt : : 
Thy Rte ork ſhall land on Comfort's ſhore, 
And the keen adverſe ftorm ſhall rage no more; 
From ſchools expell'd, it ſhall be thine to roam, 
Contented exile ! to thy rural home. © 
There, larks ſweet warbling o'er thy humble ſhed, 
Shall charm thee to forſake thy peaceful bed; 
Whilſt fragrant morn ſhall breathe her incenſe 

round, | | 
And pearly-colour'd dews perfume the ground. 
For thee the grove ſhall ſpread her cool retreat, 
And yield thee ſhelter from the noontide heat : 
Then when mild eve draws out her duſky veil, 
And Philomela fings her plaintive tale, 

To Jeſs'min-cover'd cot thou ſhalt repair, 
Tiend the ſweet babes, and guard th' expecting fair. 
O joys of innocence! nor. theſe, alone, 
Whilſt-names there are which Merit calls her own: 

: | | They 
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They in the twining honey-ſuckles bower, 

Shall in ſoft converſe ſpend the ſocial hour. 

Whilſt honeſt Damon, and his mate, exiſt, 

Pure friendſhip's foot-ſteps never ſhall be miſt ; 

And tho' ſmall excellence to me belong, : 

I, ſure, may form the meaneſt of the throng, 

I, ſure, may bring my dear Maria there, 

My balm of life! my antidote to care! 

A heart like hers, ſuſceptible of love, | F 
Will bleſs this union, and this band approve. | 
Ere the ſoul ſicken, ere the parting breath 

Shall vainly ſtruggle with the pangs of death, 

Long ere ſome earth ſhall raiſe its humble heap, 


Form my laſt bed, and guard my peaceful ſleep, 


Thou Pow'r benevolent ! O deign! to ſend 
Whate'er the Poet fancied for his friend. 


Regard, (not Pride) ſpreads out her welcome fare, | 
And hoſpitable hands the feaſt prepare. 
Let ev'ry nymph, and ev'ry ſhepherd meet "4 
In ruſtic ſcenes, kind Nature's green retreat. 


When the firſt bird ſhall warble in the air, 


To my poor cot, lov'd intimates ! repair. 
And when the laſt ſhall tune his little throat; 
Perbaps—T'll mind the warning of his note, 


Perhaps I'll hide the feelings of my heart, 


And ſay, (not think) tis time for us to part. 
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THE RURAL PROSPECT. 


WRITTEN ON HAMPSTEAD-HEATH. . 


HEN tir'd with buſineſs, and litigious jars, - 
I quit the town, and ſhake off buſy cares, 
Mount Hampſtead Heath, and view with longing eyes, 
The growing proſpects _ as Irie: - 


Here 
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Here hills and dales, there woods and ſtreams ſug- 


vey, | 
Gilt with new beauties by the vernal ray; 
What raptures fill my breaſt ; I ſoar above 
The thirſt of riches, pow'r, and ſenſual love; 
Each vain deſire, each pation ſinks to reſt, 
And one calm joy poſſeſſes all my breaſt ; 


Through nature's works I view the great deſign, , 
Where boundleſs wiſdom, pow'r, and goodneſs 


ſhine: 
Beauties unnumber'd, ſenſe and fancy warm; 
Uſe, order, harmony, my reaſon charm : | 
With wonder, love, and praiſe, my boſom glows, 
And gratitude in artleſs numbers flows, 


Theſe are thy glorious works, all-bounteous 


King! | 
Parent of . from Thee all bleſſings ſpring. 
Amazing what we ſee! yet theſe how few! 
To worlds immenſe, conceal'd from mortal view! 
Beyond thy ſphere, O Sun, beyond the way, 
Remote, unknown, where rapid comets ftray ; 
Beyond the utmoſt ſtar, which Neavtor's fight 
Could reach; beyond that ſtar's extended light, 
Worlds behind worlds, on ſyſtems, ſyſtems riſe, 
Till thought, in wonder's loſt, and fancy dies: 
Beyond all worlds, paſt ſtretch of ſeraph's mind, 
Thou reign'ſt ſupreme, immortal, unconfin'd ; 
Thy preſence fills the void, pervades the maſs, 
All- perfect God, in ev'ry point of ſpace; 
Acting on all, impaſſi ve, not the foul, _ 
But Maker, Guide, and Monarch of the whole. 


O high above all height! the vauited ſky 
Is but a point to thy immenſity ; ' 


Each ſyſtem but an atom, man much leſs 


Than inſects, which elude the optic glaſs ; 


Evin 
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Ev'n all thy mighty works, compar'd to Thee, 
Are leſs than nothing, ſhadows, vanity. 
Thus great! yet thou deſcend'ſt to caſt an eye, 
On angel, man, a ſparrow, and a fly *; 
The higheſt beings need thy conſtant care, 
Thy tender providence the loweſt ſhare : 
To me, unmeriting, thy love extends, 
And ev'ry hour in bounteous ſhow'rs deſcends : 
Thou call'dſt me into life, thou gav'ſt me pow'r 
To reaſon, know my being, and adore; 
To joy in thy almighty works, and fcel 
That pleaſure which reſults froni acting well: 
Thou gav'ſt me birth in Britains happy iſie, 
Where faith and reaſon, law and freedom ſmile; 
Where Chri/?'s pure word in native beauty ſhines, 
Clears Nature's mazes, and her laws refines; —_ 
DireRs the path, and points the happy ſeat, _ 
Where peace and joy, and virtue are complete. 
O what ſhall I return? for all is thine; 
Let my whole ſoul be fir'd with love divine; 
Whilſt ev'ry thought, and pow'r, I well employ 
In hymns, in praiſes, and in ſacred joy. A 
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THE PLEASURES. OF A COUNTRY LIFE. 


Bear me quick, Aonian maids, V 
From crowded haunts, to rural ſhades ; 
Where I from noiſe. may ſhelter find | 
And feel tranquillity of mind; 
Unmix'd with the tumultuous ftrife 
And diſcord of a city life. 


7. 6-14 


Matthew vi. 26. and x. 29. 
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With you, ye virgins, let me range, 

Far from the buzzing, throng'd Exchange ; 
Thro' ev'ry meadow, field, and grove, 
Where ſoft-ey'd Peace delights to rove ; 
Where Plenty opes her copious horn, 
Where Ceres ſpreads the rip'ning corn, 
Where Flora too her charms diſcloſes, 
And ſcatters tulips, pinks, and roſes, 
Which with their various colours bright, 
Attract and captivate the ſight.— 

Look up, —with admiration view, 

Yon ceiling of celeſtial blue! 

Can art produce ſo bright a hue ? 

Look down ſurvey yon verdant ſcene !? 
Can art produce ſo ſweet a green ? 

To theſe her tints but faintly ſhine, 

Tho' connoiſſeurs cry out“ divine!“ 


The bleatings of the harmleſs lambs, 
As they trot by their fleecy dams; 
The bull's loud bellow, deep and ftrong,, 
As ſturdily he ſtalks along, 5 
The whetting of a mower's ſcythe, 
oin'd to his clear-ton'd whiſtle blythe, 
he cawing of high- neſted rooks, 


The ſoothing ſounds of murm' ring brooks, 


The rumbling motion of a mill, 
All theſe with conſtant pleaſure fill 
The rural ear, while all around, 


Sweet echo ſpreads each rural ſound. 


Much do I pity him who ne'er 
(On bus'neſs bent) is free from care, 
Who, with a dull and leaden eye, 
Stares at the wonders of the ſky; 
And views the beautiful creation 

Without one bound of exultation; 


He 
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He ſees no charms in tow'ring trees, 
He hears no muſic in a breeze, 
He feels no tranſport to behold 

A ſable cloud bedeck'd with gold. — 
The lark's ſhrill mattins, ſweet and loud, 
While breaking thro' a morning cloud, 
The nightly ſtrains of Philomel, 
Who, as the fabling poets tell, 

Pours out her melancholy lay, 
Leaning againſt a thorny ſpray ;. 

The chirping ſparrow's am'rous call, 
The ruſhing of a water-fall, . © 
Which daſhes with 1mpetuous roar, 
Like billows burſting on the ſhore : 


All theſe the rural ear delight, 
While rural views enchant the got. 
The jocund milk maid's carols ſweet, 
Tripping along with nimble feet; 
The diftant curfew's ſolemn toll, 
Or bells which muſically roll; 
The diftant tinklings of a team, 
Slow moving by fair Cynthia's beam, 
Which gilds the gloomy brow of night 
With a ſerene — paid ðͤ  - 
Theſe are the ſounds which never tire 1 
The rural ear, but thought inſpire, | | 
And wake the poet's {lumb'ring lyre. 
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HE BALEFUL EFFECTS OF ENVY. 


| Rag an injurious paſſion, 


To no ſex or age confin'd, 


Racks, alike the man of faſhion 


And the low, untutor'd hind, 
Wwe - Not 
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Not only lady Babs and Bridgets, 
Are by envy robb'd of reſt, 

Simple Suſan has her fidgets, 
When her rival's better dreſt. 


Thoſe who at St. James's ſhining, 
Seem the happieſt beings there ; 
Oft from thence, with envy pining, 

Carry home a load of care. 


Wealthy cits in riches rolling, 
By the poor beheld with awe, 
Players thro' the country ſtrolling, 
. fu learned in the law. ; 


Giddy girls and matrons ſteady, 
By the moſt ingenious ways, 

To torment themſelves are ready,— 
Envy on their vitals preys. 


To an envious diſpoſition 

Half the ills in life we owe, 
And with that, in no condition 
Are our boſoms free from woe: 


Envy thro? the whole creation 
Stirs up diſcontent and ftrife ; 

Buſy, in each public ſtation, 
Active too in private life. 


Stung by envy, many wiſe men, 
In their looks their pangs have ſhown ; 
Monarchs, miniſters, exciſemen, 


| To this paſſion all are prone, 


A RE. 
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A RECENT CASE, THOUGH NOTHING NEW. 
A HINT TO THE YOUNG AND LIBERAL. 


" HILE Marillo liv'd gay, amid plenty and 

/ wealth, . 

What numbers repair d to aſk after his health! 

So kind was each friend, from Sir Knight to the 

peaſant, 

That ſcarce a day paſs'd without yielding a preſent. 

On Monday a buck came from Counſellor Suttle, 

On Tueſday, a turtle from Alderman Guttle ; 

On Wedneſday the Doctor would know of his gout, 

While John leaves a baſket, containing ſome trout; 

On Thurſday, Tom Goodſhot preſents him a hare, | 

And on Friday, the high-feaſon'd ham of a bear 

Is left by a porter, from Billy C. C. | | 

(Commoncouncil-men know how theſe letters 
agree); | 

On Saturday, ſtill to carry the farce on, 

A covey. of birds is ſent up by the parſon; 

On Sunday each friend ſends Marillo a line, 

Moſt humbly requeſting Marillo to dine, 251852 

Thus day after day, while he'd int'reſt and treaſure, 

The friends of 'Marillo careſs'd him with pleaſure. | 


Ah Fortune! thro? thee, thou fomenter of irife, 
How many viciſſitudes chequer this hfe 
'Thro? thee, who makes Kingdonis to riſe and to 

fall, 


Marillo the wanker; was robb'd of his all! 8 
So great was his fall, that in leſs than a year, 


He who ne'er wanted er, now wanted mall 
| beer. | : | $365 ; 
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At length, ſome relief for his ſufferings to find, 
He ——_ ” thoſe friends who bad us'd him ſo 
ind, 

And, much to his wonder, he found, when he came, 

The Barriſter buſy, the Alderman, lame; 1 

The Doctor was abſent, the Squire out of call, 

And the C. C. was getting his ſpeech for Guild- 

hall; 
Tom Goodſhot, the ſportſman, was always from 
home, 

And the Parſon tranſlating ſome ſcurvy old tome: 

In ſhort where before he met kindneſs profuſe, 

Was coldneſs, indifference, ſneer, or abuſe, 

Till one lucky morn put him out of his pain, 

For a Chancery-ſuit made Marillo again 

Straight the ſportſman, theparſon, the doctor, the cit, 
uire, alderman Guttle, and council to wit, | 

Like dogs, to the ſhambles that fed them before, 

Came running, and meanly dar'd rap at his door“; 

| Marillo had learn'd in advertity's ſchool, - 

To 8 the friend from the knave and the 

ool 

So call'd Dick the porter to ſhew them the ſtreet, 

As wretches made up of the meaneſt deceit. 


ON TAKING A FLY OUT OE A BASON OF 
; WATER. | 


Jy vonder vaſe behold that e fly— 
It's little feet how vainly does it ply ! [ 
Its cries I hear not—yet it loudly cries— 


And 3 can feel its a e | 


— 


* 
1 
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Poor helpleſs viim!—and will no one fave ?= - 
Will no one ſnatch thee from the threat'ning wave? 
Is there no friendly hand—no helper nigh? *© 
And muſt thou little ſtruggler !—muſt thou die? 
Thou ſhalt not, while this hand can ſet thee free 
'Thou ſhalt not die—this hand ſhall reſcue thee— 
My finger's tip, ſhall prove a friendly ſhore— 
There - trembler !—all thy dangers now are oer 
Wipe thy wet — baniſh all thy fear 738 
GO join thy buzzing brethren in the air 

Away it flies reſumes its harmleſs play, 

And ſweetly gambols in the golden ray. 


Smile ye not great ones! at my humble deed ?— 
For you, Heaven has a nobler work decreed— 
Your's is the taſk, a frhing realm to ſave— 

To raiſe your country from deſtruction's wave 

To you for help the victim lifts her eyes, 

Oh! hear forpity's ſake—her frantic cries ! 

Ere long—unleſs ſome guardian interpoſe— 

O'er her devoted head the flood ſhall cloſe.. 

Oh! T hou :. whoſe wond'rous goodneſs ſhines on 
all! - | : 

Unſeen diſpoſer of this earthly ball! i 

Speak but the word and Britain ſoon ſhall riſe 

On wings of. glory to her native ſkies, | 

While pale with envy—frantic France in vain 

Shall gnaſh her teeth, and bite her galling chain. 
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GOOD ADVICE TO PERSONS OF ALL AGES: 


'F: HE paſſions are a num'rous crowd, 
Imperious, poſitive and loud bs | 
Curb theſe licentious ſons of ſtrife 2 41 | 
Hence chiefly riſe the ſtorms. of life 
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If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy maſters, thou, their ſlave. 


Regard the world with cautions eye, 
Nor raiſe your expectations high; 
See that the balanc d ſcales be fuch, 
Vou neither fear nor hope too much; 
Life is a ſea, where ſtorms muſt riſe, 
Tis folly talks of cloudle/s ſkies : 
He, who contracts his ſwelling ſail, 
Eludes the fury of the gale. _ 


Be ſtill, nor anxious thoughts employ, 
Diſtruſt imbitters pręſent joy: 
On GOD for all events depend; | 
You cannot want if GOD's your friend. 
Weigh well your part, and do-your beſt; 
Leave to your MAKER all the reſt. 


The hand which form'd thee in the womb, | 


Guides from the cradle to the tomb. 
Can the fond mother flight her boy ? 

Can ſhe forget her prattling joy ? 

Say then ſhall Sov'xe1GnN Love deſert 
The humble, and the honeſt heart? 
Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind; 
Yet ſay not thou that Heav'n's unkind. 
GCD is alike, both good and wiſe, 

In what he grants, and what denies: 
Perhaps, what goodneſs gives to day, 
'To-morrow goodneſs takes away, 


You fay, that troubles intervene, _ 
That ſorrows darken half the ſcene; | 
True and from hence you plainly fee, 


The world was ne er defign'd for thee: | 


You're like a trav'ller here below, 


Who ſtays perhaps a night or ſo; _ 


But 


] 
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But ftill his native country lyes - | 
Beyond the bound'ries of the ſkies. 


Of Heav'n aſk virtue, awiſdom, health, 
But never let thy pray'r be wealth. 
If food be thine, (tho' little gold} 
And raiment to repel the cold - 
Such as may nature's wants ſuffice, 
Not what from pride and 92 riſe; 
If pure the motions of thy ſoul, | 
And a good conſcience crowns the whole; 
Add but a friend to all this ſtore, | 
You can't in reaſon wiſh for more ; 
And if kind Heav'n this bleſſing brings, 
Tis more than Heav'n beſtows on kings. 
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THE WISH OF A MAN OF REFLECTION, 


WRITTEN IN LONDON. 


| O Snatch me ſwift from theſs tumultuous 
ſcenes, | | | 

To where life knows not what diſtraction means: 
To where religion, peace, and comfort dwell, 

And chear with heart-felt rays my lonely cell: 
There, where no ruffling winds, no raging ſeas, 
Shock the calm Muſe amidſt her penſive eaſe, - : 
Each paſſion ſmooth, each mild aifection mine, 
Mix'd with each human grace; and each divine, 
Aw'd by no terrors, with no cares perplex'd, 


This life—my gentle paſſage to the next. 


Yet, if it pleaſe thee beſt, thou Pow'r Supreme! 
My bark to drive thro' life's more rapid ftream ; 5 
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If lowring ſtorms my deftin'd courſe attend, 
And ocean rages. till my days ſhall end; 

Let ocean rage—let ſtorms indignant roar— 

I bow ſubmiſſive, and, refign'd, adore 5 
Refign'd adore, in various changes try'd ; 

Thy own lov'd Son, my anchor and my guide! 
Reſign'd, adore whate'er thy will decree, 

My faith in Js us! and my hope in THERE! 


O happieſt lot! if thro' a ſea of woes, 
I reach that harbour where the t repoſe. 


LINES WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT IN A 
THUNDER STORM. 


| ET coward guilt with pallid fear, 
To fhelt ring caverns fly, 
And juſtly dread * threatning fate, 


Which thunders thro' the ſky. 


Protected by that hand, whoſe las 
The raging ſtorms obey, 

Intrepid virtue ſmiles ſecure, 

As in thc blaze of day. 


In the thick clouds tremendous gloom, 

The lightnings lurid glare, 

It views the ame all-gracious Pow'r,.. 
That breathes the vernal air. 


Throꝰ nature's ever or ſcene, 
By diff rent ways purſu'd, 

The one eternal end of Heay'n. 3 
Is ande gal good, 3 
BY With 


With like beneficent effect 


O'er flaming æther glows, 
As when it tunes the linnet's voice, 


Or bluſhes in the role, ; 
| 0800000 09000000000c00000000%e 8 


Fosse 
THE DYING CHILD. 


ESIDE the cradle where his infant lies, 
Behold the father! mark his heart-felt fighs— 

His female friends in anguiſh, fly the place, 

As Death's pale enſign opens o'er his face— 

Hope hangs her head hs magic council's oer 
And reſignation hails th! Elyſian ſhore. 
The quiv'ring lip—ſhort ſigh—and icy hand 
Pronounce the griſly tyrant's dread; command. 
The cheeks no longer bloom the roſes fly 
And with their little maſter mount the ſky ! 
The parting breath the father's lips receive 
"Tis all his dying charmer has to give,— 
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On a Young Gentleman, aged 27, whoſe Death wvas 
| occaſioned by a broken Leg. 5 


WRITTEN BY A FRIEND. 


READER, approach this urn thou need ſt not 

ns; -* Lo 

Th' extorted promiſe of one plaintive tear ; 

To —_ a youthful friend, from whom thou lt 
earn 2 | 5 

More than a Plato taught — the grand concern 


Of mortals! come, with ſerious thought ſurvey _ 
This little tenement of mould'ring clay, | 
And know thy end—— 
Tho' young, tho' gay, this ſcene of death explore, 
The young, the gay, alas! is now no more; 

A fracture of his leg, ah! hapleſs doom, 
Conſign'd his body early to the tomb. 


While fainter merit aſks the powers of verſe, 
Few words, but faithful ſhall his worth rehearſe; 
The man whoſe reputation had no taint, 
Tranſcends the poet's praiſe, the limner's paint ;) 
In action prudent, and in word fincete, | 
In friendſhip faithful, and in honour clear; 
'Thro' life's vain ſcenes the ſame in ev*ry part, 

A ſteady judgment, and an honeſt heart; 
He vaunts no honours, all his pride, a mind, 
As infants guiltleſs, and as anyels kind. 
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BT THE SAME HAND. | 
EACE; once accompliſned Youth; once 


blooming flower, 

Cut down by death in an untimely hour; 

Soft be thy kind retreat, the duſty bed, 

Where worth like thine reclines her weary head. 
Snatch'd by heav'n's great decree ( in friendſhip's ſiqht) 
From doing good on earth, thy chief delight ; | 
Thy ſoul now ſoars among the orbs above, 

In full aſſurance of a Saviour's love. 


Dear Youth, farewell! nor let a parent's grief, 

Or ſiſter's tears deſpair of Heaven's relief; 

But wait that folemn day, which ſhall reſtore, 

And prove your ſon not loſt, but gone before. 
5 ELIZA» 
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ELIZA, AN AMIABLE PORTRAIT, TAKEN 
FROM LIFE. 


L + 
EHOLD! Eliza, peerleſs maid, 
In virtuous acts refin'd ; 
Here bright benev'lence is diſplay d, 
To teach all human kind. 
TE 7 + 
See, humble modeſty and youth, 
Conſpire to bleſs the Fair; . 
Here goodneſs, innocence, and truth, | 
A ſpotleſs mind __ i T4) 
At others? ills ſhe heaves a ſigh, 
And feels them as her on; 
In kindneſs wipes the tearful eye, 
Till j Joy her labours __ 
55% Þ 
Her charity the wide extends, 
On wings of ſwift relief; 156 
The wrinkled brow of care unbends, if 
And frees the mind from grief. 17 501 


When wretched Poverty complains, 
By pinching tortures preſt; 
Hers is the talk to eaſe their pains, 4 81 
And lull the ſoul to reſt“. e 
H Sorrow — her 3 voice, 7 
Extatic joys return; . 
She makes the orphan” s heart rejoice, 
The widow” s ceaſe to mourn. 


— 
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* Reade, go and do thou 1 and the bleſſing ef kim 
bat is ready to perith, eome upon thee. 
VII. Thus 


© FL EASINS 


| . 
Thus lives Eliza, truly bleſt, 
The wretched to relieve; 
Her looks, a tender wiſh expreſs, 
When ſhe has nought to give. 
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AN INFALLIBLE RECEIPT TO OBTAIN TRUE 
HAPPINESS. 


6 Bo a the globe, go fly from pole to 
e, 

Go far 2 winds can blow, or waters roll; 

All, all is vanity beneath the ſunngn 

To certain death thro' different paths we run. 
See the pale miſer poring o'er his gold; 

See there a galley-{lave, to miſery Pld. 
Ambition groans beneath her ſplendid weight, 
The haughty victim of the toils of ftate. 
Lo! in the mantling bowl, ſweet poiſon flows, 
Love's deareſt joys oft terminate in woes. 

Elen learning ends her vaſt career in doubt, 


And puzzling ſtill, makes nothing clearly out. 
Where then is ſovereign bliſs? Where doth It 


row ? 
Know, mortal, happineſs ne'er dwelt below ; 
Look at yon heav'n—go ſeek the bleſſing zhere ; 
Be heawv'n thy aim, thy ſoul's eternal care; | 
Nothing but Gov, and Gop alone you'll find, 
Can fill a boundleſs and immortal mind. - 


MORAL 
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MORAL REFLECTION. 
WRITTEN IN THE AUTUMN, 
Their tarniſh'd honours ſhed, 


While every leaf-compelling breeze, 
Lays their pale verdure dead. 


* fading grandeur, lo! the trees 


Ere long the genial breath of Spring 
Shall all their charms renew; - 
And flow'r and fruit, and foliage bring, 

All pleaſing to the view. 


Thus round and round the ſeaſons roll, 
In one harmonious courſe; © 

And pour conviction on the ſoul 
With unremitting force. 


Not ſuch is man's appointed fate, 
Oze ſpring alone he knows ; 
One ſummer, one autumnal ſtate, 

One winter's dead repoſe. 


Yet not the icy hand of death 
Shall e'er his pow'rs deſtroy ; 

But he ſhall draw immortal breath, 
In endleſs pain, or joy). 


Important thought !—O mortal, hear 
On what thy peace depends: a 
The voice of Truth invites thine ear, 
And this the voice ſhe ſends: 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
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« When virtue glows with youthful charms, 


How bright the vernal ſkies! 
When virtue like the ſummer warms, 


What golden harveſts riſe! 


When vices ſpring without controul, 
What bitter fruits appear ! 

A wintry darkneſs marks the ſoul, 
And horrors cloſe the year. 


Let youth to virtue's ſhrine repair, 
And men their tribute bring ; 
Old age ſhall loſe its load of care, 
And death ſhall loſe its ſting. 


Berne upwards on ſeraphic wing, 
Their happy ſouls ſhall ſoar, 

And there enjoy eternal ſpring, 

Nor fear a winter more.“ 
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New Fditions of the following entertaining Publica. 
rious, greatly enlarged and improved, are juſt pub- 
tied by S. Hoor ER, No. 212, facing South- 
ampton- Street, High Holborn : and fold by all 
Bookſellers and T oy-Shops in Town and Country. 


THE ORACLE, ox COMPLETE FORTUNE- 
TELLER; a Pack or Camps; 


By the Uſe of which any Perſons may in a 
few Minutes have their Fortunes told, and become 
Adepts in this wonderful Science. By the REAL 
CONJURER, who has ſor a Length of Time en- 
tertained and edified, as well as aſtoniſhed all Parts 
of EuROP E, and is now in Loxpox. 

The CONJURER having taken into Conſidera- 
tion the PETITION oF THE LADIES, has, agree- 
able to their Prayer, conſulted the Oracle on their 
Deſtinies announced 11 Years ſince; he is highly 
pleaſed with their Conduct, and, as a Reward for 
their Reformation, has commanded the lucky Stars 
of Fate to be calculated by the other Fortunate 
Planets, and to beſtow upon them every Bleſſing th their Te 
an juſtiy claims. Price 28. | | 


SENTIMENTAL, CONVERSATION CARDS; 


const! STI NG OF 

Frevy-itt SuBJecTs, neatly engraved on Cop- 
per; deſigned for the Inſtruction and Improvement 
ao the Mind, —Theſe Cards will afford the moſt 
agree - 
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4 agrecable Amuſement, and at the ſame Time greatly 


tend to the Improvement of Young Perſons, by giv- 
ing them a Habit of Thinking, and alſo of Speaking 
extempore, with Method, on any Subject that may 
ariſe, exerciſing thereby their Invention, and afford- 
ing thoſe of Abilities the Means of diſplaying them. 
Price 2s. 6d. _ 

* * 'Theſe Cards are calculated on ſuch a Plan, as 
to render them particularly uſeful to all Perſons, in- 
tended for a public Situation, whether the Senate, 
the Pulpit, the Bar, the Stage, &c. Be particular to 
aſk for the Cards fold by S. Hoor ER as above 
there being many ſpurious ones offered for Sale, to 
the great Diſappointment of the Purchaſer. 


Taz FLORIST, oz POETICAL NOESGAY, | 
any YOUNG LADIES DRAWING BOOK; 


TONSISTING OF 


TwznTY-Five CorpER PLATES, neatly en- 
graved, with a beautiful Deſcriptive Poem to each. 


Jo which is annexed their BOTANICAL DE- 


1 
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SCRIPTIONS, with full Directions for Colouring 


them after Nature, as alſo mixing .Water Colours 


in general, Price Plain 18. coloured 3s. 
With this Book, Young Ladies may teach 
themſelves Painting, without any other Aſſiſtance, 


